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A Letter on The Anglican 
Church’s Historical Claims, 
Doctrine, Discipline, Wor- 
ship, etc. 


- 


To the Most Reverend Tikhon, D.D. 


Archbishop of North America and the Aleutian Islands 


Your GRACE: 


Now that much of the excitement is over; and those 
who have written bitter, foolish and untruthful state- 
ments in reference to my reception into the Holy Ortho- 


dox Church and Ordination to her Priesthood have 


found but little sympathy from respectable people or 
the great conservative portion of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, it may be just as well for me to speak, 
tenderly yet honestly, concerning the Anglican Church in 
general and her daughter the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in particular. 
-~ My object for doing this is three fold, viz. : 

First: I know that your Grace is a warm advocate of 
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have great respect for the Anglican Church, her Bishops, 
Clergy in general and Laity. 

Second: I am aware of the great pain it has given you 
that men of narrow views, of uncertain respectability, 
“wise in” their “own conceits,’ who have had at their 
command Church weekly papers, have poured out vitu- 
peration and made unbecoming assaults not knowing that 
you were acting within the provisions of your own Canon- 
ical Law. Their ignorance of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in particular, and the Holy Eastern Church, ex- 
cepting in a general' way, may be an excuse for misunder- 
standing your Grace’s acts, but there is no palliation 
which can be offered for their vulgar attacks upon you 
and the Russian Church, and, in fact, the entire Holy 
Orthodox Church. Indeed these men have become the 
laughing stock of right thinking people for they have 
claimed national jurisdiction for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to the exclusion of the Russian Orthodox Church 
forgetting that the same argument would wipe out the 
millions of the Protestant sects which have emigrated 
to the United States, as well as those of the different na- 
tionalities who make up the Roman Catholic Church in 
this Country. 

The United States happens to be one country where no 
church is recognized, however numerically great, or influ- 
ential, as having exclusive national jurisdiction. This 
Government recognizes no Established Religion.. Her 
Chaplains in Congress are elected from no special Church 
or Sect. The second paragraph of the “Declaration of 


‘(the United, States) Independence” begins this wise :— 
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“We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” etc. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church recognized this reli- 
gious equality, for in her Preface to her Book of Common 
Prayer, page VI, she plainly says :“When in the course of 
Divine Providence, these American States became inde- 
pendent with respect to civil Government, their ecclesi- 
astical independence was necessarily included, and the 
different religious denominations of Christians in these 
States were left at full and equal liberty to model and 
organize their respective Churches and forms of worship, 
and discipline, in such manner as they might judge most 
convenient for their future prosperity, consistently with 
the constitution and laws of this country.” 

Each emigrant to the United States is entitled to his 
religious views, and the State wherein he makes his home, 
though he be not as yet a citizen, will protect him from 
molestation in his house of worship, and this even goes 
so far as to a worship of another than Almighty God 
so long as his cult is not contrary to the Laws of the 
State, or the Constitution of the United States. In fact, 
the United States is the one field in God’s universe where 
all creeds and parties can look each other in the face; 
where there need be no jealousies excepting those of pro- 
voking one another to good works; where the Unity of 
Christendom can be best promoted; and where the His- 
torical Churches of Christendom should put forth their 
best efforts and unmistakably set forth their teachings and 
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proclaim their creed so that the gathering nations on this 
magnificent Civil Platform may have an opportunity to 
know the reason for the sad schisms; and the true lovers 
of Christ and His One Holy Catholic and’ Apostolic 
Church, however now divided, may strive by all that is 
within their power in the spirit of love and truth on one 
common missionary field to. fulfill our Blessed Lord’s 
Words “that they all may be one.” 

Third: The Anglican Church, and of late a repre- 
sentative of her American daughter, in much earnestness 
having made overtures to the Russian Orthodox Church 
to consider her claims to recognition as an integral por- 
tion of the Apostolic Church, it may be no harm for one 
who has been born in that faith and has well nigh thirty 
years possessed her Holy Orders of Priesthood to touch 
upon her Peculiarities, Claims and Doctrinal aspects as 
well as Ritual. I believe a study of her internal structure 
and the causes of her influence, etc., may help toward un- 
derstanding her the better. I know how ready and will- 
ing you will be to help the good feeling to exist which 
may pave the way for unity. Yet I realize the fact that, 
and therefore I write, simply her claim that she has a 
valid ministry 1s not sufficient to bring about unity. The 
Roman Church has a valid Priesthood, but there is still 
no unity between her and the Holy Orthodox Catholic 
Church. Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship may one, or 
all come in the way of preventing true unity. Even if 
the Anglican Ministry were recognized to-morrow there 
would be'a long distance between both Churches so far 
as perfect Doctrinal harmony was concerned. It may 
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be in the providence of God, and I firmly believe it, that 

my reception into the Holy Orthodox Church and Ordi- 
nation in obedience to the canonical usage of the Eastern 
Church will do more toward hastening reunion than im- 
pairing it. If indeed pride on the part of some Anglicans 
has been wounded, it shows that their spirit of Christian 
Love has been less dominant than a desire for recogni- 
tion of Ministerial Orders. Indeed, as I have said on 
another occasion, “they have mistaken the hospitality and 
courtesy of the Russian Church Authorities in Russia for 
recognition of their ministry;” and, the fact that equal 
courtesy has been extended, in some quarters, to repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Church by the Authorities of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and accepted, has been 
interpreted as an acknowledgment of a general under- 
standing on doctrinal points between the two churches as 
to all matters in controversy. Herein lies, perhaps, the 
ground work for criticisms. It is well that at least this 
superfluous idea of union has been swept away. 

Now that there is an understanding that courtesy on 
one side or the other ts not unity, let us begin over again, 
and still be courteous, and, above all, filled with love. 

In the course of thought which I am now about to take 
I beg of your Grace to consider that I am going to follow 
a method of my own in the treatment of the subject be- 
fore me. I mean to emphasize certain points and there- 
fore, by almost displacing them from the order in which 
another would smoothly put and write them, I will gain 
the object which, I, at least, have in my own mind, and 
which is very dear to my heart, viz.: to give to the Angli- 
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can Church all honest credit and to help the Holy Or- 
thodox Church to see her in the light of one who, in love, 
is honestly pleading her cause though in no way hiding 
some of her faults. 

I am aware ‘that around my head the fiercest battles 
and storms have raged and that your Grace, who has 
felt that God’s will was to be considered rather than the 
fleeting praises of men, has been assailed unmercifully 
for my sake. But these things have come out of it all, 
viz.: the grandeur of the Russian Gentleman and the 
Christian forbearance of the Holy Orthodox Church’s 
Chief Prelate. Americans, who are quick to perceive all 
things, have been persuaded that the Russian Christian 
Gentleman and the ‘Holy Orthodox Faith are some objects 
worthy of supreme respect and study. Far and wide your 
Grace’s act has been commended. The millions of citi- 
zens who have formerly shuddered at Protestant Episco- 
pal injustice toward me though they know you not, say: 
“Archbishop Tikhon must be a noble man.” There is a 
great under current of respect flowing on with a mighty 
force which, like every secret power that is good, will 
produce in time God-given results. “4 little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump’’—Gal. v. 9. 

And now to my subject. 


THE CAUSES OF ANGLICAN INFLUENCE. 


An Eastern mind may feel somewhat surprised that a 
body of Christians only consisting, all told, of about 
- thirty millions should have such wide influence in the 
‘world. The Anglican Church, to-day, is not as large, 
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comparatively speaking, as some of the ultra-Protestant 
- sects which have sprung into existence since the Reforma- 
tion in England, or the Ecclesiastical Revolution in 
Europe. The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States has only about 808,000 members, yet the popu- 
lation of this country is about 84,000,000. 

You will observe that I speak of the religious upheaval 
in England in the sixteenth century as a “Reformation” 
and that which took place on the Continent of Europe as 
a “Revolution.” My reason for so speaking is that I 
may deal in a most honest way with the Anglican 
Church and give her side, though briefly, of the war which 
she has had to wage with the Roman Church,—a side 
which Rome has always overclouded with misrepresenta- 
tion arising either from prejudice or ignorance. 

There is a fundamental cause for Anglican aggression 
and influence. The British kingdom is composed of four 
separate nations, viz.: the English or Anglo-Saxon, the 
Irish, the Scotch and the Welsh or old British." These 
nations have intermarried more or less. Taken as sep- 
arate nations or as a body politic they possess more 
largely than any other people the wide-awake elements 
which prompt progress in things spiritual as well as those 
which are temporal. Wherever the British flag floats 
there, standing side by side, in her Army and Navy, in 


*Note. It is thought that the Irish and Highland Scotch were 
originally the same people. The Gaelic spoken by the Scotch. 
Highlander is the same as Erse spoken by the Irish. The Picts 
' were Celts and were akin to the Welsh rather than to the Gael. 
The Students’ Hume’s History of England, page 17. 
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her Established Church or in her business life, are men 
who have running in their veins strains of English, Irish, 
and Scotch, or Welsh blood. 

These different nations have a preponderating numeri- 
cal strength in the United States over other nations of the 
globe coming to her shores. It would seem, too, that 
though the United States may be justly called “The 
American Nation,” and while containing largely peoples 
from all over the earth, yet the historian Green rightly 
speaks of her as “The Greater England” for, indeed, the 
individual characteristics of each of the four nations 
which make up the British kingdom may be found re- 
markably apparent in American-born citizens. This ac- 
counts for the striking intellectual, civil, business and 
religious progress of the United States. And it must 
be noted also that all languages or tongues become dead, 
as it were, in an incredibly short time after foreigners 
have come to the United States, particularly so, if those 
who speak other than English mix with those who alone 
use it; while sons of different nationalities in a few years 
—five or more—become enthusiastic citizens of a nation 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic in her origin and institutions. 
If we but dwell a little on this last point we must confess 
that there is something impregnating and magnetic in the 
influence of the fourfold national combination to which 
we have referred. 

Now there have been two great instruments in the 
hands of the British kingdom which have, more than her 
temporal strength, helped to influence the western world 
and the peoples of the East with whom she has come in 
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contact. She has two sublime, religious classics—the 
English Book of Common Prayer and the English Bible. 
The prefaces’ of both books are worth reading. Indeed 
without the aid of any other book of explanation or com- 
mentary the Book of Commn Prayer to the English 
speaking world has become a companion volume to the 
Bible. Great Britain is pre-eminently a Christian gov- 
ernment, and the four nations which are her central forces 
vie with each other in Christian zeal and holiness. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND HER DAUGHTER- 
l CHURCHES. 


The Anglican Church though being only now the Es- 
tablished Church of England and Wales—a very small 
part of the British empire—still retains by numerous spir- 
itual cords and powers influence over her Colonial daugh- 
ters so that even after years of existence in lands far dis- 
tant, the daughter Churches are spoken of as “The 
Church of England,” though they may each have an or- 
ganic name and independent ecclesiastical government. 

There are, however, two notable exceptions, viz.: “The 
Church of Ireland” and the “Church of Scotland.” (The 
Established Church of Scotland is Presbyterian.) But 
when people desire to draw a distinction between the 
“Church of Ireland,’ and the “Roman Catholic Church” 
in Ireland she is called by the name of “The Church of 
England.” | 


= "I refer to the Preface of the King James’ or Authorized Edi- 
tion of the Bible. The American Bible Society has removed 
this Preface. This is indeed a gross wrong. 
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It is strange but a historical fact that there never, per- 
haps, would have been any subserviency on the part of 
the Early Irish Church to the Papal See, but for England. 
Henry II, King of England, 1155 A.D. coveted Ireland. 
At that time Adrian IV, the only Englishman that ever 
occupied the Papal Chair, fell in with Henry’s desire so 
as to accomplish his own ends and thereby increase his 
ecclesiastical tax (Peter Pence). He, therefore, issued a 
Bull in which he assumed that to St. Peter were given 
the Isles of the Sea and thereby he, as the alleged suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, gave his blessing to Henry’s invasion." 
Within six months of Henry’s occupation of Ireland, in 
the city of Cashel at an assembly of Bishops and Clergy, 
he had enacted a law that “all things shall in future in all 
parts of Ireland be regulated after the model of Holy 
Church, and according to the observances of the Anglican 
Church.” (The Anglican Church was at this point in bon- 
dage under the Papal See.) Thus was abolished the in- 
dependence of the National Church which was noted orig- 
inally for her learning, piety, numerous saints and mis- 
sionaries.. In after years when the Reformation took 
place in England, though indeed Ireland followed in the 
train of England, yet the cruelties and wrongs which the 
Irish people suffered from the English government gave 


*Plouden’s Historical Review of the State of Ireland. Ap- 
pendixes Nos. 1 and 2. 


“Pope Alexander III confirmed the former grant. He seems 
very ignorant of the real state of the Old Church of Ireland for 
he speaks of her as “that rude and disordered Church.” He, of 
course, took his key note from Henry II, for Rome never until 
his reign had jurisdiction over the Irish Church. 
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the Church of Rome ample opportunity to hear the 
Hibernian cry and step in and maintain a schism which 
-to-day in numbers is larger than the lawful and historical 
“Church of Ireland.” (‘Historical Sketch of the Church 
of Ireland, by Rev. Arthur W. Edwards, M.A., in Es- 
says on the Irish Church.) 

“The Church of Scotland” is generally spoken of as the 
“Episcopal Church of Scotland” in contra-distinction to 
the Established Presbyterian Church. 

After the American Colonies had declared their inde- 
pendence, by some peculiar course of events, whereby the 
Church of England had to assert both her protesting char- 
acter against Rome and her apostolicity against Sectarian- 
asm, she assumed the title “The Protestant Episcopal ` 
Church.” This name, while it has gathered into her fold 
thousands from the different sects of Protestants, yet it 
has hindered her much in Catholic progress, for it has 
been like a load of lead tied about her neck, and has 
been the cause of more explanations, at times, than the 
Apostles’ Creed, or some of her “Thirty Nine Articles.” 


THE DIFFERENT NATIONAL EXPLORATIONS BROUGHT THEIR 
OWN CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS. 


Here we may well introduce a fact and that is this, that 
the country now covered by what is known as the United 
States was originally peopled in different sections by 
those who differed in religious beliefs. The New Eng- 
land States were chiefly Puritan (congregational in gov- 


"Please read the parenthesis as a reference. 
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ernment). The Louisiana and Mexican’ Purchases, etc., 
and extreme southern districts were occupied by Roman 
Catholics. The Middle States by adherents of the Angli- 
can Church and Continental Protestants of numerous 
shades of opinion as well as Presbyterians and Methodists 
from the British Islands. There never was a time, there- 
fore, when the Anglican Church or her daughter “The 
Protestant Episcopal Church” had exclusive jurisdiction 
in North America. l 

The folly, presumption, and ignorance of the editor of 
“The Living Church,” “The Church Standard,” etc., and 
some more of those whom a little learning has made 
ridiculous can be clearly seen when we consider how the 
different shades of Christian belief and practice both 
Anglican, Roman and Protestant made up the original 
Religious Life of the United States. In fact.each nation 
which made a discovery im this western continent brought 
its own Church, and as in the case of the Puritans, too 
often drove out and persecuted all who were not of their 
religious persuasion. The Anglican Church had to battle 
for existence like the rest, and, perhaps, on account of 
having been once the Established Church of England 
had a harder climb up the hill of fame for the reason 
that much prejudice was against anything that flavored 
of the British Kingdom against which the colonies had 
rebelled. 


*The Louisiana Purchase was consummated between the French 
and United States agents, April 30th, A.D. 1803. 

The Mexican Treaty was concluded in the winter of A.D. 1847- 
48. (Feb. 2.) 
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THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH’S LEGAL AND CANONICAL 
COJURISDICTION. 

The Russian Orthodox Church, therefore, has a claim 
equal to the Roman Catholic Church of Louisiana or New 
Mexico or the Anglican Church in the United States. 
For, as Dean Hotovitzky well pointed out, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church occupied Alaska and was swept 
into the great religious current which makes up the 
Christian Church of the United States by means of the 
purchase of that northwestern territory by this govern- 
ment from the Russian Empire. 

The United States has of late added millions of Roman 
Catholics to her body politic in the purchases she has 
made. The Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, etc., knew 
of no Anglican Church as having had any tangible exist- 
ence in their midst until after the Spanish war. Yet the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is content to step in and, like 
the different sects of Protestantism, follow the flag, and 
not only try to care for her own people, but also take all 
others under her ecclesiastical wing who may feel more 
satisfied there. I have not heard of any protest coming 
from Rome for she understands the political doctrine of 
the United States that neither Pope nor heretic has all 
- to say. The rule here is “live and let live.” 

It is too late in the day then for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to order off the Russian Church. She 
ought to have begun her protest if ever against the pur- 
chase of Alaska, and given for her absurd reason that 
that would endanger her (the P. E. Ch.’s), title to univer- 
sal national jurisdiction by gathering into the Union a 
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territory which had as a church, one holding the Holy 
Orthodox Faith. Aye, indeed, the faith which gave to 
England and the world the truths so fondly cherished 
by all who name the name of that Christ Who was born, 
Who taught the Gospel, suffered, died, rose and as- 
cended into heaven im the East, and from the little spot 
Palestine, which is pre-eminently and ecumenically de- 
creed as being owned by the Holy Orthodox Church from 
which all other Churches have taken their rise, their 
truth, and their true light. 


ANGLICAN CLAIMS. 


The Anglican Church claims to be the Catholic Church 
of England and in no way, shape or by pretense will she 
permit that claim to be disturbed in what is known as 
England and Wales where she is established by law. The 
Church of Ireland claims Apostolic right to her jurisdic- 
tion in Ireland, and the Church of Scotland, though 
feeble yet still in healthy growth, in like manner pro- 
claims her right to such a heritage in that land. Each 
National Church claims to be an integral portion of the 
Catholic Church. 

Traditions give as founders of Christianity in Britain 
amongst many others Joseph of Arimathaea and St. Paul. 
Clemens Romanus (Bishop 92-101) is the authority for 
the statement that St. Paul traveled to the bounds of the 
West. If this be so then he must have preached in 
Britain, for that country and the adjoining islands were 
known in the days even of Solomon as the “Tin Islands.” 
Theodoret refers to St. Paul as bringing salvation to the 
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“Isles of the Ocean.” Bede, the first English Church 
historian, claims that Lucius sent to Eleutherius, Bishop 
of Rome, A.D. 137-199, for instructors.” Tertullian 
(A.D. 150-200) tells us that “even those places in Britain 
hitherto inaccessible to the Romans were subdued to 
Christ.” Origen (A.D. 240) says: “The power of God our 
Saviour is even with them in Britain who are divided 
from our world.” In the year 305 the British Church 
gave to the Holy Catholic Church the celebrated martyr, 
St. Alban, who was an officer of the Roman army in 
Britain. | 3 

Historians inform us that Christianity was introduced 
into Britain at an early period, some stating as early as 
A.D 69, others in the first part of the second century, 
still others in the second half of the second century. But 
be that as it may as to the exact date, Britain accepted 
the Christian Religion in either Apostolic or Sub-apostolic. 
days and long prior to any of the noted councils or synods. 
of the East or West. It is a recorded fact even by Roman 
Catholic Historians’ as well as others, that British Bishops 
took part in the Council of Arles in France held in the 
year A.D. 314. We have even their names given, viz.: 
Eborius of York, Restitutes of London and Adelfius of 
Lincoln. The name of one of these prelates appears 
among the signatures attached to the Synodical Letter. 


= Rome lays stress on Bede’s statement to prove Roman origin 
for the British Church as well as Papal supremacy. 


*History of the Christian Councils to A.D. 325, by Hefele 
(R. C.) l 
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And there are those who tell us that even British Bishops 
were delegates to the Council of Nicza, A.D. 325°. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S MISSION. 


There is no trace of the slightest assumption of su- 
premacy on the part of the Romish Church over Britain 
down to the year 596 A.D. and there was no attempt made 
to overthrow the lawful spiritual authority of that country 
by St. Augustine, who had received his episcopal orders 
in France 597 A.D. though delegated as a missionary by 
Gregory, Bishop of Rome, to assist the Old British 
Church to convert the Saxons (who had almost anni- 
hilated her and driven out the Britons from their homes). 
St. Augustine became the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but the mission which he had established had died 
out in about a hundred years and never had extended far 
beyond the limits of Kentshire and Essex in the south of 
England. 

Augustine worked in comparative harmony with the 
British Bishops after he had been informed by them that 
they neither had been under the Pope of Rome nor would 
they be now. The Liturgy of the British Church was 
Gallican” coming to them as it is thought by some from 
the Ephesian Liturgy through St. Irenaeus who was 
Bishop of Lyons in Gaul 177 A.D. Yet it is clear that 
they had a Liturgy earlier than this date. If, indeed, the 
Church of Britain had a Roman origin the Liturgy nat- 


*Rev. C. A. Lane, English Ch. History, Vol. 1, p. 17, etc. 


Preface to the Prayer Book Interleaved by Campion and Bea- 
mont, 1869. 
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urally would have been that of St. Peter or the Roman 
and not that of Eastern origin. But this fact is too well 
established to provoke controversy. The conversion of 
Scotland and Ireland to Christianity is certainly of British 
origin; and long after England had accepted Romish 
doctrines and discipline as well as worship, Ireland main- 
tained her independence and purity of faith, which is a 
proof of the British Church’s early independence. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. E 


The encroachments of the Roman Church were always 
resisted by the English Church from the very first and 
this resistance toward the sixteenth century must have 
been very strong. 

The Church as a whole must have been prepared for 
Reformation and liberation from her ecclesiastical yoke, 
to so successfully free herself in one moment, as it were, 
when she took advantage of Henry VIII’s quarrel with 
the Pope of Rome to once for all rise up to her ancient 
prestige as a National Church, recognizing alone, in 
things spiritual, Christ as Head of the Church without the 
intervention of any human Vicar in Rome. The Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, March 31, 1534 A.D., and 
that of York on May 5, 1534 A.D., declared 
these words (and the Universities and the Clergy 
throughout the English realm gave without any difficulty 
their assent to the same) “that the Bishop of Rome has 
no greater jurisdiction conferred on him by God in this 
kingdom of England than any other foreign bishop.’™ 


u J, H. Blunt’s History of the Reformation. 
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The Irish church followed the Church of England in 
the work of Reformation, but in the reign of Edward 
VI the neglect of having the Prayer Book printed in 
Gaelic as well as in English became a sore obstacle in the 
way of spreading the teaching of the Reformed Church. 
However, in the reign of Elizabeth all the Irish bishops 
excepting two accepted the Reformed Faith. 

The Scotch Reformation took a purely Calvinistic turn 
under John Knox. Sacrilege and murder as well as vile 
and abusive language were pre-eminently characteristic 
of it. Cardinal Beaton was murdered and Mary, Queen 
of Scots, slandered unmercifully at a later period. Even 
the attempt of England to restore the Reformed episco- 
pate in later years met with bitter opposition and those 
who had been sent were disrespectfully treated and driven 
out. The present Episcopate of Scotland has won its 
way, but not as the head of the sect founded by John 
Knox. It does not even occupy the cathedrals or ancient 
church property. Presbyterianism, as an established 
church, claims these. 

Though an attempt was made during the reign of 
Queen Mary through the efforts of that wise ecclesiastic, 
Cardinal Pole, to bring back the English Church to full 
and perpetual obedience to Rome, the thing failed to be 
accomplished. The Council of Trent adjourned during 
the reign of Mary. Her death, and shortly afterwards 
that of Cardinal Pole who was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury passed the succession to the throne over to Eliza- 
beth and the Church into the hands of the lovers of 
_ Reformation. 
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ANGLICAN CLAIM OF CONTINUITY. 


The Anglican Church claims that she has not violated 
one Catholic principle in the work of the Reformation. 
She falls back on the VIII Canon of the third Ecumenical 
Council (Ephesus) to show that she had a right to cast 
off the supremacy of the Pope of Rome, believing as she 
does that St. Peter had no greater spiritual power or 
jurisdiction granted to him by our dear Lord than any 
of the other Apostles. She finds in the case of Naaman 
the Syrian a type of herself and her relationship with 
Rome, i. e., that as Naaman was a man of perfect health 
and existed before his leprosy he continued to be the 
same person subject to the disease and when he was 
cleansed from the leprosy he was none other than the 
Naaman before he had been afflicted. In like manner the 
Church of England lost nothing of her identity during 
her spiritual sickness arising from the errors of Rome, 
much less when she threw them off and became spiritually 
healthy again in A.D. 1534. Still it strikes me queerly 
that she retained the “‘filioque” in the Nicene Creed which 
was purely a Western papal interpolation of the Council 
of Toledo, 589 A.D. and in strict violation of the third 
General Council. She has not so far freed herself from 
Rome, but is in bondage and has given quasi consent to 
the fact that Rome can add to the faith without consulting 
the Holy Eastern Church and is higher than the General 
Councils. She further claims that she has retained all 
the essentials of an integral portion of the Holy Catholic 
Church, viz.: the threefold ministry: the Sacraments, the 
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Ritual, Ornament and Vestments. But herein lies the 
field for controversy. Rome has questioned her min- 
istry claiming that the Ordinal of the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI and also of Elizabeth was defective, etc. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH’S EXCEPTIONS. 


In a general way I will put briefly Rome’s real ob- 
jections to Anglican Orders, as given by Haddan”? and 
answered by him also. 

I. England dropped some of the ancient ceremonies 
connected with ordination. 

2. England omitted certain words in the form of ordi- 
nation, e. g., that between 1549 and 1662 the words priest 
and bishop did not occur in the actual form of ordaining. 

3. England restricted herself to words insufficient in 
themselves to express the office of priesthood. 

4. Passing over all objections the orders are claimed to 
be invalid because of England being charged by Rome as 
guilty of heresy and schism. 

5. The denial on the part of the Anglican Church of 

the Eucharistic sacrifice and a certain formal absolution, 
etc., which infers the denial of the doctrine of Intention. 

6. The lack of jurisdiction from a rightful source. 

Leo XIII under the influence of the unwise and hasty 
Cardinal Vaughn, Roman Archbishop of Westminster, 
who furnished, it is supposed, the arguments against 
English orders, issued a Bull declaring them invalid. The 
two Archbishops of England replied to Leo XIII and, as 


*Apostolical succession in the Church of England, page 243. 
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it is thought in some quarters, successfully overturned his 
argument and pointed out the perfect validity and regu- 
larity of English Holy Orders and the sufficiency of the 
Anglican Ordinal. 

Rome has also questioned the English Church’s declara- 
tions in reference to the number of sacraments of the 
Gospel. The Catechism of the Anglican Church defines 
her belief in the number of -sacraments’ in, her 
answer to the question: “How many Sacraments hath 
Christ ordained in His Church?” by replying “Two only, 
as generally necessary to salvation, that is to say, Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord.” In the Book of 
Homilies of the Church of England which had once to be 
read in churches instead of sermons she mentions five 
others as being “commonly called sacraments,” that is 
to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and 
Extreme Unction, but, strange to say, in Article XXV 
of the “Thirty-nine,” she declares that these “are not 
to be counted for sacraments of the Gospels, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the 
Apostles, partly are states of life allowed in the Scrip- 
tures; but yet have not like nature of Sacraments with 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not 
any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” 

Indeed, it must appear to the most unreasonable mind. 
that this Article XXV needs careful consideration, for it 
is practically contrary to the teaching of the whole re- 
maining portions of the Holy Catholic Church. 

It is strange, however, that the Anglican Church has 
followed the Church of Rome in her mode of adminis- 
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_ tering confirmation, excepting that she omits the chrism.” 
Yet I rather think the Anglican Church has separated 
Confirmation from Holy Baptism for different reasons 
from those of Rome and more to comply with a Protes- 
tant idea of making a “Profession of Faith.” In all of 
this conduct on the part of the Anglican Church she needs 
close examination, for it is a well-known fact of history 
that from the very first age of the Christian Church both 
sacraments were administered by a Bishop or Priest at 
one and the same time and to infants as well as grown 
Catechumens, 

Whatever criticisms Rome may have to offer now in 
reference to the Anglican Church, and her Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, especially her ordinal, we have the author- 
ity of Strype’s Annals that overtures were made by 
Pope Pius V to Queen Elizabeth of England to the ef- 
fect that if the Anglican Church would recognize the su- 
premacy of the Papal See, he, the Pope, would give his 
approval of the Work of the Reformation and the English 
Reformed Prayer Book. The Anglican Church’s as well 
as Elizabeth’s flat refusal was followed by the queen’s 
Excommunication in the eleventh year” of her reign and 
the immediate work on the part of Rome to create a 
schism in the Anglican Church. The present Papal 


Nore: There are isolated instances of the use of chrism now 
in the Anglican Church, but there is no Rubrical authority for 
the use of it. It is claimed that in the absence of Rubric it may 
be lawfully administered. 


“Strype’s Annals, 220. 


April 25, 1570. 
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Church of England, therefore, had no existence in Eng- 
land until the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth and what- 
ever may be said to the contrary the English Reformed 
Church had no separate body of Romish origin to con- 
flict with her authority until then with her jurisdiction 
in the British kingdom.” 

The question which naturally may be asked here is 
this: “To what extent, if any, in her work of Reforma- 
tion has she wandered from the faith of the Seven Gen- 
eral Councils, or sacrificed Catholic truth and principles 
in either her aversion to Roman errors, or with the desire 
. to please the continental” ecclesiastical revolutionists who 
were forever harassing her ?” 


BISHOP GRAFTON’S DOCTRINAL: ROMANCING. 


I have read with great care the thesis or letter of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Grafton, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S., published in the April, 
1905, number of the Russian American supplement of 
The Messenger. I fear that while the learned Bishop 
Grafton himself believes all that he has written as being 


“In 1568 Rome had established in Douay a seminary for refu- 
gee priests and from this after the Bull of excommunication 
furnished Jesuits to run over to England and strive to under- 
mine the Established Religion. Smith’s Students Hume, page 338. 


“Nearly 800 refugee Puritans lived in Frankfort and other 
cities of Europe during the reign of Mary. They were those to 
whom the Reformers of the English Church showed deference 
in compiling the first and second Prayer Books of Edward VI. as 
well as those used previously. They now in Elizabeth’s time, 
flocked back to England. This emigration was the ‘beginning 
of dissent in England. 
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the doctrinal teaching of the Anglican Church it is but 
his own interpretation of the same. Two-thirds of her 
clergy and people would not assent to all that he says and 
I am positive very many of the Bench of Bishops would 
not agree with him in very many of his declarations. 

I will say right here and now that there was a vast 
difference between the Reformation in England and that 
of Revolution on the Continent of Europe and the work 
of John Knox in Scotland which latter were one and the 
same in more or less degree of destructiveness as touching 
all that was ancient and Catholic excepting that Luther, 
Melanchthon and Oecolampadius were not such bitter 
Protestants as the Calvinistic school of thought. The 
Revolutionists severed all relations with Antiquity. 

The English Reformers claim, as I have already said, 
that they retained all that was necessary to bind them 
on to the Apostolic Church of the First Centuries. Much 
of the Anglican Church’s present trouble arises from the 
persecution in the Cromwellian period when she for thirty 
years had her churches closed against her and a penalty 
fixed against the use of her Book of Common Prayer, 
of the observation of Christmas Day, Easter or the 
Feasts and Fasts. And then, alas! when she began again 
to raise her head at the restoration of Charles II she once 
more suffered from the deadness, indifference and pro- 
fligacy both of the courtiers of Charles II, and the Geor- 
gian period. 

Let us take Bishop Grafton’s letter and examine it with 
respect and frankness. 

(a) I have no hesitancy in saying and I firmly believe 
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I will find the great majority of learned Anglicans agree- 
ing with me that the Thirty-nine Articles are absolutely 
compromises in many respects. The Reformed Church of 
England desired to uphold that which was Ancient and 
Catholic, but she was between two. fires"—that on the one 
hand coming from those who were not willing to give 
up altogether Roman views and practices; and on the 
other that which proceeded from the Puritan element, 
who went so far in matters of ceremonial as to object “to 
the wearing of the surplice, the sign of the cross, and 
the office of sponsors in Baptism; the use of the ring in 
the marriage ceremony, kneeling at the sacrament, the 
bowing at the name of Jesus and music in the services 
of the Church. They also objected to the ordination of 
priests without a call by their flocks.” And in doctrine 
they assailed the Catholic view of sacraments and ordi- 
nances, hating things even ancient or decent because they 
were believed and practiced by Rome. They abhorred an 
Episcopal form of government. 
' Now the Thirty-nine Articles which received the as- 
sent of Convocation in A.D. 1562-3 are somewhat colored 
in doctrinal views as well as in language by the influence 
of such ultra-Protestants. Yet Elizabeth professed, and 
no doubt was sincere in the declaration, that she “would 
suppress the papistical religion that it should not grow 7 


and would root out Puritanism and the favorers of it.”” 


*English Book of Common Prayer “of ceremonies, why some 
be abolished, and some retained.” 


* Heglyn’s History of the Presbyterians, 259. 
*Strype’s Ecclesiastical Annals, iv., 242. 
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Yet however true this may be, the Anglican Church has 
always compromised. 

For instance, the first Service-Book under Archbishop 
Cranmer was submitted to the Protestants Bucer and 
Martyr. Luther and Calvin also had a hand in the sug- 
gestions. It must be noted here that Archbishop Cran- 
. mer and Bishop Barlow seemed to have held very loose 
views concerning the power to consecrate a Bishop, for 
both of them claimed that the King could make as good a 
bishop as they themselves. The Archbishop’s position in 
reference to the Holy Eucharist and which prevailed in 
the Church of England at that time and afterwards 
is summed up by Hardwick.“—Cranmer “vigorously de- 
nounced four positions, (1) that after the consecration of 
the elements there is no other substance remaining but 
the substance of Christ’s flesh and blood; (2) that the 
very natural flesh and blood of Christ, which suffered for 
us on the cross and ascended into heaven, is also really, 
substantially, corporally and naturally, in or under the 
accidents of bread and wine; (3) that evil and ungodly 
men receive the very body and blood of Christ; and (4) 
that Christ is figuratively offered daily in the mass for the 
remission of sins, and that the merits of His Passion are 
thereby distributed to the communicants.” He argued 
that Christ is figuratively in the bread and wine, and 
spiritually in them that worthily eat and drink the bread 
and wine; but, on the other hand, contended that our 
blessed Lord is really, carnally and corporally in heaven 


“Hardwick on the Reformation, 2 ed., pages 226-7. 
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alone, from whence He shall come to judge the ae 
‘and the dead.” 

Indeed, all arguments to the contrary—passing over 
all revisions of the Book of Common Prayer—the words 
used at the time of the delivery of the elements are 
a compromised formula. It may teach the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ; the Real Presence or the basest doc- 
trine of Zwingli, who believed and taught, to coin an ex- 
pression, the real absence, that is treating the Holy Com- 
munion as a mere remembrance of the acts of Christ in 
His death and resurrection for us. The exact words are 
as follows: 

“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life. 
Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith with thanks- 
giving.” | 

“The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life.” Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s Blood was 
shed for thee, and be thankful.” (The italics are mine.) 

At one time we do not find the words in italics in the 
communion service. They are not in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of A.D. 1549,“ which, by the by, is a very 
Catholic book in many respects. As they now appear 


=Communion Service Book of Common Prayer, English or 
American. 

*Tbid. 

“The Book of Common Prayer, 1549, commonly called the 
First Book of Edward VI to which is added the ordinal of 1549 
and the Order of Holy Communion, 1548, with an introduction by 
Morgan Dix, S.T.D., rector of Trinity Church, N. Y.” 
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they were finally settled upon in the Revision under Queen 
Elizabeth and as Bishop Whately says “both these forms 
were enjoined to be used (as we have them still) to please 
both parties.” The Scotch Prayer Book does not have 
the latter half. Its communion office is very Catholic. 

But again: I fear the Anglican Church has more than 
compromised in Article XXXI. Here she has not only 
condemned the Romish Doctrine, viz., “the sacrifices of 
masses, in the which it was commonly said that the Priest 
did offer Christ for the quick and dead to have remission 
from pain or guilt,” but also has dangerously expressed 
herself when she says that the Eucharist has not “a pro- 
pitiatory virtue.” Indeed to deny the “propitiatory virtue” 
‘of the Blessed Sacrament is almost one and the same as 
a denial of the fullness of the expiation of the sacrifice 
of Christ which is memorially offered on the Altar. 

Now we must read these facts into “The Thirty-nine 
Articles” viz.: a desire to hold on to the truth, but still 
a tendency to please both parties which, indeed, though it 
may be generous, is a very dangerous course of conduct 
and is a barrier in the way of a quick solution of the 
Anglican question. 

Indeed, we find commentators writing on both sides of 
the question. And theological seminaries which exist on 
the support coming from the pockets of men holding a 
Catholic, a conservative or a Low Church view of doc- 
trine.” There was even a time in the General Theological 


*Whately on the Book of Common Prayer, Oxford, 1846. 


*E. g. Catholic—Nashota. Low Church—Virginia Seminary, 
Philadelphia Divinity School. Conservative—Faribolt, General 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley Divinity School, etc., etc. 
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Seminary of the United States that the faculty was 
composed of men holding different views. The Rev. 
Professors George F. Seymour, D.D., and Randall C. 
Hall, D.D., were Catholics, while the others were either 
Conservative or Low Church. I would to-day rather 
take Doctor Seymour’s opinion on what was the teaching 
of the Anglican Church than that of any of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishops. He is by far the most learned 
prelate and though he now modestly presides as Bishop 
of a poor diocese like that of Springfield, Illinois, his 
word and knowledge as a Catholic, as well as a Theolo- 
gian and Historian have never been disputed. In any 
reopening of the question of reunion his name ought to be 
first on the Anglican Committee. He is perfectly hon- 
est, possessing no guile; or as we in the United States 
say “He is not tricky.” 

I well remember during my own student days in the 
General Seminary” that the sight in the classroom of 
the work which Bishop Grafton quotes from and recom- 
mends as the proper voice of the Anglican Church on 
“The Thirty-nine Articles,’ was a sure sign of war. The 
Professor of Systematic Divinity, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Buel—denounced Bishop Forbes’ work as a Romanizing 
Commentary. And when the Rev. Dr. DeKoven de- 
fended the doctrine of the Real Objective Presence in the 
General Convention we were treated by the said Dr. 
Buel with a course of written lectures combating that 
doctrine and denouncing DeKoven.” 


“A.D. 1871-1874. 
* “Eucharistic Adoration,” etc., by Rev. Samuel Buel, D.D., 
professor, etc. Thomas Whitaker, New York. 
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The regular text book on the “Thirty-nine Articles” 


prescribed by the authority of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church, was that by E. Harold Browne, B.D., afterwards 
a Bishop in the Established Church of. England. It is 
a very Conservative work, but of a different line of argu- 
ment from that of Bishop Forbes’ Exposition. 

I will say, however, that while Bishop Grafton’s state- 
ment in reference to doctrine is, or ought to be, the true 
Anglican faith, still that Church, claiming to be a via 
media” between Romanism and Protestantism, finds her- 
self misunderstood by the Holy Eastern Church, and nat- 
urally so, for her own children do not agree between 
themselves on some of the most essential dogmas. There 
is no definition of doctrine extant in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church coming from her House of Bishops or 
General Convention covering the actual belief of that 
portion of the Anglican Church in reference to contro- 
versial points excepting The Thirty-nine Articles as ac- 
cepted by the General Convention on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 1801. 

Second: Bishop Grafton says 
an understanding of the faith and practice of the Angli- 
can Church other books besides that of the Common 
Prayer should be taken into account. Besides the latter 
there is in America the authorized Hymn Book and in 
England that of most use is the Book known as ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’ ” 

The only difficulty about trying to prove anything defi- 


(23 
e 


to arrive at 


*Preface to the King James version of the English Bible. 
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nite from the Hymnals is this: That no priest need use 
these books if he can supply their places with anthems 
taken from Holy Writ. While the Hymnal contains 
beautiful pieces of devotion no man is compelled by 
Rubric or Canon to use any special hymn so as to bring 
out thereby any doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. There is as wide an interpretation of any doc- 
trine permitted in the use of the Hymns of the American 
Hymnal as there is in some of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Furthermore “Hymns Ancient and Modern” of the 
Church of England are only used by one school of 
thought in that Church. The hymns which Bishop Graf- 
ton quotes as expressing the Anglican teaching of the 
Holy Eucharist, of its reception, of the adoration of our 
Blessed Lord’s Presence, the declaration that the Holy 
Eucharist is a Sacrifice, that those who are baptized are 
New Creatures, that Confirmation is something more 
than an assuming of one’s Baptismal vows, that Apostol- 
ical succession is a Divine Institution, that Auricular 
Confession is encouraged, that Holy Matrimony is a Sac- 
rament, or the Visitation of the Sick is Extreme Unction; 
surely the good Bishop must have forgotten that the 
Hymn Book from which he quoted is repudiated by every 
“Low Church” Bishop, Priest, Deacon and Layman of 
England, and that this Book cannot be lawfully used in 
any congregation of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
without the permission of the Bishop. | 
The absolute truth is this, that if any mari desires to 
know what the ‘Anglican Church teaches he must con- 
fine himself chiefly to the “Book of Common Prayer” and 
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when he finds himself in doubt as to any doctrine therein 
expressed he need not expect any special comfort in con- 
sulting authorities for there is permitted a wide variance 
of opinion as to the doctrinal interpretation thereof in 
the Anglican Church. 

Third: Bishop Grafton says the Anglican Church 
keeps “in its spirit the rulings of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council.” No doubt whatever, the Bishop himself and a 
certain school of thought in the line of the late Rev. Dr. 
Percival” of Philadelphia believes that there was a “Sev- 
enth (General or) Ecumenical Council,” but he must re- 
member right well that the Anglican Church has stopped 
short at the strth. She even has declared in her Pan- 
Anglican Conference" held at Lambeth, London, Eng- 
land, with the same cautiousness for fear of entangle- 
ment with conflicting religious opinions, that her doc- 
trinal teachings, etc., must fall within the limits of the 
“undisputed” general councils; and she only recognizes 
four general councils—making the second and 
third of Constantinople supplementary—she permits, 
however, the title of ecumenical to the Fifth and Sixth, 
that is, the Supplementary Councils of Constantinople. 
The Rev. Prof. W. J. Gold, S.T.D., in the “Church Cyclo- 
peedia’™ under the head of “Councils Ecumenical,” writes 
“Six Synods alone have been universally received by the 


“Percival on the General Councils and Synods, etc. 
2 Pan-Anglican Conference. 


“The Church Cyclopedia, etc., designed especially for the use 
of the Laity of the P. E. Church, edited by Rev. A. A. Benson, 
M.A., 1884. 
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Catholic Church.” Dr. Gold” now dead, was one of the 
Catholic school in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Fourth: The truth is that while the Anglican Church 
may hold all that Bishop Grafton believes to be her doc- 
trine she does not demand absolute acceptance of those 
doctrines in the same sense in which the Bishop expresses 
them. She has always “a loop hole” for ultra-Protes- 
tants. Take for instance the Ordinal” of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Here we find an alternative form of 
words which the Bishop may use according to the views 
which he holds of the Priestly powers. I herewith sub- 
mit them both so as to be perfectly fair. The first Form 
reads as follows: | 

“Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of 
a Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee 
by the Imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost for- 
give, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained. And be thou a faithful Dispenser of 
the Word of God, and of His holy Sacraments. In the 
Name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen.”” 

The second Form reads :— 

“Take thou Authority to execute the Office of a Priest 
in the Church of God, now committed to thee by the Im- 
position of our hands. And be thou a faithful dispenser of 
the Word of God, and of his holy Sacraments: In the 


"Rev. Dr. Gold was a professor in the P. E. Theological Sem; 
inary of Chicago. ` 

“Ordinal Book of Common Prayer, page 509. 

Ordering of Priests, 522. 
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Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen.” | 

Here I may note for the benefit of Bishop Grafton that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church expunged from her first 
exhortation notifying the people of communion the word 
“absolution.”” This can be found in the English form, 
but for fear that the Protestants of the United States 
would be offended by the invitation to come to Auricular 
Confession and receive there “absolution” she struck out 
the word to which I refer and invited them to come for 
godly counsel and advice if they could not quiet their 
own consciences privately. She (the P. E. Church) has 
with one stroke of her pen wiped out of existence both 
the Rubric to confess in the Visitation of the Sick as 
well as the Form of Absolution.” It may be noted also 
that in the English Ordinal there is not an Alternative 
form for Ordination of Priests. The first one is alone 
used, so in that respect it is more explicit than the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. | 


NO AUTHORITATIVE, BUT IN FACT CONTRADICTORY, TEACH- 
ING IN REFERENCE TO INDELIBILITY OF HOLY ORDERS IN 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Now while I am considering this matter of the Ordinal 
I may be permitted to refer to the doctrine of the “Indeli- 
bility of Holy Orders” in the Anglican Church. But as 


*Compare last paragraph of first Exhortation in Protestant 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer, page 240, with the like one 
in the Prayer Book of the Church of England. 

“Compare English Prayer Book “Visitation of the Sick,” with 
that of the P. E. Church. 
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I am most concerned with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the matter of Ordinal, I had better confine my 
remarks. chiefly to her teaching on the subject. In her 
canon 39 of A.D. 1832, under section one she says: “No . 
degraded minister shall be restored to the ministry.” 
She now provides canonically for the restoration of a 
degraded minister; that is, she tells how that restora- 
tion” may be effected canonically, viz.: (1) by the consent 
of the Diocesan; (2) the unanimous consent of a mixed 
committee of clergymen and laymen known as a Stand- 
ing Committee; (3) by the consent of four out of the five 
adjoining Bishops. But after all these have consented 
there is not one word as to how the cleric is to be re- 
stored; that is, receive again his Faculties. There is no 
provision in the way of service prescribed by Canon, 
nor is there any form in the Liturgy or Common Prayer 
Books of England or America. Indeed, any bishop not 
believing in “the Indelibility of Holy Orders” may again 
lay hands upon the Cleric so restored canonically, but 
not liturgically. I ask what canon, or rubric, or rule 
of the Protestant Episcopal usage is there to prevent? 
The Protestant Episcopal Church does not regard an- 
cient usage or even Biblical usage where she desires to 
the contrary, nor can she boast of having regard espe- 
cially for the Ancient Canons.” For instance, contrary 


Digest of Canons. The General Convention, 1904, under “Dis- 
cipline.” | | 

» It is an appalling fact, but true, that if the Apostolical Canons 
were put in force as to the whole Anglican Priesthood, not one 
bishop, priest, or deacon, who has entered into the state of holy 
matrimony after ordination is entitled to serve at her altar, but 
is a subject of perpetual suspension, in fact, of excommunication. 
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to the Seventh Apostolical Canon her bishops can marry 
twice after consecration. Some have married three times 
—yes, four. There is no law whether the wife shall be 
virgin, widow, brother’s wife, or the possessor of a 
divorce from a former husband if she be the innocent 
party. And the Bishop, too, may have the same right 
as to divorce, all of which is contrary to Canon 18 of the 
Apostolic. The hue and cry then as to my ordination 
after a deposition by a Protestant Episcopal Bishop is not 
serious when especially the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has never defined in Council assembled what her doc- 
trine is in reference to the Priesthood and its Indelibility. 
In fact, to be very honest and explicit, there is a wide, 
very wide variance of opinion. The saintly Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Ozi W. Whitaker, told me 
years ago in the Diocesan House in Philadelphia that he 
did “not believe in the Indelibility of Holy Orders.” Then 
according to his belief the Canonical consent of the three 
parties, viz.: the Diocesan, Standing Committee and four 
Bishops, would not give the restored any spiritual powers 
to exercise the Office and Work of a Priest and in that 
case surely relaying on of hands, or as it may be called 
by some “reordination,” was necessary. Otherwise the 
man Canonically restored was still a layman having only 
the consent to have his name on the Clerical list without 
spiritual power. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church before it criticises 
any portion of the Holy Catholic Church, or the action 
of any bishop of the same not in union with her or not 
recognizing her must surely first set her own “house in 
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order,” and declare her doctrines in some explicit way in 
order that not only others but her own children may 
know what she believes. She is synodically silent on the 
“Indelibtlity of Holy Orders.” Besides, however Catho- 
= lic the Protestant Episcopal Church may believe herself 
to be yet by her acts and negations, by her lack of as- 
sertion as well as her denial by action of ancient canons 
and usages, and above all by her lack of provision for the 
proper administration of Sacraments and Rites as an- 
ciently administered, she lays herself open to just criti- 
cism from both the Eastern and Roman portions of the 
Holy Catholic Church. | | 

There is a private book in the Church of England used 
by the different schools of thought, that is known as the 
“Priest’s Prayer Book.” It is an unauthorized appendix 
to the “Book of Common Prayer,” but its universal use 
gives it quasi authority. In it can be found a “Form of 
Degradation from Holy Orders’ and also an “Office for 
the Reconciliation of a Lapsed Cleric.” In this latter 
there is actually a form of reordination for the Bishop 
lays his hand on the Cleric’s head, and both releases him 
“from spiritual censures” and restores him to his office 
or grade. He also blesses him and prays that Christ may 
make him “a PRIEST UNTO HIM FOR EVERMORE.” But 
I have said that these offices are not authorized by the 
English Church, that is by convocation, or by any part of 
the Anglican Church in council, but they show the mind of 


“Priest’s Prayer Book, page 288. 
-“Tbid, page. 291. ; 
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the Church on different points. The best and now the 
most celebrated authority of the Anglican Church is the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., a Bishop of the Church of 
England.“ He writes, “. . . it is quite certain that 
the early Church did not draw the clear line which was 
drawn later between the reality of the Priesthood and its 
regular exercise. The deposed priest was really regarded 
as a layman. (Italics mine.) And in the same way ordi- 
nations, which later would have been regarded as un- 
canonical, were in early days regarded as invalid. Mori- 
nus expresses the matter admirably by saying, ‘Moraliter 
magis et civiliter de istis philosophatt sunt? They 
thought of ordination, that is, in connection with all its 
moral and social associations, as part of the whole life of 
the Church; thus very naturally, ‘they did not regard the 
validity of the ordination as lying merely in the charac- 
ter of the act, but they took into account also the authority 
of the Church and questions of moral expedience.’ ” 
There is, I know, a diversity of opinion between wri- 
ters of the Ancient Church as to the “Indelibility of Or- 
ders.” But there is one thing certain the whole Catholic 
Church of the Seven General Councils ordained, or if 
any man wishes to say “reordained” every man coming 
to her from any religious body not recognized by her as 
a part of the Historical Catholic Church of Christ. The 
Anglican Church has not as yet satisfied the Holy Eastern 
Church as to her unbroken succession of ministers from 
the time of the Apostles. The individual acknowledg- 


“The Ministry of the Christian Church, published 1889, page 
IQI. 
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ment of any Eastern Bishop of the validity of the Angli- 
can ministry is not the decision of the whole Eastern 
Church. And even if the Russian Orthodox Church. 
alone should accept Anglican orders she would have 
thereby.to cut herself off from the remaining portions 
of the Holy Eastern Church—she, too, would place an- 
other barrier between herself and the Church of Rome. 
The whole matter is circled with many weighty considera- 
tions. The Protestant Episcopal imprudent and disap- 
pointed advocates who have resorted to vulgar coercive 
methods have certainly disgraced their Church. 

Still surely in a case where a Church, however liturgi- 
cally correct she may be, is not in union with those por- 
tions of the Holy Catholic Church whose mode of admin- 
istering Sacraments has never been questioned as touch- 
ing their validity and regularity and which have a Canon 
demanding reordination of non-Catholics, or in absence 
of a Canon no other means of admitting a person coming 
to them from that Church not recognized by them and 
questionable as to doctrine, how can that Church be justly 
charged with sacrilege? 


THE LACK OF UNION WITH THE EASTERN CHURCH IS THE 
FAULT OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Three hundred years have elapsed since the Anglican 
Church has parted with Rome. She surely has had 
plenty of time to have pressed her case before the four 
Eastern Patriarchates. She even in the Protestant Epis- | 
copal portion of the Anglican Church since her reorgan- 
ization under the “Declaration of Independence” of the 
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United States might have taken active steps in her Gen- 
eral Convention and pushed the matter to some decisive 
end. She has made very strong overtures to Protestant 
sects in this country. She has almost pleaded with them. 
She has lost no opportunity to send committees to their 
Confederate gatherings.” Why has she not gone out of 
her way before now to the Holy Eastern Church? 
America has had no chain around the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church’s neck to say “you must have nothing to do 
with Russia.” In fact the United States, to the contrary, 
has pushed the Holy Eastern Church right up against 
the Protestant Episcopal in the person of the Russian 
Church, for she purchased Russian territory. A thou- 
sand times has the Protestant Episcopal Church been in- 
sulted by the Protestant Sects. A thousand times has 
she unintentionally insulted them. They now are getting 
more polished one toward the other. I am glad to see it. 
Bishop Doane, though he does not believe in Presby- 
terian orders, invited a Presbyterian minister into the 
sanctuary of his cathedral and permitted him to preach 
the Gospel after the Presbyterian fashion to Episcopal 
clergy and laity.“ What, is not this sacrilege? Suppos- 
ing the Presbyterian preacher should have poured out 
Calvinism and heresy and perverted some of Bishop 
Doane’s sheep, lambs and under shepherds? I myself 


A committee was appointed by the General Convention of 
1904 to attend the Confederation of Protestant churches in York. 
This committee attended and welded the P. E. Church to the 
Confederation of Protestants. | 

“Bishop Doane was one of the committee to the Protestant 
Confederation. 
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have listened to the Presbyterian, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
preach in the Rev. Dr. Stephen Tyng’s Church? (St. 
George’s, New York). The Holy Eastern and the Roman 
Catholic Churches are more careful. They guard their 
flocks by permitting only validly and regularly ordained 
Priests of their churches to speak for them in their sanc- 
tuaries. | 

I have little doubt but that the Holy Eastern Church 
will give a speedy and decisive answer to the Anglican 
Church the moment the latter proves her claims as being 
an integral portion of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic _ 
Church founded by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
‘and as well explicitly defines her doctrinal status as being 
in accord with the faith of the first seven General Coun- 
cils. But the Holy Eastern Church, while she will always 
be courteous, desires no side approaches or quasi authori- 
tative talk on such important subjects. The matter is too 
serious to play with. The Committee which comes to her 
must bring the proper credentials and be ready to meet 
squarely and frankly all controversial points. She is 
willing to welcome such a Committee. Her claims for 
respect as the Mother Church of Christendom deserve 
better treatment than the insults given by the disrespect- 
ful journalists of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Her 
membership of about one hundred and twenty-five millions 
of devoted children of God count themselves not a whit 
behind in honor to the eight hundred and eight thousand 


“The funeral service of Chief Justice Chase. Dr. Hall wore a 
Calvinistic gown and sat until he began to preach within the 
chancel rail. 7 
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members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Yet it is 
most strange that every Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church remained silent while their newspaper 
minions poured forth their lies and folly. Why such 
silence? Any true part of the Holy Catholic Church 
would have disciplined such audacious editors. But there 
is no such thing as real authority in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Bishops may crush an outspoken priest 
so long as he has no money to “back him up,” but some 
Episcopal Bishops will never fight that which they can 
use so long as it has financial support. The god of wealth 
and worldly influence is a powerful deity in Protestant 
Episcopal political economy. 

The Prelates of the Holy Orthodox Church, who have 
been the guardians of “the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints,” may not be acquainted with all “the western 
ways,” but to a man they are conversant with the Doc- 
trine, Discipline and Worship of the undivided Catholic 
Church. They are heroic Christians—gentlemen of the 
highest standing, filled with the love of Christ for all 
who serve him in sincerity and truth. They will do what 
they believe is right and just, even if the heavens should 
fall as a consequence. They are of that metal of which 
the Apostles were cast. Let us hope, then, that when 
the day for reunion comes, when God’s ways are known 
the Anglican Church will not have occasion to feel pained 
over the “reordination” of one who was once a Cleric in 
her active ministry. She may rather bless God and your 
Grace for wakening her up to a sense of her long ne- 
glected duty for not only proclaiming herself as possess- 
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ing a Catholic heritage in the midst of Protestantism, but 
also for not proving her claims so that no question may 
remain to be settled in the eyes of the great historical 
Churches of Christendom. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH’S DISREGARD FOR ANCIENT 
CANONS, 


Yet, I greatly fear, your Grace, that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church does not see herself as others see her, 
or as she appears in the light of antiquity, especially when 
she appeals to the Ancient Canons when she has been a 
little disturbed by the canonical action of a great his- 
torical Church. If any one were to compare her conduct 
of life, her discipline, her administration of the Sacra- 
ments, etc., with the ancient canons and usages, he would 
be astonished to find that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which has criticised the Russian Church as act- 
ing contrary to the Canons of the General Councils is 
herself the most daring and reckless violator of Apostolic 
and Ecumenical Canons and usages amongst bodies 
claiming to be historical on the face of the globe. 

I hold that the Russian Church obeys all Ancient 
Canons in dealing with all the acknowledged parts of the 
Holy Catholic Church. She also observes all of the an- 
cient ceremoniés connected with the administration of 
the Seven Sacraments during the period of the Seven 
General Councils, and indeed, to be still more ancient, 
during the period of the first four. She has no apology, 
therefore, to offer to any Christian body, however re- 
spectable, for violation of any rule that is ancient. 
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But now turn, your Grace, please, to the Canons bind- 
ing upon the whole universal Church. I find that there 
are twenty-four (24) Apostolical Canons which the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church disregards, and they seem to be 
such necessary ‘rules of the Ancient Church and of the 
Church of to-day, that those parts having a respect for 
antiquity observe them. And while the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is quite emphatic on the Ecumenical in her 
so-called regard for the Canons of the General Councils 
I also notice that she disobeys without even a blush or 
an apology or an explanation nine of the Canons of 
Chalcedon, one of Constantinople and four of the Council 
of Nice. To be more explicit she disregards Canons 6, 7, 
Q, IO, II, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 37, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 48, 50, 54, 59, 64, 74, 75 and 81 of the Apostolical. 
Also Canons 3, 4, 6, 7, 14, 15, 18, 20, and 21 of the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council (Chalcedon) Canon 6 of the Second 
Ecumenical Council (Constantinople) and Canons 3, 
5, 17 and 20 of the First Ecumenical (Nice). If she has 
any regard for the Canons of Neo Cæsarea, Antioch and 
Laodicea, she disobeys of the first, Canons 1, 2, 3, 7 
and 11, and of the second, Canons I and 21, and of the 
third, Canons 6, I0, 20, 30, 31, 33, 41, 48, 52, 54 and 55. 

Surely then we may well be surprised at the late con- 
duct of the Protestant Episcopal Church. There is an 
old proverb which runs: “Those who live in glass houses. 
ought not to throw stones.” The Russian Church has not 
been attempting anything of this kind of a foolish game, 
but she is well able to pick up and throw pretty heavy 
ones against the panes of glass of which the Protestant 
Episcopal Church’s ancient or late edifice is erected. 
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Now indeed as she has convulsively appealed to an- 
tiquity, it may be your Grace’s privilege to nail her to 
the past. By doing so you will have done more for her 
than many of her own sons. You will have helped the 
Catholic party within the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
You will have been the angel on earth to carry out the 
answer of our dear Lord to the prayers of all those 
blessed saints whose names are mentioned in the calen- 
dar .of the Churches of England and Ireland, and all 
other portions of the Anglican communion, but which 
have been ruthlessly struck out by the hands of those in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church who loved to cater to 
ultra-Protestantism and have far departed from the an- 
cient paths of piety and reverence trodden by those who 
now, as ever, plead before Christ’s throne for His Holy 
Church on earth. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL INDEFINITENESS. 


= But I will proceed, your Grace, to another point to 
show you that though the Protestant Episcopal Church 
believes in the Trinity without the slightest question— 
possessing even a most gloriously arranged service for 
the proper worship of the Divine Majesty—yet she fool- 
ishly has, as in the Ordinal, an Alternative Preface at the 
Holy Eucharist for her Trisagion. Indeed if she had not 
had some trouble with one of her leading clerical sons in 
her early days and at the present time was not sur- 
rounded by Unitarianism this might not mean anything. 
If even the Church of England had an Alternative Pre- | 
face we might be able to trace through the Mother 
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Church some relationship between it and the past, but 
no, she stands alone for not even in the Scotch Com- 
munion Service, on the model of which her own Com- 
munion Service was framed through Bishop Seabury, 
can be found anything but one bold and unequivocating 
proclamation of “The Trinity in Unity, and Unity in 
Trinity.” 

Her first Form of Preface” is unmistakably clear as 
to teaching, viz. :— 

“Who art one God, one Lord; not one only Person, 
but three Persons in one Substance. For that which we 
believe of the glory of the Father, the same we believe of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost without any difference 
or inequality.” 

While her other Form“ not found either in her Mother 
Church’s Communion Service or in any of the Sister 
Churches, reads thus: 

“For the precious death and merits of thy Son Jesus 
Christ Our Lord, and for the sending to us of the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter: who are one with thee in thy 
eternal Godhead.” 

I do not intend to be too critical or captious, but I am 
persuaded this latter preface was put in to please those 
who did not care to be forced to recite a clear and dog- 


matic statement of the Blessed Trinity. There have been - 


such in the Protestant Episcopal Church of old, and alas! 


“Book of Common Prayer, page 234. 
“Tbid. 
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there are some to-day.” But they cannot be removed so 
long as their bishops are satished ‚with their apologies 
and explanations, however heretically inclined they may 
be.” | 

I have given your Grace a few fair specimens of the 
Anglican Church’s way of doing things and of express- 
ing herself. She defines and is explicit for those who 
desire explicitness and leaves herself nebulistic enough 
for those who do not care to be dogmatic. Thus within 
her fold there can be gathered members from every sect 
of Protestantism who are willing to accept two Sacra- 
ments as generally necessary to Salvation, that is to say, 
Baptism and the Supper of Our Lord.” All that is re- 
quired of a layman as a test of Faith, is to believe in the 
“ Apostles’ Creed.” This is used as the Baptismal Sym- 
bol ;" but in reciting this he may say of Christ instead of 
“He descended into hell” the alternative “He went into 
the place of departed spirits.”™ He, too, has permission 


“Bishop Seymour preaching at the consecration of Bishop 
Gailor said that the Church was “honeycombed with infidelity.” 
Great protests were made against the election of Phillips Brooks 
to the episcopate of Massachusetts. 

“Rev. Dr. Heber Newton of New York City, and the Rev. Dr. 
Crapsey of Rochester have both had the protection of their 
Bishops. The Rev. Dr. Rainsford of New York City has been 
cut off from preaching for the St. Andrew Brotherhood, on the 
alleged charge of denying the necessity of the Atonement. Bishop 
__ Potter, however, has not inhibited him, nor Bishop Whitaker. 

“Church Catechism of the P. E. Church. Book of Common 
Prayer, page 270. 

“Public Baptism of Infants, Book of Common Prayer, page 248, 
also in all of her forms of Baptism. 

Morning Prayers P. E. Church, page 11; also in Evening 
Prayers, page 25. 
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to compel the Priest to omit the sign of the Cross” in the 
administration to him or to his children of Holy Bap- 
tism, and if he has any further scruples as to the mode 
of the presence of Our Dear Lord in the Holy Eucharist 
he may be told that, while the Church of England says 
in her Church Catechism that Christ is “Verily and in- 
_ deed taken and received’™ therein the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church uses a milder expression to wit: “Spiritually 
taken and received,” which expression may suit any sect 
or party. 

THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AN ANTITHESIS TO CHURCHES 

AROUND HER. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Anglican Church is 
never colored by the religion with which she comes in 
contact. She rather forms an antithesis. For instance: 
In Scotland coming in contact with Presbyterianism she 
is “High Church.” In Ireland she has had to contend 
with Romanism, therefore, she is “Low Church.” In 
England until of late she has been quite Eusebian, that 
is, somewhat condescending—looking down with painful 
solicitude upon the Dissenters who indeed caused her 
some anxiety because of their missionary zeal amongst 
the lower and middle classes. Now, however, she is 
awake to her mission and trying to regain the ground 
that was almost lost to her in some quarters. Her Catho- 
lic party is filled with holy and zealous members who 


Public Baptism of Infants, page 249, and in all other forms of 


Baptism. . , 
“Compare Catechism of the Church of England with that of the 
P. E. Church, page 270, Book of Common Prayer. 
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come very near to the souls of men while her Evangelical 
or “Low Church” party expound the Gospel with Apos- 
tolic earnestness though lax in Ritual Observances. 
Those who now are subservient to State influence in 
England are of the “Broad Church” party—but their 
breadth of thought consists chiefly in trying to shatter old 
time réspect for the miraculous in religion and the tradi- 
tional reverence for the Bible. The Church in the United 
States, though having the three schools of thought in her 
midst, is remarkable for the fact that the “Low Church” 
as well as “the High” observes the Fasts and Festivals 
and so also does “the Broad Church” party—and, strange 
to say, within the last twenty-five years in nearly every 
church the Western Colors have come to be used for 
vestments, at least the stoles, and altar hangings, etc. 
Congregations in the United States are frequently found 
to be more Catholic than their Rectors—but the whole 
tendency of the Church is to be “High” and devoted “to 
decency and order” in public worship. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church is marked by much zeal in the United 
States and comprises within her fold a greater amount of 
wealth than any other religious body. 


DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 


I may as well explain just what I mean by “High 
Churchmanship,” “Broad Churchmanship,” and “Low 
Churchmanship” and indeed it would be well to add, per- 
haps, “Ritualists” in the list. 

“High Churchmen” are those who are strenuous de- 
fenders of “the necessity of Sacramental Grace, and of 
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Apostolic Orders.” They are not necessarily Ritualists. 
In fact such men as Pusey and Keble in England, so far 
as vestments were concerned, would appear almost on 
the list of “Low Churchmen.” The great body of the 
clergy of the Anglican Church to-day are High Church 
and have a great tendency toward Ritualism. 

“Broad Churchmen’” first came into view at the Restor- 
ation of the Royal Power in England in the days of 
Charles II. They have had in their midst in the past and 
there are not wanting now, men of very great ability. 
They aimed and still aim more or less to keep out conten- 
tion by specially dwelling on great moral truths and pass- 
ing almost entirely over doctrinal teaching. Of late the 
“Higher Critics” are chiefly “Broad Churchmen” and are 
looked upon with suspicion so far as their respect for 
miracles and inspiration is concerned. 

“Low Churchmen” have been and are still successors 
of the Puritan school of thought. They are either Cal- 
vinistic or Zwinglian in views. The Holy Communion 
to them is “the reception of consecrated Bread and 
Wine,” which only puts them “in mind of Christ.” “Ab- 
solution” is with them merely declarative. Baptism is gen- 
erally disassociated from all idea of sacramental grace 
and is regarded only as a ceremonial admission into the 
visible Church. The three Orders of the Ministry Low 
Churchmen have maintained to be convenient but not in- 
dispensably necessary to the existence of the Church. 

A Ritualist is one who lays special stress upon the so- 
called right performance of the Mass. The members of 
this school are a wing of “the Catholic Party,” but they 
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are not men of great depth. They frequently drop into 
the Roman Church. l | 

. The Catholic Party of to-day are the High Churchmen 
of olden days who have combined with a right view of the 
Church and her Sacraments a proper regard for an ornate 
Service in obedience to the Rubrics of the Church.—Un- 
_ like the Ritualist they do not ape after Rome, but observe 
old Anglican usages. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH MOST LAX IN 
DISCIPLINE OF THE LAITY. 


Of all portions of the Anglican Church the Protestant 
Episcopal is the most lax in discipline. She exercises 
scarcely any discipline whatever over the laity, though 
she has Rubrical provision for the same. The laity 
practically govern the Church and the Bishops defer as 
a general thing more to the wishes of the rich laity than 
to those of the clergy. A man had no need of being bap- 
tized or confirmed to be a member of the vestry of a par- 
ish in most of the dioceses some years ago, and it is so 
to a great extent still. In fact delegates being elected from 
vestries to Diocesan Councils, an unbaptized man if chosen 
as one could have the privilege of voting on the most 
vital doctrinal or disciplinary subject and have a voice 
in the selection of a Bishop. Such a layman, too, could 
be a “rank heretic.” 

The Rector or Parish Priest in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church holds frequently an unenviable position. He 
must be a good yachtsman to steer clear of trouble, and 
alas; too frequently, a moral coward or a time server. 
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There is a peculiar game which can be well played by a 
bishop and layman and in which the Parish Priest in- 
variably finds himself defeated. If, for instance, a Rector 
displeases a rich person in his congregation it 1s soon 
found out that he has “lost his influence ;” and if he does 
not feel that God needs his services elsewhere and seek 
and accept a call from there he is “frozen out” or “starved 
out” while his Bishop looks benignly on. Or there is an- 
other way. A Canon some years ago was passed in the 
General Convention whereby a Priest or Congregation 
could appeal to the Bishop for the dissolution of pastoral 
relations. It has caused much trouble for the Rectors for 
invariably the disgruntled layman can thereby find the 
ear of the Bishop who, in but few exceptions, stands by 
the Laity and gives the Rector a limited time to with- 
draw to another field of labor. 

A successful Priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is not necessarily a man who has gathered in Christ’s 
scattered sheep and has fed them with sacramental life, 
but the Rector, who without offending the influential, has 
increased the finances and kept his Parish out of debt. 


HER JUDICIAL SYSTEM DEFECTIVE. 


Until of late years A.D. 1904, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church so far as her judicial system was concerned was 
looked upon as the most unjust, cruel and unchristian 
religious body on the face of the globe. For fear that 
I should be misjudged in this statement I prefer to give 
the words of others (of her own sons) covering this 
point. The great scholar, and thorough Catholic of his 
day, Rev. John Henry Hopkins, S.T.D.,* son of a pre- 
siding Bishop, says: “In all our dioceses, except the three 
in Illinois, the systems of Church courts for the trial of 


s“ The Church Cyclopzedia—Appellate Courts.” 
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priests, deacons, and laymen, is incomplete, providing for 
the most part, for only one formal trial. In nearly all, 
no trial can be entered upon unless the bishop con- 
sents. In nearly all, the Bishop has so large an agency in 
the formation of the Court—which is a Court appointed 
for the special case—that it is quite possible to organize 
it to convict or acquit, as he may prefer. E 
If injustice were done there could be no possible remedy. 
His oppressor might be deposed, but he him- 
self would not be in the slightest degree relieved from the 
consequences of that oppression.” The Rev. Francis 
Vinton, S.T.D., D.C.L.,° Professor of Canon Law in the 
General Theological Seminary, writes: “The Presbyters 
and Deacons who suffer the misfortune of being con- 
victed after trial by Ecclesiastical Courts in a Diocese in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, are the only men on 
the face of Christian Civilization who are deprived of 
the human Right of Appeal.” 
- I could give more expressions of thoughtful and great 
men, but these two will suffice because of the prominence 
and learning of the writers. Since they have written on 
the subject chiefly on account of the “Irvine-Talbot” case 
which emphasized ” the need of a Court of Appeals, there 
has been one provided. Still, in making this provision the 
formation of Courts of First Resort is open to the same 
defects as those to which the Rev. Dr. John Henry Hop- 
kins refers. A Bishop may still with others conspire” to 


s‘ Francis Vinton’s “A Manual Commentary, etc. Canon Law, 
P. E. Ch.,” page 153. 

“Report No. 5, House of Bishops Journal of the General Con- 
vention P. E. Church, I9go1. 


Though conspiracy was condemned by the Fourth General 
Council and Canon XVIII passed to that effect with a pen- 
alty, the P. E. Church has neither canon nor penalty. In fact 
her Bishops may conspire if they please to crush and depose a 
Priest. 
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depose his Presbyter or Deacon. If the case is well tried 
and the compact of conspirators cannot be overthrown in 
their evidence, the Court of Appeals cannot help the 
convicted for this latter Court can only review the legal 
aspects of the case. And furthermore the poor clergyman 
who, perhaps, may be on the verge of starvation may 
find himself financially unable to meet the expenses of an 
appeal. No one can be punished for swearing falsely in 
an Ecclesiastical Court against a clergyman. Evidence 
will be taken from the most disreputable person.” The 
State has no penalty for perjury other than that com- 
mitted in her own courts. 

The Canon which now stands for the trial of a Bishop 
is actually a Canon how to prevent the trial of a Bishop. 


THE REASONS FOR HARMONY IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Now it may be asked “How is it possible that there is 
such apparent harmony in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church when there is found within her midst such dis- 
- cordant elements and so much heterodoxical opinion ?” 

The Anglican Church as a whole is an exceedingly 
elastic as well as liberal body. Her pendulum in the 
performance of the services may swing from the most 
ornate Ritual following as closely as possible that of the 
Roman Mass to the ultra-Protestant baldness and sim- 
plicity of worship. 

The Church of England declared and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church” adopted her words and incorporated 
them into the Preface of her Book of Common Prayer 
the following: Seeking to “keep the happy mean be- 


- °” The Fourth General Council in Canon XXI rules against in- 
discriminate testimony, but with a P. E. ecclesiastical court it is 
a matter of discretion. She has no canon on the subject. 


Preface to Book of Common Prayer, page 5. 
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tween too much stiffness in refusing and too much easi- 
ness in admitting variations in things once advisedly es-. 
tablished, she hath, in the reign of several Princes, since 
the first compiling of her Liturgy in the time of Edward 
the Sixth, upon just and weighty considerations her 
thereunto moving, yielded to make such alterations in 
some particulars as in their respective times were thought 
convenient; yet so as that the main body and essential 
parts of the same (as well in the chiefest materials, as in 
the frame and order thereof) have still been continued 
firm and unshaken.” The only thing that there has been 
any special controversy over in England so far as the 
performance of the service has been is that which has 
arisen out of the proper interpretation of what is known 
as the “Ornaments Rubric.” This Rubric reads as fol- 
lows: ‘And here it is to be noted, that such Ornaments 
of the Church and of the Ministers thereof, at all Times 
of their Ministrations shall be retained, and be in use, as 
were in this Church of England, by the Authority of Par- 
liament in the Second year of the reign of King Edward 
the Sixth.” The Protestant Episcopal Church has fortu- 
nately shifted the responsibility of settling this matter 
upon the shoulders of the Mother Church by saying in 
the Preface of her Book of Common Prayer” “this 
Church is far from intending to depart from the Church 
of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline or 
worship, or further than local circumstances require.” 
The present Episcopal Robes generally worn by Amer- 
ican and English Bishops are those which were and are 
still used by English Lord Bishops in the upper House 
of Parliament. Properly speaking Anglican robes ought 


“Found immediately before the “Order for Morning Prayer,” 
in Prayer Book of the Church of England. 


-Preface to Book of Common Prayer, page VI. 
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not to differ much from those of the Church of Rome. 
However, the former robes are more graceful in shape 
and as a general thing richer in fabric though more mod- 
est in ornament. There were and are still certain 
characteristic vestments of each of the Western Churches 
of which there is no necessity to speak. I am only trying 
to show how the Anglican Church (and especially the 
American daughter) leaves her Bishops and clergy in 
general to decide for themselves within certain limits. 
While this has some virtues about it, yet it certainly has 
also many defects and is the cause of some confusion to 
the mind of a stranger who may pass in one day from the 
service of a Low Church Priest to that of a Ritualistic 
one. 

Now this so-called liberty is one reason for the notice- 
able harmony in an Episcopal Congregation, Diocese or 
General Convention. No man is forced to accept a set 
rule of Faith (excepting the Creeds) or mode of perform- 
ing the worship as prescribed by the Prayer Book. The 
latter has Rubrics and the Ritualist sees in them the 
“shall” of absolute obedience, while the Low Churchman 
reads between the lines a “matter of discretion” in fact 
“non-essential” so long as the words of the Prayer Book 
are said. And indeed the Church, too, does not require 
the minister to have two whole hands to administer the 
Sacraments or two legs to stand upon. Men with crip- 
pled hands, wooden or deformed legs, men deaf and 
dumb now serve as Priests at her altar. Yet taking the 
clergy as a body they are some of the most high-toned 
gentlemen and best scholars of the English speaking 
people. Your Grace has been assaulted in the Church 
papers by those who are not counted refined. Of course 
there can be found exceptions therein as in the great 
churches of the East and West. The greatest fault that 
the Protestant Episcopal ministry has is its miserable 
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servility to wealth and fashion and which, indeed, is apt 
to crush out true spirituality and also tenderness toward 
the poor of God’s Church. 

And there is another reason for harmony and that is 
the great love which all schools of thought in the Angli- 
can Church have for the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Prayer Book and Bible with their collection of beautiful 
hymns form a spiritual trio of inspiration which electri- 
fies all schools and parties when they assemble in Church 
or in council. In fact you can find the Book of Common 
Prayer in the homes of very many sectarians. I mean 
Presbyterians, Methodists, etc. The Sects even use the 
Marriage and Burial Services of the Anglican Church 
and adopt very much of the contents of the Prayer Book 
in their public worship as well as copy much Anglican 
Church ornamentation and ceremony. They, too, now 
observe many of the Festivals and Fasts prescribed by the 
Book of Common Prayer. I personally, have seen almost 
a revolution in the last thirty or forty years in these 
respects on the part of the numerous Protestant Sects. 

Of course it must be remembered that these sacred 
books of the Anglican Church are all in the language 
spoken by the English speaking world. Besides, ‘the 
marked intelligence of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon races 
demands a book in the hands of those who worship. 
They grow tired of looking on. They are too nervous 

a people to keep their mouths shut. They are too active 
to either sit a long while or stand. They, therefore, have 
a form of worship prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer whereby not only every faculty of manhood, but 
also every limb or member of the body is engaged in the 
worship of Almighty God. 

The Anglican mind does not like repetitions in Prayers 
or Litanies, and while the structure of her services is 
always the same yet she has left wide margin for enrich- 
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ment with hymns, chants, and anthems taken from Scrip- 
' tures. She prides herself on her chanting and instru- 
mental music. Her theory is that everything that is 
good ought to be turned to the glory of God. This, in- 
deed, may account for the very great number of “nominal 
Christians,” or, as I had better say “nondescript Chris- 
tians” and in fact bare moralists who attend her services. 
They delight in the dignity and richness, yet simplicity 
of her worship. 

She has one apparent fault to one who likes explicitness 
viz.: the absence of the same in dogmatic statements. In 
other portions of the Holy Catholic Church there is but 
one interpretation of a doctrine and one way of per- 
forming the service. Each child of that portion of the 
Church knows just what the other believes. It is not 
so in the Anglican Church, Yet strange to say in the 
same pew may be sitting or kneeling five persons each 
holding a different view of the Holy Eucharist and yet 
each equally reverent and reading out of the same Book 
of Common Prayer. And, too, I have seen men in the 
same chancel wearing different colored stoles—some 
black, and some. white, red or green, and furthermore 
you may see in one church the chasuble and alb with the 
other Eucharistic vestments worn, while in another there 
may be found only the cassock, surplice and stole, and 
yet in another the Genevan “Black Gown” with bands 
or the Black Friar’s Robe during the delivery of the ser- 
mon. However, the great majority of clergy and churches 
are adopting more settled customs and greater harmony 
in “non-essentials” as they speak of all things excepting 
“the Creeds” and “Liturgy” or Book of Common Prayer. 

I may be pardoned at this point to briefly call your at- 
tention to the fact that the Book of Common Prayer is 
chiefly a compilation so far as morning and evening 
prayers are concerned from the “Book of Hours,” and 
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thus it has some undercurrent of magnetic infhience in 
drawing together those who are specially fond of the 
ancient ways, prayers and supplications as well as the 
Te Deum and Doxologies, while on the other hand there 
is much that is modern in these services or at least old 
prayers are modernized and therefore those who may 
love the past and its sacredness as well as those who be- 
lieve in being “up with the age” have no difficulty in 
using this Book. She also has aimed to gather into her 
Prayer Book the best from all the “uses” common in 
England before the Reformation “in saying and singing,” 
viz.: from those of Salisbury, Hereford, Bangor, York 
and Lincoln. Perhaps it is this example of diversity in 
unity that has set her children the example of unity in 
diversity. 

Your Grace, I have written to you in great length 
without any intention of literary merit. My letter after 
all has had only one intention, viz.: to point out to you 
the actual state of affairs so far as I know of them 
within a Church which claims for herself Apostolicity 
and Catholicity. 

I would not do the Anglican Church a wrong. I 
would not any more than I would cut off this hand which 
holds the pen by which I communicate my thoughts to 
your Grace in black and white, withhold one truth or 
hide away one merit of which she glories. On the con- 
trary I trust my very frankness may be the cause of 
stirring up a spirit of interest on the part of the Holy 
Orthodox Church so that the Anglican claims may be 
fairly and quickly weighed and that the Saviour’s prayer, 
so far as the Anglican Church and the Holy Orthodox at 
least are concerned, may be fulfilled—“that they all may 
be one.” 

Meanwhile (may I be pardoned for even suggesting ?) 
the Holy Orthodox Church under your Archiepiscopal 
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government has a great and blessed work to do in the | 
United States. Of all parts of the Holy Catholic Church © 
the Holy Orthodox Church’s work, let me emphasize, Is 
THAT OF THE MOST IMPORTANT. She 1s the Mother 
Church of Christendom. Her lamps, therefore, ought to 
be kept filled, the wicks trimmed and always burning. 
Her priests to a man ought to be conversant with the 
ways, language and all things of the Western world. 
Here is the table land for unification. Here is the plat- 
form where with one tongue the diversities of languages 
of Babel shall be driven forever away as marks of divi- 
sion, or reasons for a lack of love one toward another. 

In the Providence of God you, most Reverend Sir, have 
been selected as the loving, gentle shepherd whom we 
of your fold revere and love and follow in humble and 
childlike godly submission for we feel that, though you 
are our gentle Chief Shepherd, still you are our firm and 
masterful as well as intrepid leader. 

May God spare you length of years ; and oh, may he pro- © 
long your days in the midst of this Western World until 
you have truly fulfilled the mission unto which Christ has 
appointed you, for not unto Rome, but to Constan- 
tinople must the world look for the old, well beaten path 
which leads to the Jerusalem on earth where Christ died, 
rose, and from whence He ascended to the Jerusalem 
which is on High—the Mother of us all. 

Realizing that I am the least of your children in the 
faith, still I beg to have the honor not to be a whit behind 
the greatest in love and obedience as 


Your son and servant, 


INGRAM N. W. IRVINE. 
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The Holy Orthodox Church 


The Holy Orthodox Church possesses a Priesthood of unbroken suc- 
cession from Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Her Liturgy.is that 
of St, James of Jerusalem abbreviated by SS. Basil and Chrysostom. Her 
Ceremonial is that of the Ancient Church, though well adapted to modern 
times. She numbers about one hundred and twenty-five millions of Chris- 
tians, who are under the four Ancient Patriarchates of the East and the 
Holy Synod of Russia. In the United States besides the Russian, Syria- 
Arabic and Servian Clergy, whose names may be found in the subjoined 
list, there are several Greek Priests, who are under the Metropolitan of 
Athens, but who, so far as Episcopal Ministrations are concerned, call upon 
the Orthodox Archbishop of North America, 

The Holy Orthodox Church recognizes but seven General Councils, and 
while holding inviolately the Catholic Faith as taught down to the close 
of the Seventh General, she is not in union with the fifth Patriarchate, 
namely, the Roman Catholic Church. 

She holds out a loving hand to all who believe the Ancient Faith, 
whether in the East or West, and practice it, and who accept the Holy 
Scriptures as the Word of God. Her continual prayer is for the unity of 
Christendom. 


The Orthodox Diocese of North America and Aleutian Islands 


CLERGY AND CHURCHES 


MOST REV. TIKHON, D.D. 
Archbishop of North America and Aleutian Islands. 


Ricut Rev. Innocent, Bishop of Alaska. 

Ricut Rev. RAPHAEL, Bishop of Brooklyn and Head of the Syrian Branch 
of the Orthodox Church in America. 

Very Rev. ARCHIMANDRITE SEBASTIAN DasovicH, Administrator of the 
Servian Branch of the Orthodox Church in America. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CONSISTORY. 
15 East 97th Street, New York. 


MeEemBERS.—Very Rev. Archpriest Alexander A. Hotovitzky; Rev. B. 
Turkevich, Secretary; Rev. P. Popoff, Treasurer; Mr. N. Greevsky, 
Superintendent of the Depository. 


RURAL DEANS. 


Very Rev. John Nedzelnitzky, Rural Dean of Russian Churches in Eastern 
States of America; Rev. Theo. char eas Rural Dean of Russian 
Chuches in Western States; Rev. Alex, Kedrovsky, Rural Dean of 
Russian Churches in Alaska. 


1. St. Nicholas Cathedral, 15 East 97th St., New York City.—Very Rev. 
A. Hotovitzky, Dean; Rev. E. Zotikoff, Rev. I. N. W. Irvine, D.D., Rev, 
goanniciy Kiyko, Rev. A. Kalneff (Deacon), Canons; N. T. Greevsky, 

recentor: I. Lachno, Reader. 


THE Hours For SERVICE: sunday: Divine Liturgy, 10 a. m.; 
Vespers in English, 7.30 p. m. _ Saturdays—All-night Vigil 7.30 
p- m. The hours for other services are announced on Sundays. 


2. South River, N. J.—Under charge of the Cathedral Clergy. 
3. Passaic (Garfield), N. J.—Three Saints; Rev. P. Popoff. 
4. Bridgeport, Conn.—Holy Spirit’s Church, 89 Hallet St.; (vacant). 


g. Ansonia, Conn.—Three Saints, 6 Lester St.; Rev. Theo. Buketoff, 
Rector; Constantine Buketoff, Reader. 
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6. New Britain, Conn.—SS, Cyril and Methodius, 280 Washington St; 
Rev. Ptolomey Timchenkoff, Rector. 


7. Yonkers, N. Y.—Holy Trinity, 326 Ashburton Ave.; Rev. B. Turke- 
vich, Rector; Stephen Lukach, Reader. 


8. West Itoy (Watervliet), N. Y.—St. Basil the Great; Rev. V. 
Roubinsky; Stephen Fritz, Reader. 


9. Philadelphia, Pa.—St. Andrews, 701 North Fifth St.; Rev. Con- 
stantine Seletzky. 


10. Catasauqua, Pa.—Holy Trinity; Rev. Alex. Nemolovsky, Rector; A. 
Tarasar, Reader. 

11. Reading, Pa.—St. Basil the Great. 

12. McAdoo, Pa.—St. Mary’s. 


13. Shepton, Pa.—St. John the Baptist; Rev. Leonty Vladyshevsky. 
14. St. Clair, Pa. 


15. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Resurrection, Main St.; Very Rev. Archpriest 
A. G. Toth; M. Perhach, Reader. 


16. Old Forge, Pa.—St. Michael; Rev. E. Klopotovsky. 
17. Scranton, Pa.—SS. Peter and Paul. 


18. Mayfield, Pa.—St. John the Baptist; Rev. Arseny Chatovtzoff; G. 
Cherepnin, Reader. 


19. Bakie, Pa.—St. Mary’s Chapel. (See Mayfield, Pa.) 


gee Simpson, Pa.—St. Basil the Great; Rev. A. Boguslavsky; I. Wolk, 
Reader, 
tan Olyphant, Pa.—St. Nicholas; Rev. A. Boguslavsky; J. Kolesnikoff, 
eader. 


22. South Canaan, Pa.—St. Tikhon Monastery and Orphans’ Home; 
Rev. Tikhon Rostovsky. 


23. Buffalo, N. Y.—SS. Peter and Paul; Rev. A. Veniaminoff. 


24. Pittsburg, Pa.—St. Michael; Very Rev. J. Nedzelnitzky, Archpriest, 
Rector; J. Lomokin, Reader. 


25. Allegheny City, Pa.—Rev. W. Alexandroff, Rector; A. Trophimo- 
vich, Reader. 


26. Charleroy, Pa.—St. John the Baptist; Rev. P. Kochanik; Theo. 
Danchenko, Reaver. 


27. Cleveland, Ohio.—St. Theodosius; Rev. I. Kappahadze, Rector; 
V. Oranovsky, Reader; V. Vasilioff, Professor of the Missionary School. 


28. Marblehead, Ohio.—St. Mary’s; Rev. Anthony Doroschuk, Rector. 
29. Kelly Island.—SS. Peter and Paul. (See Marblehead.) 


30. Phillipsburg, Pa.—St. John the Baptist; Rev. Joannicky Krasskoff; 
M. Moroz, Reader. 

31. Osceola Mills, Pa.—St. eri oe (See Phillipsburg, Pa.) 

32. Patton, Pa.—SS, Peter and Paul. (See Phillipsburg, Pa.) 


33. Chicago, Ill.—Holy Trinity; Rev. J. Kochuroff, Rector; I. Kedrov- 
sky, Deacon. ` 


34. Streator, I1l.—Three Saints; Rev. M. Potochny. 
35. Madison, Ill_—St, Mary’s. (See Streator.) 


36. Minneapolis, Minn.—Rev. C. Popoff; V. Benzin, Reader; A. Kuku- 
levsky, Professor of the Seminary, , 

37. North Prairie, Minn.—J. Moroz, Reader. (See Minneapolis.) 

38. Wisconsin, Minn.—St. Michael. 
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39. Denver, Colo.—Transfiguration; Rev. Gr. Shutak. 
40. Pueblo, Colo.—St. Michael; Rev. W. Kalneff. 
41. Calhan, Colo.—St. Mary’s; attached to Colorado 


42. Hartshorne, Ind.—SS. Cyril and Methodius; Rev. Gregorius 
Varlashkin. 


43. Galveston, Tex.—SS, Constantin and Helene; Very Rev. Archiman- 
drite Theoclytos Triandafilidis. 


44. San Francisco, Cal.—Holy Trinity; Rev. Theo. Pashkovsky, Rector; 
Rev. N. Metropolsky; G. Popoff, Reader, 


45. Seattle, Wash.—St. Spiridonius; Rev. M. Andready; P. Alexan- 
droff, Reader. 


46. Wilkeson, Wash.—Holy Trinity; attached to Seattle. 
47- Portland, Wash.—Attached to Seattle. 


CANADA, 
' 48. Wostok, Alberta.—Rev. M. Skibinsky. 
49. Bukovina, Alberta.—ot. Nicholas. 
50. Kiselevo, Alberta—Holy Virgin. 
sı. Withford, Alberta.—St. Michael. 
52. Shandro, Alberta.—S. Mary’s. 
53- Beaver Lake, Alberta.—St. James. 
54. Beaver Creek, Alberta.—St. Mary’s. 
ss. Edmonton, Alberta.—St. Barbara. 
56. Rabbit Hill, Aiberta—Ascension. 
57. Conor, Assiniboia.—St. Mary’s. 
58. Crooked Lake.—Transfiguration. 
59. Incingeru.—St, Mary’s. 
60. Salt Coats, Assiniboia.—St. Elias the Prophet. 
61. Salt Coats, Assiniboia—SS, Peter and Paul. 
62. Stuartborn, Manitoba.—St. Demetrius of Solun. 
63. -Stuartborn, Manitoba.—St. Michael. 
64. Winnipeg, Manitoba.—Rev. J. Sechinsky; J. Soroka, Reader. 
(There are several more priests coming to Canada.) 
SYRO-ARABIAN MISSION. 


65. _ Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. Nicholas Cathedral; Rt. Rev. Bishop Raphael; 
Rev. J. Solomonidis; Rev. E. Uphaish. 


66. Worcester, Mass.—St. George; J. Hussan. 
67. Lawrence, Mass.—Meletius Archimandrite. 


68. Boston, Mass.—Rev. George Maaluf, 
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69. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Rev. M. Khurree. 
70. Kearney, Neb.—Rev. N. Yannie. 
71. Montreal, Canada.—Rev. George Makfuss. 


SERVIAN MISSION. 


72. Chicago, Ill.—kesurrection, Sebastian Archimandrite; Rev. Paul 
Radoslavovich, Damian Hierodeacon, 


73. McKeesport, Pa.—St. Savva; Rev. Hieromonk Nestor. 

74. Wilmerding, Pa.—St. Nicholas; Rev. Philipp Sredanovich, 
75. Steelton, Pa.—St. Nicholas; Rev. Alexander Stoianovich. 
76. Jackson, Cal.—St. Savva; Hieromonk Nikhifor. 

77. Pittsburg, Pa.—Rev. S. Voevodich. 


ALASKA. 


78. Sitka.—St. Michael’s Cathedral; Rt. Rev. Bishop Innocent; Rev. 
Kashevaroff; Seraphim Samuilovich, Hierodeacon; Antony, Hierodeacon; 
P. Kashevaroff, Teacher. 

79. Sitka.—Annunciation. 

80. Juneau.—St. Nicholas; Rev, Alexander Iaroshevich; I. Katanuk, 


81. Killisnoo—St, Andrew; Rev. I, Soboleff; Ck. Sokoloff, Reader. 


82. Nutchek.—Transfiguration: Hieromonk Methodius; Gregorieff, 


Reader, 
(Four chapels attached.) 


83. Kenay.—St. Mary’s; Rev. I. Bortnovsky; W. Deykar, Reader. 


84. Bielkovsk.—Resurrection; Rev. E. Alexin. 
(Seven chapels attached.) 


85. Kodiak.—Resurrection; Rev. V. Martysh; P. Shadura, Deacon; 
Miss L. Alexandroff, Teacher. 
(Seven chapels attached.) 


86. Afognak.—St. Mary’s; Rev. W. Petelin; T. Sherotin, Reader. 
(Seven chapels attached.) 


87. Unalaska.—Ascension; Rev. Alex. Kedrovsky; Rev. V. Kashevaroff; 
Rev. N. Rysseff; Alex. Kedrovsky, Reader; P. Chubaroff, Teacher. 
(Eight chapels attached.) 


88. St. George’s Island.—St. George; Rev. P. Koshevaroff; Merkurieff, | 
Reader. 


89. St. Paul—St. Paul; Rev. I. Orloff; Kochergin, Reader. 

90. St. Michael.—St. Mary’s; Rev. P. Orloff. Rotlino.—One chapel. 

91. Ikohmut.—Holy Cross; Rev. Hieromonk Amphylochius; Belkoff, 
oe (Two chapels attached.) 


92. Pavlovskoe.—St. Sergius; Rev. K. Paoloff; Rev. P. Amkan. 
(One chapel attached.) 


93. Nushahak.—SS. Peter and Paul; Rev. W. Kashevaroft; I. Orloff, 
Reader. 


Views of Questions 


to be examined by the Local Council 
of the Russian Church. 


“Se 


1, Division of the Russian Church into 


Metropolitan Districts, 


The Holy Synod edict of 18-22 March 
1905 proposes the restoration of Patriarchal 
dignity in Russia. Not only would this be 
in harmony with the dignity and the great- 
ness of the Russian church, but it also 
would bring it nearer to the statute in- 
dicated in the canons. The wish to realize 
this statute calls for another reform in our 
church: its division into metropolitan dis- — 
tricts. As is known we have metropol- 
itans in the Russian church as it is, but 
they differ from the other bishops in their 
titles, not in their rights. Yet in accord- 
ance with the canon, a metropolitan s 
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"the chief in the district”, and the bishops of 
every district must look up to him as their 
head and undertake nothing exceeding their 
authority without consulting him. Besides the 
canonical basis, practical considerations also 
speak for the metropolitan districts: the Rus. 
sian land is too extensive, and the supreme 
church government is burdened with a 
great mass of affairs, which could conven- 
iently be transfered to the districts. We 
can also entirely endorse the argument of 
the Chief Procurator, expressed by bim 28 
July 1905, Nr. 100, that "the existence of 
especial problems which are to be discharged 
by the church government in various ter- 
ritories of the Empire and which serve as 
a vital foundation for the institution of the 
district or territorial antonomies (for exam- 
ple, in the Western provinces, in the East 
of Russia, and in the Caucasus)”. 

Fearing that such a division may prove 
contrary to the state unity hus no sufficient 
foundation: the districts are but perts of 
the same church, the supreme church 
government remaining in the capital of the 
Empire. In spite of certain peculiaritics 
in various territories, the one faith still 
remains, and its oneness in itself is a strong 
moral cement which soulders the varivus 
tribes of our population into one family. 
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“As to the division of Russia into 
metropolitan - districts, it is a matter of 
course that it could not be done on any 
one special principle, either geographical or 
ethnographical: in one case it would be 
necessary and natural to deal according to 
the one, in another to the second, and in 
a third case the past history of the or- 
thodox tribes which make up the Empire 
ought to be kept in view. Accordingly it 
seems that it would not be groundless to 
divide Russia into the following metropol- 
itan districts: the Novgorod district which 
is to be composed of all the northern 
governments, except St. Petersourg, where 
is to be the residence of the Archbishop of 
St. Petersburg, who is also to be the Pa- 
triarch of all the Russians; 2) the Vilna 
district, for the western provinces, in fact 
the sees which used to belong to the Unia; 
3) the Kief district, for the provinces of 
the south west; 4) the Moscow district for 
Central Russia; 5) the Kazan district for 
the eastern governments and those situated 
along the Volga; 6) the Tiflis district for 
the Caucasus, and the exarch of Georgia 
ought to be given the tittle of ’catholicos”; 
7) the Tomsk or Tobulsk district for west- 
ern Siberia and the Turkestan, and 8) the 
Irkutsk district, for eastern Siberia, which 
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might include the orthodox churches of 
Japan and China. 

As to the see of North America it 
ought to be made into an exarchate of the 
Russian church. The fact is that this see 
is composed not only of different national- 
ities, but also of different orthodox church- 
es, which though one in faith each have 
their peculiarities in the canonical order, 
the office ritual and the parish life. These 
peculiarities are dear to them and altogether 
tolerable from the general orthodox point 
of view. This is why we do not consider 
we have the right to interfere with the 
national character of the churches in this 
country and, on the contrary, try to pre- 
serve it, giving each a chance to be gov- 
erned directly by chiefs of the same nation- 
ality. 
Thus the orthodox Syrian church in 
this country was given its own bishop (the 
Right Reverend Raphael of Brooklyn), who 
nominally is the second vicar of the Arch- 
bishop of the Aleutian see, but who in his 
own field of Activity is almost independent. 
The bishop of Alaska is similarly situated. 
The Servian parishes are directly subject to 
a separate chief, who at present is an ar- 
chimandrite, but may be consecrated a 
bishop in the near future. The Greeks of 
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this country also wish to have their own 
bishop and have entered into communication 
with the Synod of Athens on this subject. 
In short, it is possible that there will be 
formed in America an entire exarchate of 
national orthodox churches with their own 
bishops, whose exarch is to be the Russian 
archbishop. 

? In his own field of work each of these 
bishops is to be independent, but the 
affairs which concern the American church 
in general are to be decided by a general 
council, presided over by the Russian arch- 
bishup. Through him will be preserved the 
connection of the orthodox church of Ame- 
rica with the church of all the Russias and 
a degree of dependence of former on the 
latter. Also we must keep in view that, 
compared with the life in the old country, 
life in America has its peculiarities, with 
which the local orthodox church is obliged 
to count, and that consequently that it 
ought to be allowed to be more autonomous 
than other metropolitan districts of Russia. 
The future exarchate of North America 
may be composed as follows: 

1) The archbishopric of New York, 
with all the defendent Russian churches in 
the United States and Canada; : . 

2) The bishopric of Alaska, which is 
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to embrace all the churches of the orthodox 
inhabitants: Russians, Aleutians, Red Indians 
and Esquimaux; 

3) The bishopric of Brooklyn: Syrians; 

4) The bishopric of Chicago: Servians; 

5) The bishopric (?) of the Greeks. 

To complete my answer to the question 
concerning the division of Russia into church 
districts, I think it useful to say that 
bishops of the more important towns, 
though subject to their metropolitan, may 
be given the title of archbishops, especially 
those amongst them, who have vicars. 
However, it is desirable that these latter, 
being the bishop’s assistants, should be 
more independent and spend more time in 
the towns and owesds, the names of which 
are attached to their titles. 

In general, the position of the episcopal 
vicars ought to be regulated and they ought 
to be given more rights than ney have at 
present. 


2. The reform of the episcopal government 
and law court. 

The episcopal government also needs 
reforms. At present its chief organ consists 
of the consistory, against which there are 
many complaints from laymen and clergy 
alike. 
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The consistorial Statute is out of date 
and is permeated with extreme formalism, 
which deadens the "living spirit”. This is 
most necessary that this statute should be 
revised so that the spirit of consistory 
should come nearer to the "council of 
presbyter elders”, who , worked with the 
bishops of old. It must not be a “wall” 
between the bishop and the clergy (and the 
parishioners). 

”The less work a bishop leaves to the 
consistory the better for the church; writes 
the archbishop of Volynia in his answer: 
”the apointments and the transfers of the 
clergy, for instance, and the various decis- 
ions concerning the ritual, ought to be 
attended to outside of the consistory and 
to be sent there when already decided; a 
bishop ought to make the least use possible 
of the existing administrative instances, 
but ought to enter in direct communication 
with all who seek him”. | 

The consistories ought rather to con- 
duct all the economical and financial opera- 
tions, and also to be the clerical courts of 
justice. | 

I do not think it either necessary and 
consistent with the canon of the church to 
separate the clerical lawcourts from the 
consistory, making them a separate organ- 
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ization, which was much talked about some 
thirty years ago. However, this does not 
mean, that the consistorial law courts need 
no reforms: quite the contrary, reforms are 
needed both in the character of cases 
brought before it and in the procedure. A 
consistorial "table of judgement” ought to 
consist of the man apointed by the bishop 
and of two men besides, who are to be 
elected by the clergy in eparchial assemblies. 

With regard to the principle of election, 
there exist among us two extreme opinions. 
The one insists that the suffrage is a sort 
of a panacea against every kind of evil and 
tries to introduce it even when there is no 
great need of it. The other condemns it 
altogether, seeing in it an expression of 
”parlamentarism”, and of the republican 
spirit. 

But in the true church of Christ, where 
there ought to be no worldly ownership, 
where no one should be above anyone else, 
where there should be no struggle, no 
contradicting each other, where on the 
contrary all ought to seek the common 
good, uniting in a common harmonious 
lakour, the suffrage can be applied usefully 
in many regions. Thus it may be adopted 
in the election of clerical judges and in the 
election of the ecclesiastical superintendent, 
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if he is to be considered not as a mere 
organ of the episcopal power, but also as 
an intercessor before the eparchial author- 
ities, an expresser of all such needs of the 
clergy and the churches of his district, 
' which in some sees it would be impossible 
for the bishop to learn personally. 

As to the objects of consistorial juris- 
diction, the divorce cases ought to be 
transfered from it to civil law courts, though 
the church must preserve the right to con- 
firm or to disagree with the verdicts of the 
civil authorities, and also to have a decisive 
voice as to the legality of second marriages 
for the divorced. The civil law courts also 
ought to take up the cases of the members 
of the clergy, accused of breaking the 
public peace or order, of giving offense to 
somebody, of disorderly conduct ete. It 
frequently occurs at present that the culprit 
judged by the clerical court is not punished 
as severely as he would by the civil judges, 
which meets with the disaproval of lay — 
men and is apt to weaken the clergy. 

People also speak against the procedure 
of the consistorial law court, and it also 
ought to be reorganized in accordance with 
the modern methods’ of justice. The so 
called "inquests” ought. especially to be 
altered for the better, because at present 
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they are conducted in such a way which 
undermines the authority of the accused 
member of the clergy amongst his parish- 
loners, even when the result of the inquest 
demonstrates that he was not guilty. In 
this the archbishop ought to be given more 
authority to have a private cross—exam- 
ination instead of an inquest. 

Once we touch upon the subject of 
reforms and improvements in the episcopal 
government, we as well express the wish 
that the episcopal assemblies of the clergy 
should also be reorganized and improved. 
They arose for the purpose of finding means 
for the satisfaction of the material needs 
of the see; for the ecclesiastical schools, 
the missionary and the charitable institut- 
ions, But it is not always reason that the 
clergy should leave the word of God and serve 
tables (The Acts 6, 2). Why should not 
the clergy be also granted the right of 
coming together for the purpose of talking 
over how to serve the Word of God best, 
discussing questions of the clerical life, of 
the pastorial guidance, missionary work, 
the work against the heresies and kindred 
subjects. Even with the present regime it 
is customary in some sees to discuss these 
matters in ”pastorial gatherings”. 

The activities of the episcopal assem- 
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blies ought to be widened throughout Russia 
in all the sides of the life of the church 
parishes: in questions of faith, of tuition, 
of conduct and of charity. As to the mate- 
rial questions of money and economy some 
representatives of the laymen surely ought 
to be invited to take part in them, when 
the assemblies take place, especially the 
elders and the church wardens: we must 
remember that the churches have to pay 
for all kinds of items and that it is not to 
be wondered at that it is not an unfrequent 
occurence that elders are reluctant to pay 
out, by order of the assembly, sums of 
money for the disposal of which no one 
asked their consent. 

If laymen take part i in the see assem- 
blies they will be something like church 
= conventions customary in America, amongst 

the episcopalians for instance. These conven- 
tions have general sessions, in which both 
the laymen and the clergy take part, and 
also private sessions reserved for the discus- 
sion of purely ecclesiastical affairs by the 
clergy alone. This participation of the lay 
element would give to the function of church 
life the character of a council, and also 
would tend to enliven it. | | 

3. Concerning parish orderliness. 

Together with the episcopal govern- 
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ment, the activities of the parish life also 
need regulations. It can not be denied that 
in many localities of Russia the life of the 
parish is very slack and the bond between 
the church and the parish is weak, finding 
expression alone in going through the various 
rites and visiting the church on holidays. 
Institutions of tuition and of charity are 
absent from such localities; the voice of 
the priest is heard but seldom, and there 
are but few people who listen to it. 

Of late much has been written concern- 
ing all this, and many loud voices speak 
about infusing new life into the parishes, 
about the restoration of the former impor- 
tance of the parish and about the advis- 
ability for the parish communities to be 
responsible for the material needs of the 
church, the asylums and the schools, as 
well as for the election of the members of 
their clergy. 

At present the parish is not considered 
for a juridical individual and the legislation 
of our country ought to make alterations 
concerning this as well as concerning the 
acquisition of property in general by church- 
es, monasteries and the clergy. And it is 
difficult to imagine that any one could 
object to the parish being given rights of 
acquiring property as a juridical individual, 
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or to the parish community, headed by 
their priest and chosen wardens, having the 
right to manage their property. Of course, 
all this is to be done with the full know- 
ledge and under the control of the episco- 
pal authority. This is the way the work is 
carried out in the majority of the parishes 
of North America. in 

Here the churches are the property of 
the congregation (the parish); but even in 
localities where they are assigned to the 
bishop, they are suported by the parish. 
It is customary to hold one yearly meeting 
of the parishioners, when the church officers 
are elected, or the curators: the elder, the 
treasurer and the wardens; the treasurer’s 
reports are read for the whole year, though 
there are some parishes where these reports 
are read every half year and even every 
month. It is the curators duty to see that 
the anual fees are paid by the parishioners, 
and also visit them for the purpose of 
various collections. The parish suports the 
church and pays the priest and the school- 
teacher — the pay varies in different places. 
At the yearly meetings also the fee for 
various rites is agreed upon by the priest 
and the parishioners. All this is entered 
into the statutes, which are to be aproved 
of by the bishop. 
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If the parish owns no church house, 
the parishioners have to provide for the 
priest suitable furnished lodgins, also a 
schoolhouse and in some places a reading 
room There is a fraternity in every parish, 
and populous localities may form several. 
The fraternity necessarily bears an ecclesias- 
tical character: it choses some saint or 
some sacred event to be called after, and 
gives a certain part of its money for the 
suport of the priest, the school and the 
church, that it may be kept in good repair 
and adequately adorned. 

Moreover the fraternities also have 
charitable objects, they pay certain sums 
to its members in cases of sickness, accidents 
or lack of work. It is also customary for 
the fraternities to have a kind of a private 
judgement over the members. In general, 
the fraternities are a very popular institution 
over here and do a good deal to enliven 
the church parishes, together with the Or- 
thodox Society of Mutual Help, with which 
they are conected and which is of great 
assistance both in the erection of new 
churches and the education of the people. 

However, we as well have no elected 
priests and moreover we consider that 
such a custom would be untimely as yet 
over here. The more so in Russia. 
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In itself the principle of clerical elec- 
tion is quite legal, its introduction is desir- 
able, and we ought to seek its realization. 
But realizing it immediately, putting it at 
once into the foundation of the restoration 
of the ancient parish order would amount, 
in the graphic words of the Archbishop of 
Volynia, to "offering a very sick person 
some coarse greasy food, which is excellent 
for a working man, but deathly for an 
invalid”. In his note, this prelate minutely 
describes the disease of the modern church 
community, which disables it from the 
right of chosing its own pastor. 

Our ecclesiastical schools are also an 
obstacle for the introduction of the suffrage 
principles, for they have almost monopol- 
ized the right of supplying the candidates 
for priesthood. 

And this brings us to the question of 


4, The improvement of ecclesiastical schools. 


The chief weakness of our ecclesiastical 
schools is that they pursue two objects, 
both of which are quite praiseworthy in 
themselves, but which in practice can hardly 
be always reconciled. 

The ecclesiastical schools exist first to — 
give education to the children of the clergy, 
and second to prepare candidates for the 
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priesthood. The ranks of such candidates 
could be filled from amongst other classes 
as well as from amongst the clergy. Yet 
though the children of other classes are 
admitted into the ecclesiastical schools, 
their number is very limited, and thus the 
clergy is deprived of the influx of new 
strength coming from the laymen. On the 
other hand, it is not possible for all the 
children of the clergy to be equally willing 
to become priests, yet they are all forced 
into the clerical estate, as the seminaries 
can hardly prepare them for anything else. 

Hence the constant discontent, mur- 
muring and disorders amongst the pupils 
of the seminaries. 

The school authorities introduce varions 
concessions into the life of the seminary, 
trying to give to it a secular character, 
which is an obvious wrong to the second 
object of preparing candidates for priesthood 
of forming servants for the church of God. 
The result is that the ranks of the clergy 
are filled not only by unwilling but simply 
by undesirable young men. Who and what 
can be the gainer so long as this order or 
rather disorder exists? It seems to me that 
the only natural solution of this difficulty 
would be the institution in the episcopal 
sees of such especially theological schools 
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(the name does not matter, the old name 
of seminary need not be abolished), which 
would be accessible for the children of any 
class who have gone through some inter- 
mediary educational establishment and feel 
an inclination for priesthood. In these 
schools the tuition is to be entirely clerical, 
the order of life strictly ecclesiastical and 
their object but one —- the service of the 
church. | 

As to the existing ecclesiastical schools 
they could be transformed into usual inter- 
mediary schools where could be sent the 
children of the clergy, but where the tuition 
would be of a more general character, so 
that their pupils could be admitted if they 
wish into universities and other high schools. 
As to such pupils of these schools who on 
having terminated their studies there would 
wish to become members of the clergy they 
could seek the entrance of the above men- 
tionned theological school. 

This is the way the problem is solved 
amongst the members of alien creeds as 
well as amongst the orthodox and the uniats 
of Austria. Yet it remains to decide who is 
to support ecclesiastical schools with secular 
tuition. Is it to be the church? But such 
means as the church has must be given to 
the strictly theological schools. And more- 
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over could the church be expected to be 
willing to spend money for the education 
of children, who in all probability are not 
going to serve her? Then, perhaps, it is 
to be the government? But as it is all the 
intermediate schools are supported by it, 
admitting anybody, where, consequently, 
the children of the clergy also can be ed- 
ucated. And so there could be no reason 
for the government to keep up separate 
schools for the children of the clergy. As 
to the members of the clergy, they can 
hardly be expected to support their own 
separate schools. 

We must also confess that we feel very 
reluctant to touch our clerical schools, in 
spite of all their failings. Some of them 
have already lived more than a century 
and a half, and have trained many remark- 
able and useful workers in all the branches 
of the service of church, state and society. 
And so, would not it be more simple and 
more just to take the theological schools 
we plan as a ramification of the existing 
ecclesiastical seminary? In other words 
would not it be simpler if the schools where 
the children of the clergy are taught adopted 
the usual intermediate program, but retained 
the ecclesiastical character and order of 
life, to which the clerical class are accus- 
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tomed from childhood? As part of the 
seminary there may exist an especially 
theological faculty, which is to retain its 
pupils for three years more and which may 
be sought by all ecclesiastically disposed, 
whether they come from the seminary or 
from any secular school. Both the education | 
and the training these three years give 
must be strictly ecclesiastical, such as is 
required by future pastors. If this order of 
things obtains, there could be no more 
question as to who is to support the clerical 
schools: as of yore they will be supported 
by the church, the government and the 
clergy alike. 
We have yet to mention: 


5. The part that the clergy may take in secular 
institutions and some other subjects which may be 
discussed by General Council of all the Russia. 


Some people oppose the idea of the 
servants of the church taking part in in- 
stitution of secular character, as through 
this the pastors must come into contact 
with the whirlpool of worldly affairs and 
vanities, which is not in harmony with 
their direct duties and the eternal principles 
of priestly service. To this, however, we 
can reply, that a priest is the guide of the 
Christian’s conscience, of his spiritual life, 
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and the purely Christian spiritual principles 
must be reflected by and introduced into 
the region of worldly affairs also, the more 
so in a Christian country. And who if not 
the clergy is to remind the secular institu- 
tions of these principles? And is the clergy 
to show inertia and indifference, now that 
the government is quite eager to invite the 
collaboration of elected men? Is this the 
time for the church to give up a chance of 
influencing the worldly affairs, when all 
circumstances tend to show that the or- 
thodox faith instead of being the state 
religion will be only tolerated, and in some 
localities not even tolerated? 

Of course it is necessary, that the cler- 
ical members of a secular gathering should 
remember they are the representatives of 
the church and must stand for the church’s 
point of view and not their own opinions, 
however humanitarian or liberal. 

As to other subjects which the council 
may discuss, they probably will be many. 
And it is better for the representatives of 
the church authority to raise and discuss 
them before they are forced to do so by 
Mr. Rosanoff and other ”walkers on new 
ways”. 

As one of such questions the commu- 
nication of the Chief Procurator points the 
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attitude of the Orthodox Church towards 
the old ritual people and the people of 
different creeds, since the Decree of the 
religious toleration. Together with this goes 
the question of the adherents of the ’one 
faith” and the bishop who is in charge of 
them and represents them in the Holy 
Synod, as well as the question of the curses 
of the Moscow: Council of 16€6, which still 
are a great scandal amongst many who hold 
to the old rites. 

For the American mission tt is also 
important to get the solution to the question 
of our attitude towards the Anglican ehurch 
and its hierarchy, and for all the Russian 
Churches abroad it would be most impor- 
tant to have a solution of ‘the question of 
the calendar. 7 | 

It is also necessary that the represent- 
atives of different churches, who live abroad, 
should harmonize their practices in the 
liturgical and canonical regions, so that the 
members of alien churches should see that 
we truly have one faith. 

It is important that the Russian church 
should have a new Slavonic translation of 
the church manuals, for the existing one is 
out of date and not quite correct in places. — 
This may forestall the demand that the 
service should be conducted in the modern 
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every day Russian. It may also be desirable 
to introduce a few changes in the manuals 
themselves; for instance, the number of the 
response prayers should be lessened and 
some silent prayers should be spoken aloud. 
Fit subjects for discussion may be the fasts, 
the deposition and the restoration of priests 
etc. ete. 

Many of these questions are common 
to all the church, and so it would be nec- 
essary to hear, at their discussion, the voice 
of the Eastern and the Slavonie churches. 
It is highly desirable that the represent- 
atives of such ought to be invited to the 
council, and they could be represented by 
the Moscow rectors of the Homes of the 
various eastern nationalities who belong to 
our church and live in Moscow. 

And it would be still morc desirable 
when the Moscow council is over to call a 
council of all the Orthodox churches. It is 
very neessary and its calling without doubt 
would be of much use to the holy Orthodox 
Church. 


TIKH ON, 
Archbishop of the Aleutian Islands and 
of North America. | 


24 November 1905. 
New York. 


From the Book "My Life in Christ". 


` 


By Father John of Cronstadt. 
` 


”I believe in one Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church.” Do you believe that all 
Orthodox Christians are members of one 
and the same body, and that therefore we 
must all ”keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace“, must care for one an- 
other, help one another? Do you believe 
that the saints are likewise members of 
the one body of Christ--that is, of the 
Church, and are our brethren, interceding 
for us before God in heaven? Do you 
respect every Christian, as a member of 
Christ, as His brother according to human 
nature? Do you love everybody, as your- 
self, as your own flesh and blood? Do you 
generously forgive offences? Do you help 
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others in need, if you yourself have means? 
Do you teach the ignorant? Do you turn 
the sinner from the error of his ways? Do — 
you comfort those who are in affliction? 
Faith in the Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church inspires, obliges you to do all this; 
and for all this you are promised a great 
reward from the Head of the Church- our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Divine Liturgy (Mass) is truly a 
heavenly service upon earth, during which God 
Himself, in a particular, immediate, and 
most close manner, is present and dwells with 
men, being Himself the invisible Celebrant, 
of the service, offering and being offered. 
There is nothing upon earth hoher, higher, 
grander, more solemn, more life-giving than 
the Liturgy. The temple, at this particular 
time, becomes an earthly heaven; those who 
officiate represent Christ Himself, the Angels, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim and Apostles. The 
Liturgy is the continually repeated solemn- 
isation of God’s love to mankind, and of 
His all-powerful mediation for the salvation 
of the whole world, and of every member 
separately: the marriage of the Lamb--the 
marriage of the King’s Son, in which the 
bride of the Son of God is——every faithful 
soul; and the Giver of the bride--the Holy 
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Ghost. With what prepared, pure elevated 
souls it is therefere necessary to assist af 
the Liturgy, in order not to be amongst 
the number of those who, having no wedd- 
ing garment, but a garment defiled by 
passions, were bound hand and foot, and 
east out from the marriage feast into utter 
darkness. Whilst now, unfortunately, many 
do uot even consider it necessary to assist 
at the Liturgy at all; others only go out 
of habit, and go away in the same state of 
mind as they came, without elevated 
thoughts, without a contrite heart, with an 
unrepentant soul, without the determination 
to amend. Some stand in church irreverently, 
inattentively, without any concentration of 
mind, without any previous self-preparation 
at home by means of meditation and ab- 
stinence; and many manage to drink and 
eat more than they should before service. — 
When the Lord descended upon Mount 
Sinai the Hebrew people were ordered to 
previously prepare and cleanse themselves. 
In the Divine service we have not a lesser 
event than God’s descent upon Mount Sinai, 
but a greater one: here before us is the 
very face of God the Lawgiver. When the 
Lord appeared to Moses upon Mount Horeb 
in the bush, he was ordered to put off his 
shoes from his feet; but here is a greater 
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manifestation of God than upon Horeb; 
there was only the prototype, here is the 
Typifier Himself. Oh how we cling to 
earthly things! We do not even wish to 
devote one hour exclusively to God! Even 
during the divine, most heavenly Liturgy 
we allow ourselves to think and dream of 
earthly things, and fill our souls with 
images and desires for earthly things, some- 
times —alas!--even with impure images; 
when we ought to be praying ardently, to 
be assiduously meditating upon this great 
mystery, to be repenting of our sins, longing 
and graying to be cleansed, sanctified, 
enlightened, renewed, and strengthened in 
the Christian life, and in the fulfilment of 
Christ’s commandments; when we ought- -to 
be praying for the living and dead: for the 
Liturgy is a sacrifice of propitiation, thanks- 
giving, praise, and prayer. Great is the 
Liturgy! In it remembrance is made, not 
of the life of any great man, but that of 
God Incarnate, Who suffered and died for 
us, Who rose again, ascended into heaven, 
and Who shall come again to judge the 
whole world! 
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May 10th 1906. 


`~ 


Russia has had her day. The event of 
May 10, 1906, at St. Petersburg, will hence- 
forth be in Russian history comparable with 
that at Runnymede in English history or 
with July 4, 1776, in our own. Nor was it 
effected in a manner unworthy of such a 
high. estate. Both the antecedent and the 
attendant circumstances, it is true, were 
ominous, discordant, and often actually 
hostile. Extremists of both wings did all 
they could, both lawfully and criminally, 
to prevent its occurrence. The eminent 
statesman who hed most conspicuously 
prepared the way for it was crowded back 
into retirement only a few days before. 
The Emperor himself seems to have suffered 
from-some hesitancy, if not vacillation. In 
spite of all, however, the first parlament 
of the Russian people had its first meeting 
and was opened by the Emperor in person 
with all the honors of the imperial court. 
That is the essential fact which overtowers 
all circumstances and makes an indelible 
mark upon the history of Russia and of the 
world. — | 
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The august function appears to have- 
been fittingly performed. If there was no 
delirious enthusiasm, there was no untoward 
incident There were general popular interest 
and rejoicings, and all possible dignity and 
state. The question of the meeting place cf 
the Emperor and the Douma was happily 
solved. The Emperor did not go to the 
Tauride Palace, it is true. But then neither 
did he require the members of the Douma 
to make a pilgrimage to Peterhoff or Tsar- 
skoe-Selo. He compromised the matier by 
himself making the journey to the capital, 
and by meeting the Douma at the Winter. 
Palace That was a proceeding comparable 
with the English King’s meeting the House 
of Commons in the "gilded chamber” of. 
the Lords. The whole occasion seems to 
have been marked with the majesty and 
the felicity properly attendant upon a 
performance which was fraught at once 
with unsurpassed historical significance and 
with unrivalled importance in the welfare 
of the Russian people. 

Commendable, too, was the tone of the 
brief imperial speech from the throne. We 
are told it was conciliatory, and there was, 
and is, unhappily, need of conciliation, and 
of conciliation through imperial overtures 
to the people. It expressed a wish for the 
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amelioration of the condition of the peas- 
antry, and how urgent and universal that 
need is the world well knows without 
reminder. Finally, it asked the Douma to 
co-operate seriously with him for the solving 
of the problems which press so heavily 
upon the empire. In that was a renewed 
renunciation of the purely personal despo- 
tism which has hitherto prevailed. There 
was recognition of the right of the Russian 
people to a large share in the government, 
with all that the irrevocable recognition of 
that right implied. If there were no special 
promises and no detailed proposals of 
legislation, it may well be said that in the 
circumstances such things were uncalled 
for and would have been impractical, if not 
actually inappropriate. 

They will come later, and they will 
come soon. Immediately after the pageantry 
at the Winter Palace the Douma returned 
to its workshop in the Tauride Palace for 
business. We may be sure it will do 
business there and will make itself felt as 
a power in the realm. It is to be believed 
that the Emperor expects and desires it to 
be a power and to be in due time developed 
into some such paramount power as are the 
parlaments of other lands. The prophecy 
which many made, right down to yesterday, 
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that the Douma would never, after all, he 
permitted to meet has been proved fulse. 
The notion that the Douma is to be a mere — 
puppet of the bureaucracy will, we con- 
fidently believe, prove equally groundless, 
Hitherto the government of Russia has 
consisted of the Emperor. Henceforth it 
will consist of the Emperor and the Douma; 
and if at present the powers of the two 
are not equal, but those of the former are 
the greater, it will not be always thus. 
The rule of the world is that the powers 
of the monarch are declining, and those of 
the democracy are increasing, and in no 
country is the operation of that rule more 
manifest than in the empire of the Czar. 


(N. Y. Tribune). 
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American Children Taught 
By Russian Government. 


’ Out of the Nine Towns at the West- 
ward there are no Government Schools 
in Seven, and children are Taught by 
Russian Priests’. 
‘au 


By such headlines inserted in one inch 
letters there is found an Article in the Sitka 
Cablegram” dedicated to the discussion of 
the School Question in Alaska. Is it possible 
then that the Federal Government has no 
ambition at all? Is it possible that it per- 
mits the finger to be pointed at it? -— And, 
that the country which throws dust in the 
eyes of the world by its innumerable mill- 
ions in her treasuries can tolerate and stand 
under the accusation made against her by 
the handful of adopted sons located in far 
off Sitka and, therefore, having no sufficient 
voice to make their cry to be heard so that 
men may see the inner workings of Uncle 
Sam? | 

But from the very same Alaska you 
have mined the piles of Gold: and from the 
-resources of that now miserable region you 
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have enriched the whole United States. Yet 
now you have not sufficient pennies to help 
to educate the children of the inhabitants 
of that Territory so as to make them intel- 
lizent and good citizens of this Country: 
And this sacred matter of education is left 
largely to the generous heartedness of the 
few Russian Clergy who have been so often 
looked uponas semibarbarians by some cult- 
ured Americans. Still those semibarbarians 
have taken now the care of the matter 
Which represents the responsibility of every 
nation towards its own people —- it matters 
not how poor —— not to speak of the United 
States which recons herself foremost in her 
Educational System. 

Will some one call our sentiments and 
expression too harsh? Or will they say we 
have exaggerated the present state of affairs, 
or strained our relations with the represent- 
atives of the Federal Government in Alaska? 
But our accusation is not a new one. Our 
protests were communicated to Washington 
years ago. And in those protests were the 
facts founded not only upon our own mo- 
tives but interests of the whole inhabitants 
of Alaska. Let them not say that our reluke 
is based upon the ardent Muscovite longing 
for Russian jurisdiction. This was the fab-. 
ricated fantasy of those who desired to 
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justify in the sight of the Federal Govern- 
ment their own conduct. And that fantasy 
was not questioned for a length of time. 
= Now, however, there is no reason to admit 
it. We ourselves report to the American 
authorities that by their neglect the school 
affairs are left to the people -who are 
supported by the Russian Government and 
not by that of the American although the 
‘purposes of the Russian Clergy of that 
region, led by the positive convictions of 
the Russian Bishop the Rt. Rev. Dr. Inno- 
cent of Alaska, are directed towards im- 
planting in the minds and hearts of the 
children, the love of American Institutions 
as well as Patriotism. | 

Do not shorten to the last thread the 
already worn vestage of that Territory. 

Do not obstruct the School Problem by 
Congressional Bills which would not be 
understood or be rightly or practically 
applied by leading Americans of that country. 

Give the education to the children. For 
years you have been making experiments 
for Alaska. For instance, combining the 
raising of deers (a very serious thing 
indeed!!!) and the trifling (?) question of 
how to educate children and the furnishing 
of the agents with money for the expensive 
but. unprofitable deer operation and, the 
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injurious one to school works. 

Besides, those agents who spent most 
of their time in Washington, were alone 
believed as to the exact state of affairs, 
until, national school work in Alaska was 
nearly altogether destroyed but which now 
is in a large degree vivified by the energetic 
efforts of the Russian Church. 

Do understand that we are not boasting 
about it. We do not want to turn the 
present condition to our own personal profit. 
No, we repeat, and will repeat that this 
state of affairs is unnormal, unjust and 
unmerciful. 

Millions of new emigrants just ariving. 
in this country on the Eastern and Western 
coasts receive all the the privileges given 
by the wealth of the land and her public 
schools, without any merits on their side to 
demand such gifts, but on the contrary 
taking large sums of money from this 
Nation and giving her in return at times 
undesirable and hurtful influences, habits 
ways and customs which undermine her 
sacred traditions and ethics; while those 
people of Alaska now one half a century 
part and parcel of this land, and American 
Citizens at that, are deprived of their proper 
rights and left without educational facil- 
ities. Why? Is it possible- because there is 
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hope that the world may never see that 
black spot in the Glorious Banner of ”the 
Stars and Stripes” and never hear the 
- miserable (?) voice of the Alaskians? — 
Shame!!! - 


(From ”TsEe SITKA CaBLEGRAM’’). 


The children of American citizens in 
Alaska are being edueated at the expense 
of the Russian government. This condition 
is not the exception but exists as a result 
of the workings of the Nelson bill. The 
above statement is made on the authority 
of Bishop Innocent, who is not given to 
exaggeration or misrepresentation. 

The bishop arrived home last Sunday 
after a protracted trip to the westward that 
was replete with unusual experiences. A 
large crowd was on the dock to welcome 
him and many received his. blessing. 

The bishop has been away about six 
months, four of which, through stress of 
circumstances, were spent at Unalaska. He 
looks bach on his Unalaska experience with 
amusement, but to hear him tell of it shows 
that it was far from amusing while it 
transpired. He was quartered, with the 
Russian priest, in the abandoned customs 
house, never a very pretentious ouilding 
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and now showing the signs of advancing 
years. 

The winter has been a very hard one, 
and was particularly severe at Unalaska. 
Snow fell to the depth of ten feet and 
intense cold. was suffered. The weather 
conditions were such that: hunting and fish- 
ing were next to impossible. Coupled with 
this distressing state of affairs the mishap 
to the Dora cut of the supply of fresh food. 
People were living on canned goods almost 
entirely. There were a few potatoes that 
sold at 10 cents a pound, but they were so 
old the bishop says they had commenced 
to grow. ’ Why” he said, raising his hands 
in mock horror, "they were so old they 
almost grew in the soup”. 

On Feb. 27 the Santa Ana arrived at 
Unalaska and the residents there learned 
the first news of the world, including the 
anxiety felt over the disappearanve of the 
Dora, they had in four months. The bishop 
took passage on the Santa Ana for Kodiak. 
During the return voyage much time was 
spent looking for the missing Dora. On 
several occasions small boats were sent 
into small islands to make careful search. 
On one small island there were seen a 
number of cattle and sheep but no people. 
The stock were so wild they ran in terror. 
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How the animals came to be on the lonely 
island nobody could explain. 

From Kodiak he went to Afognak in 
the schooner Mayflower, Capt. Pavloff. There 
he consecrated the new chureh and paid 


several visits to the government school 


which is conducted by Miss Breese, who is 
thought of very highly. The bishop com- 
mended her methods. 


When it came time to return to Kodiak 


he declined to take passage on the schooner 
and went on a steamboat a few days later. 
The schooner sank, and while nobody was 
drowned, the survivors had a terrible 
experience getting to land. 

Bishop Innocent remained at Kodiak 
two weeks, during which time he visited 
two neighboring islands, each of which has 
a chapel of the Russian church. On March 
22 he sailed on the Farallon for Seldovia 


and Ellamar. From the latter place he ang 


Deacon Vaselieff, who accompanied the 
bishop throughout the whole trip, walked 
three miles over the snow to Tatitlak, 
where Rev. Methodius is located. They 
arrived during church services and uran- 
nounced entered the chapel, profoundly 
surprising all. 

The bishop says the general condition 
of the natives at the westward this year 
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much better than last year. The winter has 
been an exceptionally good one for hunting 
and many are comparatively rich from the 
sale of their furs, The unwonted prosperity, 
however, has played havoc with piety in 
many instances, and the bishop was grieved 
to note that some were spending their 
money for fine clothes and strong drink. 

Bishop Innocent says school affairs in 
the small western towns at the westward 
are in bad shape and attributes the condi- 
. tion to three things, viz: the Nelson bill, 
the severe winter, and the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. The latter two explain 
themselves. 

In regard to the Nelson bill as an 
impediment to education in towns which 
formerly had mixed schools for Indians and 
whites, but which have none now, the 
bishop says that in some communities the 
law is not understood, while others are so 
small that the residents feel reluctant to 
organize a school district. In some it would 
be difficult to select a school board that 
would comply with the requirements of 
the law, particularly as regards the treas- 
urer. At Unalaska, Mr. Gray, the leading 
man of the town and agent of the Alaska 
Commercial company, said he had never 

had a clear understanding of the law until 
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the bishop ania how it was applied in 
Sitka. © 

In the nine towns of Unalaska, Bel- 
kofski, Unga, Seldovia, Kenai, Tatitlak, 
Nutchuk, Kodiak and Afognak, visited by . 
the bishop, the only government schools 
are at Kodiak and Afognak. The former is 
conducted by an elected school board, and 
the latter by the Bureau of education. 
According to a statement of W. T. Harris, 
commissioner of education, to the secretary 
of interior, those towns having no schools 
this year had enrollments as follows in 
recent years: 

Unalaska, 1904-5, 51, 

Belkofski, 1903-4, 39. (No report for 
following term). 

Unga, 1904-5, 31. 

Seldovia, 1904-5, 15. 

Kenai, 1904-5, 15. 

Tatitlak had no government school, but 
as: the church attendance averages 150 the 
bishop thinks there ought to be one. In 
the above six towns there are no schools. 
save those conducted by the Russian church. 
Attending the Russian schools are Ameri- 
can, Indian and Aleut children. The teach- 
ers are Russian priests, Russian deacons 
and Russian teachers who are paid by the 
Russian government, In a majority of case 
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the instructors have only a limited know- 
ledge of the English language, but regard- 
less of that, they are, under orders from 
Bishop Innocent, giving lessons in English 
and teaching the rising generation of Alas- 
ka patriotism and love of the country. 
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Bishop Innocent’s Visit. 
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A very welcome guest at the Archi- 
episcopal Residence is the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Innocent, the Holy Orthodox Russian Bish- 
op of Alaska. He arrived from the North 
West on Thursday April 28th and was met 
at the Grand Central Depot by His Grace, 
Archbishop Tikhon and the Very Rev Dean 
Hotovitzky. As Bishop Innocent entered 
the Archiepiscopal Residence the Cathedral 
Bell rang out the welcome to New York 
and to the Cathedral which is the center | 
of the lite and activities of the Holy East- 
ern Church in North America and the 
Aleutian Isles.. 

Bishop Innocent who is an incessant 
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worker and the overseer of the most trying 
and dangerous Diocese in the world, —-- of 
the colde regions —- does not look.a worn © 
out man. He is the picture of health and 
his bright eye and cheerful countenance 
are rays of sunshine to all those who meet 
him. He will be the guest of Archbishop 
Tikhon for a month and will be the recipient . 
of many warm greetings from the Holy 
Orthodox Christians both clergy and people 
as well as from others while in New York. 

Bishop Innocent’s late experienco while 
visiting in his large Diocese has been one 
of a most exciting and hazarduos nature. 
He has had to travel hundreds cf miles by 


water and also overground. His feet tramped 
over wastes of snow and ice and often he 


carried his little ship on his shoulder in 
which to set sail or to ferry himself across 
dangerous streams and inlets. From last 
October until February 28th of this year he 
was cut off from all communication with 
the outside world. The ship in which he 
was to travel drifted in the ccean. having 
had a break down to her machinery and 
the Bishop was left in a desolate district 


~. with one of his faithful priests. 


In his travels he has frequently met 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Rowe, the Protestant Epis- 


-copal Bishop of Alaska. Bishop Innocent 
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speaks of this latter as one of the finest 
types of a missionary Bishop he has ever 
met. He has great regard for Bishop Rowe. 
The most cordial relations exist between 
the two Bishops of Alaska; and, indeed 
Archbishop Tikhon and the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Raphael also have the same tender regards 
towards the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and for snch of her prelates as far as tbey 
have had the pleasure of meeting them. So 
far as personal kindly feelings for the 
Episcopal Church and for her clergy and 
members are concerned, as touching the 
reopening on reasonable basis the matter of 
intercommunion between the two Historic 
Bodies, that step is settled, indeed, on the 
Holy Eastern Church’s side. Archbishop 
Tikhon in his memorable expression of 
opinion sent to the Holy Synod as to the 
matter of intereommunion between the An- 
glican Church and the Russian Church is 
quite, yet respectfully insistant that, it 
_ should be settled once for all. His language 
needs no qualification or explanation and 
will be brought home by his personal 
appeal when the Great Council of the Rus- . 
sian Church assembles in Russia this next 
September to reorganize the internal eccle- 
siastical -affairs and elect a Patriarch. 
The Archbishop’s words are as follows: 
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For the American mission it is important 
to get the solution to the question of our attitude 
towards the Anglican Church and her hierarchy, 
and for all the Russian Churches abroad it 
would be most important to have a solution 
of the question of the Calendar”. 

In Bishop Innocent’s Diocese there are 
= about 10,000 Orthodox communicants shep- 
herded by twenty two clergy. Their flocks 
are the results of remarkable missionary 
work on the parts of heroic bishops from 
Russia and self sacrificing priests and are 
made up of both Slavish and Exquimaux 
-origin, and are nearly all, so far as the 
male members are concerned, American 
- citizens. 
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| The Cathedral, was presented by the 
Presiding Judge of the City Courts, the 
Hon. Rufus B. Cowing with a beautifully 
bound edition of the English Bible. It was 
used the first time on the first Sunday 
Evening after Easter at the Vespers which 
are now always sung on Sunday Evenings 
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in English. Jndge Cowing’s gift is greatly 
appreciated by the Archbishop, Dean and 
the Clerical staff of the Cathedral. Such a 
graceful offering to ”the mother Church of 
Christendom”’--the Holy Eastern Church — 
whose sons gave to us the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and preserved for us the whole of 
the Bible helps to cement Eastern and 
Western Christendom. . 
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The Solemnities of Lent and the Festiv- 
ities of Eastertide were both well appreciated 
at the Cathedral judging from the large 
Congregations. Very many Americans of all 
denominations of christians every Sunday 
visit the Cathedral and attend the services 
as weil as ‘pay their respects to the Arch- 
bishop. They are always very welcome. As 
parts of the Divine Liturgy are said in 
English in the morning they can follow 
very well the Ritual and at the Vespers sung 
in English, they feel perfectly at home. 
As soon as the Divine Liturgy is sung in 
English some Sunday Morning it will be a 
great object lesson to Western Christians, 
for not only will they be inspired by the 
grand Ritual cf the Holy Eastern Church, 
but also impressed with the fact that, her 
Liturgy contains the weaith of that period 
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when the Catholic Church was united 
throughout the world, 
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The Rev. Dr. Irvine of the Cathedral 
staff and Dr. Lee, Supt. of the New York 
schools, were the speakers on Arbor Day 
at the magnificiant school No. 170 West 
111th st. in which between two and three 
thousand children are taught under the 
most perfect principalship of the City of 
New York viz; that of Miss Sullivan. ‘The 
Supt. said in the course of his brief remarks 
that, it was a pleasure for him to come to 
Miss Sullivan’s school for in it was a per- 
fect system perfectly and noislesly carried 
out. : 

Dr. Irvine. was most cordially welcomed 
and tne Principal at the cluse of his address 
to the children said there was no need of 
expressing any thanks by words for the 
extended applause and pleasure manifested 
by the pupils showed how much his address 
was appreciated by all, and hoped that he 
would become a frequent visitor to the 
school. | 

The matter of Religious Instruction is 
excluded from the public schools and even 
what ever part of the Bible is read, no 
comments must be made. The New Tes- 


tament is very little used in the schools: 
I suppose for fear of. offending the Jews. 
The Beatitudes, however, are often selected 
for reading, these being unexceptionally 
*nonsectarian”. Dr, Irvine read on this 
occasion the 96th Psalm at the request of 
Miss Sullivan. If the high moral standard 
of the teachers in our public schools was 
not so self evident I do not know what 
would become of our children. Indeed the 
the City of New York has much whereof 
to boast in her core of teachers for their 
exemplary lives are the best comments on 
the Bible in the public schools and in fact 
the only . exegesis under all the cir- 
cumstances. To the writer it seems strange 
that secular books which teach the cults of 
ali kinds of religious founders may be read 
and explained while the Bible must be cut 
short at Malachi and He who gave us the 
civilization of today and upon Whose noble, 
divine and equitable principles the United 
States were formed is ruled out for fear 


of offending the very creatures who are 


benefited by His teaching and have liberty. 
bestowed upon by those sons of the Declar- 
ation of Independance who were inspired 
by Him and who died looking alone to 
Him for salvation. Indeed it is flagrant in- 
gratitude. 
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Dr. Irvine spoke briefly but feelingly 
to the children. Stepping down from the 
platform into the midst of the aisle of the 
great hall where the young faces were 
turned upward around him, he said in part: 
”I um to talk to you on transplanted things 
to day. 

‘Ist I must tell you about a transplanted 
man and how the transplanting of trees 
had an effect upon his after life. There 
was a little chap on the other side of the 
Atlantic whose father had a vast estate. 
The father was ever having his place beau- 
tified with trees and his little son became 
interested in what his father had the for- 
ester to do, viz: he was first told that in 
tuking up a tree so as to transplant it the 
roots should not be lacerated and one lead- 
er — leading root -— should be kept intact 
etc. Next some of the native soil should be 
left around the roots. Then when the tree 
was transplanted the leading root should 
have plenty room in a long deep trench 
so as to be able to easily grow without 
exertion: After this the earth should be 
thrown in and trampled firmly around the 
stock of the tree so that the cold winds 
should not chill the tendrils. He was also 
taught that wind and storms were not bad 
things for trees for when the wind blew 
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and shook the tree the roots made use of _ 


the tearing apart of the earth and sank 
deeper into the ground. 


2d That little chap was also taught how 
to graft-placing the heart of the graft to 
the heart of the branch to which it was 
grafted and wrapping both together with 
tender yet firm bands. 

Years after l2arning all of this, the 
same little bəy was one day sitting on the 
top of a hillock. It was at the time of the 
rebellion in the United States. He was very 
much interested in the account of the war 
in an American News Paper. It spoke of 
President Lincoln and also of the battles, 
victories and losses.. He wondered whether 
he was ever to see the United States. But 
to his surprise one day he crossed the 


Atlantic and came to the United States. l 


After a while he entered college. 

Now here we are. 

lst.' This young man became politically 
transplanted from a Munarchial government 
to a Republican. 

2d. He became socially transplanted, 
He married a young lady of another nation. 

3d. He became educationally trans- 
planted. . 

And all of the instructions of his father 
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and the forester had their effect upon his 
life. 

a) He was tender to all strangers, never 
tearing or lacerating their hearts. 

b) He never expected people to be 
able to suddenly assimilate their habits to 
those around them. It took time to do this. 

c) He helped people to plant cautiously 
their lives in this country. 

d) He informed the anxious that storms 
of care and sorrow were some times benefi- 
cial for they helped to make us all serious 
and deep people. 

Finally he told the children that trees 
took a great deal of strenght from the 
ground, but in return gave back so much 
reward,—-fruit, beauty, odors and many 
useful things. 

Those of us who have been transplanted | 
in these United States must be like trees, 
and shrabs, and flowers. In the most pover- 
ty-stricken home there can be love. We 
should ever be giving help, joy and peace. 
The United States has given us all things 
and we must in return repay her as good 
citizens. He said that as he watched the 
different classes of young girls march and 
counter march with their different shades 
of dresses and lovely innocent faces then 
sit down in their places he saw nothing 
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but a great garden of well arranged flowers. 
He hoped that from their love all that was 
impure might be ever Lanished and that 
they should ever be what they now were 


”American Beauties”. 
* 


* * 

‘Our Public Education problem has been 
a source of much perplexity to all Religious 
Bodies for the reason that in absence ofan | 
agrement on some common religious instruc- 
tion our schools have become almost infidel. 
Five Religious Bodies viz, The Holy Or- 
thodox Catholic, the Anglican, Roman Cath- 
olic, Luthern and the Society of Friends 
(the Quakers) have tried to make up for 
this defeciency in true education. However, 
not one of those Bodies has been able to 
stem the tide. Though, praise-worthy their 
efforts have been, each has felt that the 
Public School System”: while magnificent 
in its secular training has tended largly 
toward feeding our ranks ‘of ever increasing 
citizens with young men without any grand, 
moral caliber; and of, also, educating for 
us a class of young women who have been 
fast lowering down the bars of that modesty 
and those womanly virtues which have ` 
given the United States the mothers who 

have originally blessed her homes. 


Intermarriage between such young men 
and woman must necessarily have given to 
us a swarm of children who neither in their 
homes nor in the Public Schools have heard 
one word about Almighty God. By chance 
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they may have dropped into some Sunday 
School or Church but the chances have 
been equally divided against such good 
luck, for parents who have been confined 
to secular duties during the week days 
have a greater - desire to make Sunday a 
day of recreation than one fer the observ- 
ance of religious duties. 

The Roman Catholic Church has long 
contended for a share of the Public School 
Fund to support her private schools as she 
has claimed that since she has been educa- 
tiny her own children she ought not to be 
taxed for the support of secular schools for 
which she has had no need. But this line 
of argument has been met by the one 
that the Public Schools were Institutions of 
the Government of each State for the m- 
struction of the children of all citizens who 
may desire a foundamental education for 
true citizenship and that no Religious Body 
could reasonably consider itself exempt 
from the support of such a beneficient 
provis on 


There is cerntamiy wisdom in the 
State’s argument. No church can force the 
undenominational multitude to accept her 
religious training or secular either. The > 
State recognizes her duty to the irreligious 
as’ well as to the religious citizen. She 
draws no line. She cannot so long as they 
both obey the laws. And if the irreligious 
are willing to pay. taxes. to meet the 
expenses of the Government to pay the 


eat 
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saleries of policemen and firemen to protect 
churches etec., why should not the members 
of the Roman Catholic Church be willing 
to pay taxes to support schools which are 
open to all Religious Bodies for good train- 
ing in secular learning? 

However, we have by experience found 
that the training alone of the body and the 
mind do not make us good citizens. We 
need also the training of the spiritual 
existance. If this latter is neglected the 
chances are all in favor of filling our coun- 
try with educated devils whose passions 
and appetites are left unbridled and their 
aspiration permited to rise no higher than 
the sordid things of this world. Thus 
representatives of Christian and Hebrew 
Churches have considered the plan of getting 
the Board of Education to set apart one 
afternoon a week — say Wednesday, for 
religious instruction; causing the children 
of each denomination to retire for certain 
hours to their individual churches where 
they may receive instruction in the doctrines 
and catechisms of their religion. ‘This is 
` an excellent plan if it can be made to work. 
There will, of course, be dfficulties in the 
way. Not the least of these will be the 
- indifference of indifferent and godless parents. 
Still it will be a great incentive to a higher 
state of living and nobler aspirations than 
are now so prominent. We wish the new 
departure a hearty God speed’. 
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Dogmatical Doctrine of the 
Orthodox Church. 
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The fundamental dogmas of the Or- 
thodox Church are briefly stated in the 
Niceno-—Constantinopolitan Creed, that is in 
the confession of faith proclaimed by the 
two first Ecumenical Councils held in Nicea 
and in Constantinople. 


I. 
THE TRINITY. 
”I believe in one God the Father... 
and in... Jesus Christ... Son of God, 
who is consubstantial (with the 


Father)... and in the Holy Ghost... 
who proceedeth from the Father...” 


The initial parts of the Creed are related: 
the first to the Father; the second to the 
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Son; the third to the Holy Spirit. - 

Consequently the Creed is founded on 
the dogma of the Trinity. 3 

In God there are three Persons. l 
~ The Father, the Almighty Cause, from 
whom originate: the Son through birth and 
the Holy Spirit through procession, and who 
gave being to all creatures, the visible and 
the invisible; 

The Son, begotten of the Father before 
all ages, through whom the power of God 
become manifest in the creation of every- 
thing that has a limited being; 

The Holy Spirit, who proceeds of the 
Father, and who therefore is of Divine 
Substance and must be worshipped and 
glorified equally with the Father and the 
son, 

The three Persons being of the one 
Divine Substance, are the one God and are 
coeternal, but they are distinguished by 
personal characteristics. 

The personal characteristic of the Father 
consists in this that He is the Cause; the 
personal characteristic of the Son is that He 
is begotten of the Father; the personal 
characteristic of the Holy Spirit is that the 
He proceeds from the Father: 

Consequently, in the Father there can 
be distinguished two actions, He being the 
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principle of the inner activity: the one is 
called birth and relates to the Son, the 
other is called procession and relates to the 
Holy Spirit. 

In these two actions, which in ‘them- 
selves are past understanding, consists the 
cause of the origin of the Non and the 
Holy Spirit before all time. 

It is not permissible either to see any 
difference in the quality of the Substance 
in the Holy Trinity, or to confound the 
characteristics of. the Persons; if we ascribe 
different qualities of Substance to the three 
Persons, we fall into polytheism and break 
the dogma of the one God; if we ascribe 
the personal characteristic of one Person to 
another, we destroy the difference between 
the Persons and break the dogma of the 
Trinity; and in conclusion, if we take a 
personal characteristic for the characteristic 
of the Substance, we ascribe to the three 
Persons, as being of one Substance, which 
makes up a separate characteristic. of one 
Person. 

The Father, besides acting in the two- 
fold inner way, also acts outwardly: the 
object of the latter activity is the world, 
both the invisible and the visible. The in- 
visible world consists of limited spiritual 
beings, the visible of limited material beings. 
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The outer activity of the Father becomes 
manifest through the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit aets by His influence on both worlds 
becouse of being sent by the Father and 
the Son. The influence of the Holy Spirit 
is chiefly manifest: before the incarnation 
of the Son in the inspiring of people chosen 
by God for the announcement of His decrees 
to other people, and after the incarnation 
in the gracegiving help to human souls and 
in the guidance of the Church for the 
keeping of the Divine pledge intrusted to it. 

It would be a great error to give the 
same meaning to the sending of the Holy 
Spirit by the Father and the Son and to 
the procession before all time, an action 
through which the Holy Spirit is originated. 
The Father alone, the one cause in the 
Holy Trinity, can be the cause of such a 
descent. Ascribing to the Son, either directly 
or indirectly, the action of the procession 
before all time would be ascribing to the Son 
a personal characteristic of the Father, 
consequently it would be breaking the 
dogma of the Trinity of Persons. 


The Differences between the Christian Churches 
concerning the dogma of the Trinity. 


All the Christian Churches accept this 
dogma. In other words they all believe: 
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1, that God is one; and 2, that there are 
three persons in God, who are different 
from each other, but are the one God, - | 

The Roman church, however, has partly 
broken the dogma of the Trinity, by having 
introduced, in the article of the Creed ”and 
in the Holy Spirit,... who proceedeth from 
the Father”, the words ”and from the Son”, 
in Latin ”Filioque”, after the words from 
the Father”. 

This addition appeared first in Spain, 
during the Seventh Century. In the Eighth 
Century it penetrated into France, where, 
however, it was eagerly opposed. 

At the beginning of the Ninth Century 
Charlemagne asked Pope Leo IH to confirm 
- this addition, but the Pope refused to do 
so. Nevertheless, a considerable number of 
Churches aceepted it, influenced by Charle- 
magne, who reigned over the greater part 
of Central Europe. Fhe Eastern Church 
arose against this innovation, but its voice 
was not listened to. During the Eleventh 
Century, the addition was aceepted by the 
Roman Church, at the request of Emperor 
Henry I. Since then it has come to be 
accepted by all the western Churches. 

In the Sixteenth century, both the An- 
glican and the Protestant Churches over- 
looked this addition, and the former kept 
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both the Creed and the addition, after its 
Separation from the Roman Church. 

The Anglican Church as well as the 
Roman tried to prove the justice of this 
addition; and to this end there were two 
means, namely: either the Son was given 
the importance of a secondary cause in 
the Holy Trinity; or else separate passages 
from the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church were quoted, which seemingly 
confirmed the perfect accord between this 
addition and the teachings of the tradition. 
_ The eastern Church had no difficulty in 
proving, that no part of the Holy Trinity 
can be of secondary importance, and that 
the characteristic of being the cause is the 
personal characteristic of the Father exclu- 
sively and could not be ascribed to the Son 
without the personal qualities of the Father 
also being ascribed to Him to some degree, 
and, therefore, without the dogma of the 
Trinity being broken. The eastern Church 
also had no difficulty in proving, that the 
patristic sayings quoted in confirmation of 
the addition are either an entire invention, 
or distorted and incomplete;. and that the 
quotations which are exact with the authen- 
tic sayings of the Fathers of the Church 
refer to the sending of the Holy Spirit, and 
not by any means to His procession before 
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all time. 

Consequently the addition to the Creed, 
- accepted by the west, is not only an un- 
lawful and irregular action of a local Church, 
but it also contains an evident error, 
contradictory to the ecumenical belief. 

Instead of trying to find ‘an interpreta- 
tion to the words ”and from the Son” 
(Filioque), which would not interfere with 
the dogma of the Trinity, it would be better 
sincerely to acknowledge that the inter- 
preting is not orthodox and to leave out of 
the Creed the dangerous words, which 
disagree with the word of God and the true 
tradition of the Church. : 


Il. 


Tae WORLD. 


”I believe in the one God the Father 

Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible”. 


= -The outer activity of the eternal Cause 
. manifested itself, through the Son, in the 
creation of the world, which is the totality 
of all the limited creatures, who do not 
contain the cause of their own being. 

There exist two worlds: the one consists 
of spiritual beings, the other of material 
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beings. Everything, that is beyond our 
bodily senses, belongs to the invisible world, 
and everything, that is under these senses, 
belongs to the visible world. 

Of the spiritual beings we know the 
angels and the human souls. The former 
are of purely spiritual existence not connect- 
ed with any material bodies. On their 
creation, the angels underwent a trial in 
the use they would make of their freedom. 
Some of them remained true to God: these 
are the good angels. The others, led away 
by pride, lost many of their advantages: 
those are the evil angels, or the demons, 
and the chief over them is Satan. 

Both classes of angels act directly in 
the earthly world: the first in the direction 
of good, the second in the direction of evil. 
The activity of both is subject to the 
supreme will of God (Revelation XII, 7-9; 
Matthew IV, 1-11; XII, 24; XIII, 39; XXII, 
30; XXITV, 41; Corinthians XI, 14; Hebrews 
I, 14; 1 Peter V, 8-9). 

Thus, the spiritual world and the 
material world are in constant intercourse. 

The invisible world is not bounded by 
the limits of space, which condition the 
existence of the visible world, but it has 
its being in a state, which distinguishes it 
from that which is not it. God manifests 
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His glory to the good angels and the souls 
of the just in an especial way correspond- 
ing to their state: this state is called heaven 
(Luke XV, 22; Revelation VI); on the 
contrary, the evil angels have been 
brought into the state of condemnation, 
which is called hell. Inte the same state 
will be brought the souls of the rejected, 
when the decree is pronounced over them, 
at the last Judgement: this state as well as 
the state of the evil angels will be final. 

Death does not interrupt the commun- 
ion of the faithful, which existed on earth, 
This communion ehiefly consists of prayers 
offered up to Ged mutually for each other. 
The chosen pray for their brothers just as 
if they were still on earth, and if we asked 
them to pray for us during their earthly 
life, so much the more we should ask them 
to pray for us now, that they are in the 
heayenly world standing before God. In 
this consists the invocation of Saints. 

Until the last Judgement, which. ig to 
come at the end of the earthly world, the — 
human soulg which were not admitted into 
heaven, into communion with the good 
angels, but were not as yet finally condem- 
ned, remain in a temporary state, in which 
we can help them by our prayers, by our 
good works and by offering for them. the 
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sacrifice in the sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. By these three acts we beseech 
God, in the person of Jesus Christ, for 
their pardon. 

Some of the souls not admitted into 
communion with the angels prove to be so 
guilty, that immediately on their parting 
from their bodies they incur a more or 
less severe and eternal punishment. Like 
the demons they are for ever separated 
from God and remain in a state of torment 
described by the Holy Scripture in dread- 
ful images. In spite of these descriptions 
being only metaphorical, they contain a 
truth which can not be doubted: a state of 
great suffering together with the eternal 
separation from God is indubitably a dogma. 

Yet both the state of bliss and the 
state of condemnation will reach their full- 
ness only after the resurrection of the body, 
in other words after the last Judge- 
ment (Revelation VI, 9-11; X1X and others). 

- Man consists of soul and body, and itis only 
justice that having been destroyed through 
the separation of his two natures, he can 
be reestablished only after the resurrection 
of the body and only then will he reach a 
state, in which he could either rejoice or 
suffer to the full of his nature. The risen 
body will receive its share of the soul’s 
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blisss and suffering, in the new conditions 
of its existence (1 Corinthians XV, 42; 
Phillipians IHI, 21; Matthew XXIII, 30). 
= The material world consists of various 
beings, who can be divided into three chief 
kinds: 1) those who have being alone, 2) 
those who have being and life, and 3) those 
who have being, life and intelligent will. 
The human race makes up the last kind. 
God is the only Creator of all these 
beings. He has.created them by the action 
of His omnipotence and established' the 
measure of their being in a sequence which 
is inherent to them and which is called 
time. God alone is eternal, as the cause of 
His being is in Himself, in His very sub- 
stance, He is He who is. His Being is not. 
measured by time. The creatures as limited | 
beings, can not he either emanations or 
manifestations of His endless eternal Being: 
they are the action of His creative power 


.. which called them forth into being out of 


nonbeing. . 

God created one man Adam and his 
wife Eve. All human beings came from 
these two, consequently forming one race. 

Our first parents, undergoing a trial 
and being tempted by Satan, did not resist. 
They have lost many advantages of their 
original nature, together with the innocence 
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possessed of which they were created. 
Their nature therefore became corrupt. And 
as their children were born only after their 
fall, it follows that the nature they trans- 
mitted to tbem could be only corrupt and 
vicious. This innate corruption and vice in 
humanity is called original sin. 

As consequences of the fall came the 
darkening of the mind or ignorance, an 
inclination to evil or lust and death. These 
consequences distorted the creature of God 
and placed humanity in a state which is 
contradictory to the original conditions of - 
human existence instituted by God and 
which were: light or truth, goodness and 
immortality. 

It was God’s will to reestablish fallen 
humanity in the spiritual order. To this 
purpose God gave to men in the person of 
the Son or His Word; 1) the truth, 2) the 
grace, or the supersensual help in the 
accomplishment of good, and 8) the prineiple 
of resurrection or immortality for the body, 
which has become subject to death*). 

In order to accomplish the regeneration 
of humanity, God beeame man, in the 
Person of the Son. 


~ #) Wo consider guperfious to refer to the passages of 
the Holy Scripture, which refer to the Creation of the 
world, the fall of man and his regeneration: these pass- 
ages are universally known. : 
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The difference between the Christian churches 
concerning the dogma of the World, 


In reference to this dogma the Christian 
Churches came to disagree about two points: 
namely, about the reality of the com- 
munion between the chosen who dwell in 
heaven and the faithful who are still on 
earth; and also about the condition of the 
souls who were neither definitely con- 
demned at their separation from the bodies, 
nor worthy of bliss, in other words about 
prayer for the dead. 

The Protestant Churches decidedly deny 
the temporary state of the souls, and con- 
sequently the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead: In the opinion of the Protestants 
souls are either chosen or condemned; im- 
mediately after death the former and the 7 
latter reach the state of bliss or of final 
condemnation, after which the relations be- 
tween them and those remaining on earth 
completely cease. Likewise the Protestants 
consider all intercourse between the chosen, 
= who are in heaven and the faithful, who 
are on earth as having teased, so that the 
latter cannot ask tbe former to pray for 
them. Death, in the opinion of Protestants, 
breaks all the links between the visible and 
| the invisible world. 
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According to the XXI Article of re- 
ligion the Anglican Church decidedly re- 
jects the Roman doctrine concerning purga- 
tory and the invocation of saints in its 
totality, without any discernment between 
what is true and what is false in this 
doctrine. | | E 

Yet, the Anglican Church has preserved 
in its calendar holidays in the honor of 
saints and does celebrate these holidays in 
its public worship. Consequently it respects 
and honours the saints, but does not in- 
voke them, Presumably by so doing this 
Church means to convey its disapproval of 
the worship of idols, with which the Roman 
Church is reproached. But in itself the 
invocation of saints cannot be mistaken for 
a worship of this kind. If the faithful 
while still in this life may and must ask 
each other for mutual prayers, if St. Paul 
asked the faithful, whom he regenerated 
in faith to pray for him, then where is the 
reason why we should not address our de- 
: mands for prayers to those, whom we re- 
spect and honour, who stand in the presence 
of God, whose death did not separate them 
from the Church of Christ and who, whilst 
still on earth, were the glory and the sup- 
port of this Church? Death does not inter- 
rupt the communion of the faithful: there- 
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fore they can pray for each other and ask 
each other for mutual prayers. Therefore, 
the invocation of saints is as far removed 
from idol worship as the honouring of the 
saints. We acknowledge them to be our 
intercessors precisely in tbe same strict 
sense in which we take the living to be 
that also, when we ask them to pray for us. 
The Anglican Church, though rejecting 
purgatory, prays for the dead, as is shown 
by a special part of its Book of Common 
Prayer, which establishes the rite of burial; 
so it can be concluded that it acknowledges 
that at least some souls of the faithful 
may find themselves in such a state in 
which prayers may do them good. This 
teaching the Anglican Church does not 
positively state; but it is an evident out- 
come of its public worship and is merely 
passed by in silence. 
` The modern Roman Church is obviously 
mistaken in its doctrine concerning the 
state of the souls, which are neither con- 
demned nor admitted into heaven. It ap- 
points for them a place which is called pur-., 
gatory, where these souls expiate their sins 
by fiery torture, fulfilling the degree of 
punishment which was deserved. by their 
sins, and earn their forgiveness. 
A partial or a complete forgiveness may 
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be also granted to them by the Pope 
through partial or complete indulgences, ot 
forgiveness which accrue to these souls for 
the acts of those believers who are still liv- 
ing, for a certain pious work of a cettain 
prayer of theirs. 

The eastern chutch does not admit that 
on the death of a man his soul could ac- 
complish anything, for which it could incur 
guilt or acquire merit, that it could redeem* 
anything that was done by it in its earthly 
life. Therefore, the eastern church rejects 
the expiating suffering after death, or pur- 
gatory. It disbelieves that the souls of the 
dead are to be found in a certain place, but 
claims that. they undergo a temporary state. 
The eastern Church takes indulgences to be 
the means of making the Church penalties 
easier, which Church penalties are to be 
fulfilled during the earthly life and do not 
refer to the future existence. Therefore, 
it denies that the power of indulgences can 
include the future life and also denies the 
right of either the bishop of Rome or any 
other bishop to free the souls of the dead 
either partially or completely from the 

*) By a strange and obvious contradiction the Roman 
theologians acknowledge, on the one hand, that the souls 
of the dead can not acquire merit, but, on the other hand, 


they admit that there exists and atoning suffering, in 
other words a suffering, which is rewarded as merit. 
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punishments of the Church authority, which 
can be allotted to them only in this life 
and only in so far as this life goes. 

The eastern Church founds its belief 
concerning the temporary condition of the 
uncondemned souls on the belief of the 
primitive Church, as to which the ancient 
liturgies bear witness, especially the oldest 
of them all, the liturgy of St. James of 
Jerusalem. All of them include prayers 
for the dead. Thus St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
expressed the belief of the primitive Church 
in the Fourth century by saying: “It is 
very profitable for the souls of our prede- 
cessors that we should pray for them whilst 
we offer the holy and awful sacrifice.” 

The true teaching common to both the 
Eastern and the ancient Western Churches 
is not compatible either with the regula- 
tion of the Protestant Churches or the in- 
novations of the Church of Rome. 


Ill. 
THE INCARNATION. 


The second part of the Creed refers to 
the Son, who incarnated, or becmse man, 
for the regeneration of humanity and its 
redemption through the sacrifice of Himself. 
' God has one Son, His Word, the eternal 
expression of His Substance, begotton of 
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Him before all time. The Word is one, lt 
came before all time from the Cause, or the 
Father, through the action which is called 
birth. This action was before all time, that 
is before the creation of the series of con- 
secutive phenomena, which we call time, 
and before the creation of beings, whose 
existence is conditioned by time. Conse- 
quently, the Father never was without the 
Son, otherwise there would be a point at 
which began the existence of the Son: He 
would enter the ranks of created. beings 
and eternity itself would become limited, 
which is impossible, as it contains its own 
negation. 

And so, the Word is the eternal ex- 
pression of the eternal Cause: Light of Light, 
true God of true God, born, not created, con- 
substantial with the Father. If the word did 
not have the same Substance with the Father 
it would be something created. Even if we 
were to suppose with the followers of 
Aryus that His nature was of a like Sub- 
stance with the Father, the Word would 
still be a created being. Because in this 
case, the Word would receive His being 
not through a birth before all time, but 
through an action not indispensable in God, 
an outside action, that is through creation. 
Consequently, either the Son has the same 
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Substance with the Father through a neces- 
sary birth before all time, or else He is a 
created God, in which case we must ac- 
knowledge the existence of two Gods, one 
of which is the creator of the other,—-a 
perfectly monstrous idea. 

At the creation of the limited beings, 
God acted through His Word. And so it is 
. from the Word that all the creatures which 
make up the visible and the invisible world, 
have received their being. 

For the salvation and the regeneration 
of the human race the Son descended from 
heaven, that is manifested Himself in the 
earthly world, outside of the invinsible 
world. He became man, that is He identi- 
fied Himself with a human creature, in its 
completeness, which through this identi- 
fication became a Divine’ Person together 
with Him and is called Jesus Christ. 

The name Jesus means Saviour, as He 
came to save humanity. He was Christos, 
or the Anointed, as it was for Him to accom- 
plish the great task of the regeneration of 
humanity. In Jesus Christ both the human 
and the divine natures are perfect, but al- 
together different. The characteristics of 
the one cannot be ascribed to the other; 
but all the qualities of both these natures 
must be ascribed to the Person, which is 
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one, Consequently, in Jesus Christ there 
are two wills, one devine and the other 
human, as also there are two activities; 
but in Him, both the human will and the 
human activity are subject to the divine 
will and the divine activity. 

The body of Jesus Christ was not 
formed according to laws in which the fallen 
humanity is born, and Jesus Christ was free 
from the original sin. The Holy Spirit 
formed His body in a Virgin whose name 
was Mary. In this way the Word became 
man by an especial divine action. Mary 
was a virgin before, during and after the 
birth of Christ, which was miraculous as 
well as His conception. 


Differences between the Christian Churches 
concerning the Dogma of the Incarnation. 


Many Protestants of our time accept to- 
gether with the sossinians no divine nature 
at all in Jesus Christ, seeing in Him but a 
man, gifted with exceptional qualities by 
God. But a man cannot fall into such an 
error without rejecting the Scriptures, which, 
however, the Protestants claim to be the 
foundation of their belief. The Scriptures 
positively say: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God . , . and the Word was 
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mace flesh ‘and dwelt among us” (St. John 
I., 1, 14); “I and my Father are one” (St. 
John X., 30); ‘‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father, I am in the Father and 
the Father in me” (St, John, XIV., 9, 11). 
The ancient Protestants as. well as all 
the other communities agree with the East- 
ern Church concerning the dogma of the 
Incarnation. 7 
However, the modern Roman Church 
partly goes against this dogma by worship- 
ing the sacred heart of Jesus. And truly we 
must only worship the divine Person of 
Jesus Christ; this worship is addressed to 
this human nature only because the latter 
in the Person of Jesus Christ is made one 
with Divinity. And so, the human nature 
of Christ taken separately ought not to be 
worshipped, and still less a separate part 
of His body. Formerly the Roman Church 
used to account for this worship by saying 
that it referred to the Person of Jesus 
Christ; but now, most of its theologians 
teach, with its approval, that the heart of 
Jesus in itself is an object of worship. 
The Protestants do not completely ac- 
cept the name of the Virgin given to Mary 
in the Creed. They think. that Mary had 
other children. But by so doing they break 
their own fundamental- rule of aeceptlng 
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only what they find in the Scriptures. The 
Scriptures do not mention any other child- 
ren of Mary. But whenever they mention 
the brothe:s of Jesus they explain at the 
same time that these are the children of 
another Mary, the wife of Cleopus. Accord- 
ing to the sacred writings, Mary, wife of 
Cleopus, was the sister of Virgin Mary, and 
her children were the cousins of Jesus 
Christ. Ard it was customary in antiquity 
to give the name of brothers to the cousins. 

The Eestern Church believes with the 
primitive Church that the mother of Jesus 
Christ was a Virgin before, during and after 
the divine birth of Jesus Christ, as also at 
His conception. 

IV. 


Tae REDEMPTION. 


After having taught the truth to men, 
Jesus Christ desired to sacrifice humanity 
in his Person, delivering unto death His 
human nature, in order to give by so doing 
the life of resurrection and regeneration to 
the human race. He was crucified on a 
cross, thus dying the death of criminals, 
because He took the crime of the human 
race on Himself. He died for humanity, in 
order to redeem it, to save it, to earn for 
it the life eternal. Only through Jesus 
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Christ, the only Redeemer, the only Recon- 
ciler, can we find justification. Only in Him, 
that is made one with Him by faith, can we 
be justified. 

But in order that faith could make us one 
with Jesus Christ, it must be true, that is, 
it must give us the impulse to fulfilll His 
commandments, or practice the virtues He 
commanded to us. 

The good deeds in themselves do not 
have the power to justify us. But they are 
the inevitable result of the true faith, and 
it is this faith, manifest in our deeds, which 
makes us one with the Redeemer, who 
justifies us. | 

The faith which gives us the impetus | 
for good is a gift of God and was earned 
for us by Jesus Christ. Consequently, 
everything good in us comes from the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ, and without this 
grace we can accomplish nothing good or 
useful for our salvation. 

Sinve the fall, our nature is more in- 
clined towards the evil than towards the 
good. The grace of God alone by endow- 
ing us with a greater love of good, re-es- 
tablishes our free will in the condition in 
which good deeds become possible for us. 

Consequently, when we invoke the Holy 
Virgin and the saints we merely ask them 
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to intercede for us before God that He 
should grant us the grace and justification, 
earned for us by Jesus Christ, but do not 
by any means take them personally to be 
our reconciliators with God, 

Jesus Christ was crucified at the time 
when Pontius Pilate was the governor of 
Judea, and Tiberius was the Roman emperor. 

However, men knew about the future 
coming of Jesus Christ long before this, be- 
cause ever since the beginning of the hu- 
man race this coming was announced by 
the divine revelation. As-owing to the 
errors into which humanity had fallen the 
original revelation was darkened, God chose 
the people of Israel and entrusted them es- 
pecially with remembering the promised 
coming of the Anointed of God, or the Mes- 
siah,and alsu with announcing Him to the 
rest of humanity. “Through Moses this peo- 
ple had received theorder and the ritual of 
the divine service, the object of which was 
te remind men of the promise. These peo- 
ple have had prophets who foretold all the 
circumstances in the life of the Messiah and 
especially the cruelty of the people of Israel, 
who will deliver unto death Him, who will 
be sent for the salvation of the world. 

Jesus Christ fulfilled all the prophesies 
by His life, his suffering, His death and 
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His resurrection, which took place on the 
third day ‘‘according to the Scriptures.” 

And so Jesus Christ was the central 
point of the true faith from the beginning 
of the world. Expected as the Messiah, 
adored as the Saviour, He is the origin of 
salvation for all men and in them alone we 
can find truth and grace. The dog- 
matical and the moral foundation of the 
original and the Jewish faiths, which was 
true, coming from God as it did, has been 
preserved by Jesus Christ, and the metap-— 
horical rites, established to remind the 
people about His promised cuming He re- 
placed by actuality. Thus from the begin- 
ning of the world there was one faith only, 
one Savior and Redeemer, and the Christian 
faith is but the original and Jewish faiths 
made cowplete and clear. 

After His resurrection Jesus Christ left 
the visible world and returned into the in- 
visible. The Word, in its very humanity 
personally united with Him forever, has an 
equal power with the Father, which is in- 
dicated by the words ‘‘siteth at the right 
hand of the Father.” The humanity of 
Jesus Christ is not of the same Substance 
with the Father, but by becoming united 
with the Word it also beeome united with 
this Substance and represents in God the 
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whole regenerated human race. 

The Word, clothed in humanity, will 
again appear to the world. He will judge 
human beings who lived from the begin- 
ning of the world. The good and the 
wicked will receive their final decree. Jesus 
Christ will become the King over the hu- 
man race for all eternity. And the hu- 
manity separated into the chosen and the 
rejected will live an immortal life in the 
conditions appointed for them by the Su- 
preme Judge. 

The visible world will be destroyed and 
the earth will be consumed by fire (2 
Peter, III., 12). 


The differences between the Christian Churches 

concerning the dogma of the Redemption. 

Until quite recently the Roman Church 
shared the views of the Eastern Church 
concerning the dogma of the Redemption. 
But at. present there is a good deal of 
uncertainty in its teachings. Some theologi- 
ans keep to the old beliefs, others have 
introduced innovations. In as far as one 
can judge, the latter have the upper band 
and their doctrines are in better accord 
with the meaning of the Papal Bulls: so it 
may be taken for the doctrine of the Roman 
Church. 
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The chief differences of this teaching 
| from the teachings of the Eastern Church, 
-ags well ás from the Latin Church of antiq- 
| ity, consists of the following: 1) Our deeds 
= put down the foundation of our justification, 
_ because by them we earn the initial grace. 

firgo, we owe our justification to our own 
initiative, and not to the grace of God, 
which is granted to us through the service 
of Jesus. Christ. 

This opinion would seem to be some- 
thing like pelagianism, but it is founded on 
the Papal Bull ”Unigenitus”, which is 
accepted in the Roman Church for a rule of 
faith. | 

2) The Saints had abundant merits, 
which form a treasury, the distribution of 
which has been given over to the Pope and 

out of which he gives to the living and to 
the dead, according to his own notion, by 
means of indulgences. 

This: idea of indulgences, founded on 
the abundant merits of the Saints, contradicts 
a fundamental ecumenical principle, that 
before God no one has any merit of his own 
and that the so called merit of man is 
properly speaking the merit of Jesus Christ 

' granted to the man and through which the 
man receives salvation. 

3) The Holy Virgin Mary was outside 
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of humanity, as she was conceived without 
the original sin. She helped our redemption; 
she is a reconciler just as Jesus Christ is a 
reconciler; she is the completion of the 
Holy Trinity. 

These errors, striking in their obvious- 
ness, have now become a part of the general 
doctrine of the Roman Church, as it can 
be seen in the books of which it approves 
the most. . 

Consequently the Roman Church has 
wandered away from the true teaching of 
the Redemption, which consists of the 
following: 1) that Jesus Christ is the only 
Reconciler, 2) that He was the Redeemer of 
humanity, without any reservations; 3) 
that we are justified by our becoming one 
with Jesus Christ in faith; 4) that both the 
initiative and the completion of our salvation 
we owe to the grace of God, which is 
given to us; 5) that our merits are merely 
the gifts of God, or the merit of Jesus Christ 
which God adds into us; and that con- 
sequently the supposed treasury of the 
abundant merits is no more than erratic 
dream. : | 

The Anglican Church confesses a doc- 
trine concerning the redemption and the 
justification, which agrees with the doctrine 
of the eastern Church, as it can be seen 
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from the IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV and 
XV articles of religion, the ones completing 
the others; in them is fully expressed this 
Church’s teaching, concerning the justifica- 
tion by faith, and the works which are 
born of the faith and without which the 
faith would remain dead. and could not 
justify us. ) 

In many of the Protestant theologians 
we meet with exaggerated notions of the 
justification by faith without works. But on 
closer investigation of their general teaching 
we find that it is not the contemplative, 
but the active faith, that is the faith which 
gives birth to guod works, that they take 
for the justifying faith. 

The Protestant teaching understood in 
this way is very near the teaching of the 
Orthodox Church. As to the exaggerations 
of some Protestant theologians they can be 
explained by their desire to reject the 
` opposite exaggerations of the theologians of 
Rome. 

v. 
THE Hoty GuHost. 
”And in the Holy Ghost, the Life- 
giving Lord, who proceedeth from 
the Father, who with the Father and 
the Son is worshiped and glorified; 
who spake through prophets”. 
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Until the final kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
the human race is in a state of struggle, 
vacilating between the good and the evil. 
But, as owing to lust, its inclination towards 
evil is stronger than its inclination towards 
good, the Holy Ghost was sent to human- 
ity by the Father and the Son, with Whom 
He has one Substance, to help humanity with 
its salutory influence. This influence is 
called grace, because it was given to the 
human race not because of any merits of 
His own, but entirely because of the merits 
of Jesus Christ, Whose human nature has 
earned for us our justification because of 
its personally becoming one with the Word. 
Hence it follows, that for humanity the 
Holy Ghost is the Lifegiving principle, as 
in His influence He is the source of the 
regenerated life. 

The Holy Spirit, as the Son, comes 
from the only Cause or the Father, by an 
eternal action which is called the procession. 
This inner action, by which the Holy Ghost 
proceeds and which is the personal action of 
the Father, must not be confounded with 
another action, which is outer and common 
to both the Father and the Son, and which 
consists in the sending of the Holy Ghost 
for the purpose of outer activity. 

These two actions are clearly defined 
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in the Scripture: ’’But when the Comforter 
is. come, whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father...” (St. John 
XV, 26). 

The Nicene Council used the exact 
words of the Scripture in the Creed, ad- 
ding nothing to the expression "who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father”, in the conviction 
that nothing thought out by human mind 
must be added to that revealed by God. 

As the Son has one Substanee with the 
Father of whom He is begotten, so the 
Holy Ghost has one Substance with the 
Father from whom He proceeds. Therefore 
He is one God with the Father and the 
Son and is distinguished from Them by 
His personal characteristics only. Besides 
the characteristic of proceeding from the 
Father, the Creed, resting on the Holy 
Scriptures, attributes to the Holy Ghost 
the characteristic of divine revelations to 
men, which is expressed by the words 
*who spake through prophets’. The 
eastern Church believes, that the Holy 
Spirit still speaks to the world through 
the Church, which is invested by Him with 
infallibility. But this guidance of the Church 
by the Holy Spirit is no more the inspiration 
which was manifest in the Old Testament 
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prophets, because the Church is helped by 
the Holy Spirit not in supplying the world 
with any new revelations, but entirely in 
preserving the teaching of Jesus Christ in 
its original purity. And sv, the divine in- 
spiration of the Church consists in an 
uninterrupted guidance and help. This sending 
of the Holy Spirit is common to the Father 
and to the Son. 

The Holy Spirit, being one with the 
Father and the Son, must be worshipped 
and glorified equally with Them, 


Differences between the Christian Churches 
concerning the dogma of the Holy Ghost. 


It has already been said above that 
the western Churches did not preserve the 
Creed as it was formulated by the Counsils 
of Nicea and of Constantinople. To the 
words ‘‘who proceedeth from the Father,” 
they have added the words ‘‘and from the 
Son,” in Latin “Filioque.” This addition 
has also been introduced into the Creed, 
which is known under the name of the 
Athanasian Creed and which became known 
in the Ninth Century, A. D. 

As it has been explained above, this 
addition was made in Spain in the Seventh 
Century. It spread in the west during the 
Eighth and the Ninth Centuries because of 
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the influence of Charlemagne. Rome ad- 
mitted it only in the Eleventh Century at 
the request of Emperor Henry I. 
= ince then the addition was accepted 

by all the Western Churches. When in 
the Sixteenth Century the Anglican and the 
Protestant Churches undertook to correct 
the abuses of the Roman Church they did 
not oppose this addition. It is preserved 
by the Anglican Church and there were 
many Anglican theologians who tried to 
defend it by proving that it is in accord 
with the teachings of the Tradition. But 
in this they also, like the Roman theolo- 
gians, could support themselves only by 
incomplete quotations, which were either 
distorted or imagined, or wrongly under- 
stood. | 

The Eastern Church kept the Creed as 
it was established by the Councils, without 
any additions or abreviations. The Church 
maintains, that: 1) the addition was made 
irregularly, which even cannot be disputed; 
2) and that it {contains a serious error 
against the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 

And truly, the procession considered as 
an eternal action, by which the Holy Spirit 
proceeds, is a personal characteristic of the 
Father, as the Cause, The characteristic of 
being the Cause distinguishes the Person of 
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the Father from the Persons of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. And the ascribing of 
the personal characteristic of the Father to 
the Son is equal to the ascribing of the 
Person of the Fsther to the Son, in fact, 
to the confusion of that in the Holy Trinity 
which must remain distinct, to the rejec- 
tion of the very mystery itself. 

Consequently, the Fathers of the Church 
unanimously teach that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds of the Father alone. The authen- 
tic passages quoted in confirmation of the 
opposite belief refer to the outer activity 
only, by which the Holy Ghost is sent by 
the Father and the Son, and by no means 
to the eternal inner action, by which the 
Holy Ghost proceeds. 

Saint Augustine who in appearance 
seems to come the nearest to the opinion 
expressed in the western addition, in reality 
condemns it. Having requested in his treaty 
on the Holy Trinity everything that he 
ever wrote on the subject, he states in a 
perfectly clear way that only he who has 
lost his mind could maintain that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds of the Son ‘in the same 
way as of the Father. And so when St. 
Augustine talks about the ‘‘procession of 
the Father” he only means the sending, 
which is common to the Father and the Son. 
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The Eastern Church accepts the send- 
ing of the Holy Ghost in common by the 
‘Father and the Son. But it maintains that 
the addition to the Creed, which the west 
accepts, is irregular and out of harmony 
with the ecumenical teaching, which pre- 
vious to the Eighth Century was common 
to all the Church, and also that this addition 
contains a very dangerous error in spite of 
all the attempts of the Western theologians 
to lessen it. 

The chief means of this lessening was 
the proposition that the Son is but a sec- 
ondary Cause of the Holy Trinity. But the 
teaching of the Tradition does not justify 
any such expression, from which it follows 
that it isan innovation, this first of all; and 
secondly, this explanation postulates the 
existence of secondary importance in the at- 
tributes of Godhead, which goes against 
both the true ecumenical teaching and the 
common sense, which cannot admit the ex- 
istence of anything unnecessary in Gud. The 
Father is the ouly Cuuse of interior activity. 
As St. Augustine says, the Father and the 
Son are the one cause, but only m as far as 
the exterior activity is concerned. This is 
the constant pons of the Orthodox 
Church. 

And so, all ‘the western Churches ‘have 
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gone away from the true dogma of the 
Holy Ghost, owing to the addition to the 
Creed, though, in the main, they all con- 
fess the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
Moreover, the Roman Church sins 
against the dogma of the Holy Ghost by 
distorting the dogma of the infallibility of 
the Church; it claims for the Pope a privi- 
lege, promised by Christ to the Christian 
community in its totality whilst it remains 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The Anglican and the Protestant 
Churches reject the Church’s property of 
infallibility. And by this they also deny 
the incessant influence of the Holy Ghost 
on the Church and place themselves in op- 
position to the Scripture, which affirms that 
Christ will remain with His Church to the 
consummation of ages and that the Holy 
Ghost will continue forever to guide it. 


VI. 


THE CHURCH. 
“I believe in one Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” 

The Church is a community of believ- 
ers in everything revealedby our Lord Jesus 
Christ. | 

The Church is one, as it cannot consist 
of members professing different beliefs. 
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It is holy, being composed alone of 
members, confessing the doctrines, which 
correspond, in their spirit, to the essence 
of holiness, or to God. 

It is ecumenical, or universal, or Catholic, 
that is by its very nature it is not local, 
national or temporary, as for instance a 
Jewish Synagogue, for all the nations of 
all the times are called to participate in it 
and it keeps in completeness the revealed 
teaching, without any abreviations or ad- 
ditions. 

It is Apostolic, that is. it takes its 
origin from the Apostles and professes doc- 
trines transmitted by the Apostles in har- 
mony with the teaching of Christ. 

From its very foundation the Christian 
Church was ruled by priesthood, by the 
Priesthood of the very Jesus Christ, which 
He originally transmitted to His Apostles 
and chosen disciples and which from them 
= descended to others. Christ Himself insti- 
tuted Christian priesthood and indicated 
its duties in the following words: ‘All 
power is given unto me in Heaven and on 
earth; go ye therefore and teach all nations; 
baptising them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you; and lo, I 
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am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world” (Matthew, XXVIII, 18-20). 

Consequently Christ will be forever 
with the priesthood, which has its origin in 
Him and must continue to the end of the 
world, holding to its duty of teaching and 
baptising. 

Moreover, it is for the priesthood to 
remit sins. Breathing on the Apostles 
Jesus Christ said: ‘‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins 
you retain, they are retained (John XX, 
22-23). 

And on the establishment of the Holy 
Eucharist, He said to the Apostles: ‘‘This 
do in remembrance of me” (Luke XXII, 10). 

Teaching, administrating sacraments of- 
ficiating in the Church services—-these are 
the duties of the priesthood, with which as 
with the Church Jesus Christ will remain 
until the end of the ages. 

The way to communicate priesthood 
which the Apostles consisted. in the laying 
on of hands, accompanied by certain prayers. 
St. Paul says to his disciple Timothy,whom 
he ordained a priest: ‘‘Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the laying on of hands 
of the presbytery” (St. Paul, 1 Timothy, 
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IV, 14), Wherefore I put thee in re- 
‘membrance, that thou stir up the gift of 
God, which is in thee by the putting on of 
my hands” (1 Timothy, I, 6). 

From the very apostolic times there 
were distinguished two grades of priest- 
hood*), Those invested with the first grade 
had authority over those invested with the 
second grade. The ones as the others 
equally bore the name of presbyters or 
elders, and bishops or overseers (The Acts, 
XX, 17, 28; Philippians, 1, 1; Titus, I, 5, 7). 

Yet, though all invested with priest- 
hood bore the same name, the members of 
the first grade had an ascendance over the 
rest**), St. John the Evangelist gives 
them the name ofthe angels of the churches 
(Revelatihns, I, 20; II, 1, 8, 12, 18; II, 
1, 7, 15. | | 

The word angel means herald; con- 
sequently it has an equal significance. 
with the word Evangelist, a bearer of good 
news. This name was applied to those who 
accompanied the Apostles in their apostolic 
travels and to those whom the Apostles 
placed at the head of the Churches. 


*] There were deacons also. Consequently there 
were three grades. (Censor’s footnote.) 7 


**[ This is not all; they had authority also. Bis- 
hophood existed from the beginning. (Censor’s footncte.) - 
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St. Paul defines the duties of these 
archbishops with much detail in his epistles 
to Timothy and to Titus, whom he invested 
with this grade, the former for Ephesus 
and the latter for Crete. Amonst their 
duties is named the duties of ordaining the 
priesthood by the laying on of hands (1 Tim, 
5, 22). 

And so the priests and the bishops 
must be distinguished between by divine 
right, because the difference existed as an 
institution from the beginning of the Church 
and was the foundation of its order from 
the first days of its existence. 

The method of communicating priest- 
hood, that is the laying on of hands, by the 
bishop in the presence of priests and 
accompanied by prayers, is also a Divine 
institution, because by this method is com- 
municated the grace and the authority of 
priesthood, and it was in use ever since 
the Church began to exist. 

The priesthood in the Christian Church 
is a hierarchical order composed of bishops 
and priests invested with their rights by 
the method or the action of Divine institu- 
tion, which was transmitted to them by 
persons who received it legally in their 
turn, | 

In a Christian community it is the 
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duty of the bishops and the priests to 
celebrate all the offices of Divine service, 
to teach in accordance with the beliefs 
which the Church firmly holds to be reve- 
lations, and to defend the revealed teach- 
ing from attacks, wherever these attacks 
may come from. Neither the bishop nor 
the priest have any rights over the revealed 
teaching itself; they are entrusted only with 
the duty of bearing witness to the constant 
belief of the Church which they represent 
and in the name of this Church. As to the 
revealed teaching, all the pastors are but 
the echos or the representatives of their 
local Churches. 

As to the deaconship, whether we ac- 
cept it as an apostolic institution men- 
tioned by the Sixth Chapter of the Acts or 
whether we take to be instituted by Christ 
Himself, which opinion is shared by many 
of the Fathers of the Church, the eastern 
Church acknowledges it to be a sacred 
grade, that is the third grade of the priest- 
hood. | 

Deacons are actually ordained by the 
laying on of hands accompanied by prayer 
as are the bishops. and the priests; but like 
the priests they receive only limited power. 
Bishops alone are entrusted with the full 
power of priesthood. 
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Since the foundation of the Church its 
first pastors, accompanied by the priests 
and the deacons, assembled in the presence 
of the believers in order to defend the 
faith from attacks. Such gatherings are 
called councils. Some are local, others gen- 
eral or ecumenical, as they represented 
the whole Church. 

These vatherings discussed questions of 
faith and composed rules for the better rule 
of the Cbristian community. 

Concerning matters of doctrine, the first 
pastors limited themselves to conjlrming by 
their witness the teaching, which was ac- 
knowledged constantly and everywhere, 
putting it forward against the innovations, 
which certain people wanted to spread in 
the Church. Thus the first two ecumenical 
councils, the first in Nicea and the second 
in Constantinople, formulated in the Creed 
the teachings of the Tradition concerning 
all the points, which until then were at- 
tacked. by the heretics. 

The bishops being invested with the 
authority to govern the Church, the coun- 
cils established rules in the order of the 
Church. We shall mention here only such 
of these rules which had to do with the 
exterior order of the Church. The councils 
divided it into five patriarchates, which in 
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their turn were divided into primacies, 
provinces or metropolies, and into dioceses, 
or simple bishoprics. This order as well as 
the titles and names, conditioned by it, 
are merely Church institutions. 

The only hierarchy of Divine institution 
is the priesthood, subdivided into bishops, 
priests or deacons. 

One of the bishops’ rights is to repre- 
sent the totality of the parish Churches, 
which are under them and form the diocese, 
and also to state the faith accepted firmly — 
by the Chureh. Of the totality of the bis- 
hops’ statements is formed the unchangeable 
ecumenical statement of the Church concern- 
ing matters of doctrine. The infallibility is 
the characteristic of just these statements, 
when they are invariably the same and uni- 
versal. 

If the Church were not infalible, that 
is if'it could break away from truth, it. 
would not be the pillar and foundation of 
truth, the holy bride, withaut spot or blame, 
of the Word become man, which is Truth; 
Jesus Christ would not remain with it as 
He promised until. the end of the world; 
He would not remain her Supreme Arch- 
priest, her Head; the Holy Ghost would not 
guide it any more, and it could not con- 
tinue its existence. 
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Consequently, the Church is infallible 
and is expressed by its chief pastors, when 
they all bear witness to an invariable and 
universal belief, each for his own local 
Church and in harmony with the priests, 
the deacons and the believers of his Church. 

In this sense, the episcopate is an 
infallible organ of the Church, being the rep- 
resentative and the echo of the ecumenical 
Church of all the times. 

In this. sense, the ecumenical councils 
are also infallible. 

The eastern Church accepts seven 
ecumenical councils; the first Nicene, the 
first Constantinopolitan; the Ephesian, the 
Chalcedonian, the second Constantinopolitan, 
the third Constantinopolitan and the second 
Nicene. 

All the other councils in the east as 
well as in the west were merely the coun- 
cils of one of several Patriarchates, of one 
or several provinces, and did not, there- 
fore, represent the ecumenical Church. 

All the members of the Church, the 
dead as the living, ure in communion with 
each other, as long as neither in this world 
nor in the other have they lost the dignity 
of Church membership; in other words, 
they can pray for each other and obtain 
the grace of God for each other. 
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The members, who have left the earthly 
life and were received into Heaven, form 
the Church triumphant, for they have gained 
the crown, which was promised for faith- 
fulness. The members who still live in the 
world form the visible Church militant, be- 
cause they are still struggling with the evil. 

The dignity of Church membership is 
lost in the other world by condemnation, 
and on earth by schisms, heresies, apostasy 
or by excommunication. 

He is a schismatic who separates him- 
self from the lawful pastors of the Church, 
refusing to obey their authority. 

He is a heretic who obstinately rejects 
the revealed Church accepted truth, either 
by adding to it or abreviating it, or by de- 
cided negation. 

An apostate is he who by an open act 
rejects Christianity. 

Excommunicated is some criminal who 
was justly cut off from the communion with 
the Church by the lawful authorities. 

All Christians who do not belong to 
some of these four divisions are members 
of the Church, whether they are good or 
bad. We say whether they be good or bad, 
because according to the revelation of Christ 
the Church is like a field, on which the 
tares are mixed with the good grain and 
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which will remain so to the end of the 
world (Matthew XIII). 

In its exterior life and in its relation 
to vovernments the Church may be either 
in a state of liberty, or in a state of pro- 
tected social institution, or in a state of 
persecution. According to circnmstances, 
it can exist in all these conditions. If it 
is free, its members, being citizens, are 
bound to obey the carefully established 
government. If it is protected, it must by 
no means sacrifice to the state any particle 
of its doctrine, or of its essential institu- 
tions. If it is persecuted, rts members 
have no right to go against the lawfully 
established government. 

In any case, the authority of the 
Church is purely spiritual. The authority 
of its representatives is not to be applied 
to exterior things. And under no circum- 
stance is it allowed to stoop to using 
either force, cunning or violence, either 
against private persons or against govern- 
ments. 


Differcnees between the Christian Churches 
concerning the dogma of Church. 
In the Ninth Century the Roman 


Church announced that the patriarch of 
Rome is the visible head of the Church by 
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Divine right and by inheritance of St. 
Peter, who, ccording to it, was the head 
of the Church and a bishop of Rome. 
Now the Roman Church strengthens 
this announcement by adding to it, that 
the patriarch of Rome is the infallible rep- 
resentative of the whole Church and the 
expounder of the Holy Scriptures and Tra- 
dition, that to him belongs the deciding su- 
preme authority in the whole Church, and 
that the bishops are only his vicars, who 
receive their power only by his approval. 
But even if it were true that St. Peter 
actually was the head of the Church it 
would not follow that this title should be 
inherited by the bishop of Rome. A privi- 
lege like this might have been personal, 
and we have no foundation whatever to in- 
sist that the personal privileges of the 
Apostles should descend to the bishops of 


the Churches, which bad been governed by > 


the Apostles. 

Further, the Popes support their claims 
by putting forward that St. Peter had been 
the bishop of Rome. But historically Linus 


was the first Roman bishop. St. Peter 


came into this town only to suffer the 
death of a martyr, and it was St. Paul 
who founded the Church of Rome. Conse- 


quently, the bishops of Rome may call 
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themselves the successors of St. Peter be- 
cause in Rome came to him his martyrdom 
and death, and not because he had been a 
Roman bishop. 

Lastly, St. Peter had not been the 
visible head of the Church, he was but.the 
chief amongst the Apostles. This privilege 
was his personal privilege, and his being 
first never had the significance of headship, 
and still lessof supreme authority. 

The Roman Churck tried to strengthen 
the claims of the Pope by the Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Holy Tradition, l 

But the passages it quotes do not have 
the messages ascribed to them, which is 
proven by other passages and the witness 
of the Fathers of the Church who com- 
mented the passages quoted differently from 
the Popes. 

As to Tradition, the Roman Church re- 
ferred but to such events and statements 
which were either imaginary or distorted, 
or not rightly understood, which did not 
in the least prove its claims. 

Thus, popery destroys the fundamental 
principles on which the Church is builded. 
The Church has but one head, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is with it forever; but 
one authority—-the priesthood, which in its 
completeness belongs to the bishops, by 
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reason of their consecration, and which 
they enjoy by Divine right and by reason 
of the same consecration and not by reason 
of any man’s choice; but one znfallibility, 
which is imparted to it by the action of 
the Holy Ghost. | 

The whole Church, composed of the be- 

lievers and their pastors, is helped by the 
Holy Ghost and manifests its infallibility 
by the constant announcement ‘of revealed 
truth. By Divine right it has Jesus Christ 
for the central point of its unity and His 
truth, which was borne witness to by the 
“invariable ecumenical voice of all the 
Christian centuries, of which the episcopate 
is an interrupted echo. 
The exterior centre of authority is the 
whole totality of bishops, which is one, and 
which is represented, in the words of 
St. Cyprian, by all the lawful bishops in 
their totality. 

These are the truths, confirmed by 
the ecumenical councils and the Holy 
Fathers, bearing witness to the ecumenical 
Tradition, which are rejected by the claims 
of Roman bishops, | 

As to the exterior relations of the 
Church, the Popes and their theologians 
spread altogether false notions. They as- 
cribe to the Church an exterior authority, 
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which it is supposed to use even against 
governments, through the bishops and 
chiefly through the Pope: and they claim 
that the sovereigns are the vicars of the 
Pope in worldly affairs, as the hishops, in 
their opinion, are vicars in spiritual affairs. 

The Protestants go against the same 
truths, but in the opposite way; they re- 
ject the priesthood. In their opinion priest- 
hood is but a commission with which the 
man is charged by the believers; as to 
the laying on of hands, they take it for a 
mere rite, which communicates no grace 
and no power whatever, 

Thus, a Protestant pastor is only one 
of the believers commissioned to stand up 
at Divine services, but by no means a priest 
who receives his right to officiate by a Di- 
vinely established method. Consequently, 
he can teach and perform Divine service 
only as a person commissioned to do so by 
the faithful themselves, and not by Jesus 
Christ. Alone the election of the faithful 
ensures to him certain privileges. 

Yet in the proper sense of the word, 
election has fallen into disuse in most 
Protestant circles; pastors are established 
not by the faithful themselves, but by 
other pastors, who also were elected with- 
out any participation of the purishes. 
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Consequently, the Protestants at pres— 
ent have no priesthood and properly speak- 
ing no men authorized to be ministers. 
They have only a class of believers en- 
trusted with certain duties by other be- 
lievers, who have appropriated the right of 
distributing these duties among their elect. 

Ministers of this kind can claim no au- 
thority of either Divine or human institu- 
ting; they have no ordination and no actual 
election. Moreover, they could not claim 
any such thing without going against the 
fundamental principle of Protestants, con- 
sisting in the opinion that every believer 
must form his own idea of faith from the 
Holy Scriptures expounded at will by every 
man for himself. 

- Tho Protestant communities have pre- 
served no trace of the one Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church; they are not bound 
by anything either with regard to the doc- 
trine or with regard to the Church rule. 

The Anglican Church accepts three 
degrees of priesthood: bishops, priests and 
deacons: as also the communication of 
Holy Orders through ordination. 

In these two points it agrees with the 
eastern Church, except as to its peculiar 
idea of the properties of ordination, which 
will be discussed further on. 
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But it denies the episcopal rights of 
the ecumenical Church infallibly to bear wit- 
ness to the invariable ecumenical belief of the 
Church from in the name of this Church 
XXXI Article). Neither does it accept the 
.infallibility of the Church, though it accepts 
its authority in discussions concerning matters 
of faith (XX Article). 

In this, however, an obvious contradict- 
ion is visible. The authority to decide ques- 
tions on the matters of doctrine can not be 
accepted unless infallibility be also ascribed 
to it. 

The Anglican Church meant to express 
its disapproval of the Roman error, owing 
to which the infallibility of the Church, 
when it is centered in the hands of the 
pope, the Churh’s supposed head and 
representative, becomes merely the right of 
the pope to introduce this or that doctrine. 
But according to the Orthodox teaching of 
the Church, its infallibility consists solely 
of the privilege, God given to the true 
Church, to preserve the revealed teaching, 
in its completeness and without changes; 
this privilege being founded on the fact of 
its having Jesus Christ for its Head and 
the Holy Ghost for its guide. 

If the infallibility of the Church is 
thus rightly understood, it becomes an 
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obvious axiom of doctrine, that the Church 
speaks through its pastors, and that the 
episcopate, instituted by God for the 
Government of the Church, is infallible, 
when it speaks in the name of the Church, 
bearing witness to its beliefs. If the Church 
were not infallible, it could not remain 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
And if its pastors could not speak in its 
name, its infallibility would remain Pere 
and could not manifest itself. 


CONCERNING BAPTISM AND OTHER SACRAMENTS. 


”[ acknowledge one baptism for 
the remission of sins”. 


The Eastern Church believes that Jesus 
Christ established seven sacred actions or 
mysteries, namely: Baptism, Anointing, 
Communion, Penance, Holy Orders, Marriage 
and Extreme Unction. These mysterious 
actions or mysteries are called sacramenta 
by the western Churches. The eastern name 
of mystery expresses better the mysterious 
pouring of the grace of God on the soul of 
the man. In order that a Church action 
should become a mystery, three conditions 
are necessary: First, its Divine institution; 
Second, a palpaple sign defined by this 
institution, to which the prayer adds grace: 
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and, Third, the grace itself, communicated 
through the consecrated sign. As St. John 
Chrysostom said: Jesus Christ has trans- 
mitted to us the spiritual, but by means of 
material things”. Man is bodily, as his soul 
is joined to his body and consequently 
Jesus Christ communicated his gifts in a 
bodily way, that is, by means of actions 
which correspond to human nature. 

To perform a mystery, three conditions 
are necessary: First, a palpable sign, that 
is, a sign subject to our bodily senses; 
Second, the prayer which consecrates this 
sign; and, Third, a man invested with the 
right to perform the mystery in harmony 
with the established order. 


BAPTISM. 


Baptism is a sacred action or a mystery, 
established by Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, committed before it was received, 
for the purification of original sin, and for 
the giving to us of the principle of life 
regenerated in Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ himself established Baptism, 
sending His Apostles to accomplish it: 
„Go, He said to them, ”teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost!” 

Baptism, since apostolic times, has 
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been celebrated in all Christian Churches 
by threefold immersion in water, accompanied 
by the pronunciation of the words: ”In the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost”. Therefore in this mystery the sign 
is water; the fundamental prayer consists 
of the words: in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost’; and the man 
invested with the right to perform the 
mystery is the bishop or priest, since the 
above words of the Savior were spoken to 
the Apostles or their representatives. The 
order established for the performance of 
the mystery consists of the threefold immersion. 

Several centuries ago, there came into 
use in the western Churches instead of 
threefold immersion, the custom either of 
pouring water on the head of the baptised, 
or of sprinkling him with water, accom- 
panying the one or the other with the 
pronunciation of the words established by 
Jesus Christ. 

This manner of administering baptism 
was admitted in the early Church for those 
grievously ill. Therefore in itself it is real, 
that is, baptism administered by this means 
is true, — otherwise it would not have 
been admitted by the early Church even 
in the case of grievous illness; nevertheless 
there is no doubt, that the administration 
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of baptism by pouring or sprinkling cannot 
be accepted as satisfactory, — since it does 
not agree with the apostolic rule, which all 
the Churches are under obligation to observe. 
This is the teaching of the eastern Catholic 
Church on this subject. 

Baptism is indispensible, since it is said 
in the Gospel according to John (III, 5); 
”Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God”. 

By baptism one is born to Christian 
life and therefore this mystery cannot be 
repeated, or administered a second time; — 
for a man is born only once. 

It is right to baptise the children of 
faithful parents in infancy because the 
parents consecrated by Divine faith transfer 
it to their children, as a precious heritage, 
educate the children in their own beliefs, 
and do not leave them without faith until 
they grow up, when the passions so easily 
draw away from truth and goodness, him 
who is deprived of grace and regeneration. 

The Church is an uninterruptedly con- 
tinuous community, whose members are 
progressively replaced by their children, 
and so we ought not to leave our children 
under the evil influence of Satan until the 
time when they are capable of choosing 
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their beliefs for themselves, taking into 
counsel personal convenience and under the 
pernicious suggestions of the passions. 
This way of acting in the parents would 
be an obvious sign of the insufficiency of 
their own conviction as to the truth of the 
faith they confess. 

The children are introduced to the 
mystery of baptism in the presence of spon- 
sors of both sexes, who are after a fashion 
their spiritual mothers and fathers, who if 
necessary accept the duty of replacing the 
real father and mother and of taking care 
of the Christian education of the children 
whose sponsors they were. 

The baptised adults must also be ac- 
companied by sponsors of both sexes, who 
stand guarantee before the Church for the 
faith of the newly converted. 

The eastern Church joins to the per- 
formance of Baptism several very ancient 
customs which have a mysterious signifi- 
cance corresponding to the mystery itself, 
namely: Exorcism, the Sign of the Cross, 
and the materical Cross given to every 
baptised person to wear until the end of 
his life. 

Though properly speaking the bishop 
and the priest have the authority to per- 
form the mystery of baptism, yet ever 
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since the first centuries of Christianity lay 
persons were also allowed to perform it in 
cases of necessity. 

The Orthodox Church moreover accepts 
martyrdom instead of baptism in the case 
of those who were not able to receive bap- 
tism before they suffered martyrdom for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. 


ANOINTING OR CONFIRMATION. 

Anointing is a consecrated action or a 
a mystery, which Jesus Christ established 
for the communication of the Holy Spirit 
to the newly baptised. 

The eastern Church accepts it, basing 
itself on the following words of the Holy 
Seripture: ‘‘Now when the Apostles who 
were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word ef God, they sent unto 
them Peter and John, who when they were 
coming down, prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost: (for as yet 
he was fallen upon none of them, only 
they were baptised in the name of the 
Lord Jesus); then’ laid their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost” 
(the Acts, VIII, 14-17). And so, soon 
after the Ascension of Jesus Christ, His 
Apostles performed a consecrated action, 
which consisted of prayer and of laying on 
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of hands and by which the Holy Ghost was 
communicated te the baptised. 

On arriving to Ephesus, St. Paul found 
believers who as yet understood but little 
the teachings of Jesus Christ and had re- 
ceived only the Baptism of John. They 
were baptised in the name of Jesus Christ, 
and after St. Paul laid hands on them, the 
Holy Ghost descended on them (Acts XIX, 
5-6) In his Epistle to the Hebrews (VI, 
2) St. Panl mentions the laying on of hands, 
immediately after Baptism. 

The laying on of hands was accom- 
panied by different acts, depending on its 
particular object. 

In the rite of Anointing, it was accom- 
panied by anointing, with consecrated oil. 
For this reason the communication of the 
Holy Ghost is called in the books of the 
Holy Scriptures an anoiniing. “But ye have 
an unction (anointing) from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things...But the anoint- 
ing which ye have received of Him abideth 
in you.” (I John, I, 20-27). Thus also 
the Apostle Paul declares: ‘‘Now he which 
establishes us with you in Christ, and 
hath anointed us, in God, who hath also 
sealed us, and given the earnest of the 
spirit in our hearts.” (Cor. I, 21-22). 

The communication of the Holy Ghost 
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could be spoken of metaphorically as an- 
nointing, only because the external sign of 
that communication was an anointing, ac- 
companied by the laying on of hands and 
prayer. 

The eastern Church has preserved 
these three material concomitants of the 
mystery and further adds that the anoint- 
ing of one newly baptised shculd be done 
on his forehead, breast, ears, eyes, lips, 
feet and hands—so that the whole man 
may be consecrated on his spiritual regen- 
eration; for the performance of this mystery 
sweet scented oil is employed, which has 
been consecrated by the bishop, and which 
is called ‘‘myr.” The eastern Church orders 
anointing to be performed after Baptism, 
recognizes the right of all priests to perform 
the mystery, and teaches that it completes 
the mystery of Baptism, setting on us the 
imprint of tho Holy Spirit, and, consequently, 
that it cannot be repeated. 


Hoty COMMUNION oR EUCHARIST. 


This is the name of the mystery through 
which, under the form of bread and wine, 
are communicated to the participant the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, united with 
His Divinity. | 

Jesus Christ established this mystery on 
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His last evening with the Disciples, when, 
giving bread and wine, He said: ‘‘Take, 
eat, this is My body, which is given for you, 
for the remission of sins. ..Drink ye all of 
it; for this is My blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many, for the re- 
mission of sins. ..Do this in remembrance 
of me.” (Matt. XXVI, 26-28 et seq.; Mark 
XIV, 22 et seq.; Luke XXII, et seq.) 

The Apostles fulfilled the Master’s com- 
mand. They gathered together with the 
faithful, consecrated bread and wine, and 
distributed them to the faithful, as the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ (1 Cor., X 16, 
XI, 20). They did this in remembrance of 
Him, of His body, given over to death by 
Him, of His blood, that was shed, that is, 
in remembrance of the sacrifice of Himself 
offered by Him at Golgotha. And so the 
Last Supper which they celebrated, was the 
sacrifice on the cross, celebrated as a mys- 
tery, and a symbol, but not excluding the 
reality of the Lord’s body and blood. | 

The eastern Church has kept this apos- 
tolic teaching. It believes that on the con- 
secration of the bread and wine the Holy 
Communion or Eucharist really and actually 
is the body and blood of Jesus Christ, that 
the bread and wire in their essence disap- 
pear and only the appearance of them re- 
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mains, that is, the exterior accessible to our 
bodily perception. 

With regard to the condition in which 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ exist, 
constituting the actual nature of the Holy 
Communion or Eucharist, the eastern Church 
believes that this condition is inaccessible 
to our bodily perceptions, that it is not ma- 
terial, but spiritual, that is, that the body 
and blood of the Lord exist in a spiritual- 
ized condition, like that in which the body 
of Jesus Christ existed on His resurrection. 

The eastern Church believes: that once 
the bread and wine were consecrated and 
have become the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, they remain so, under their form; 
that, since they are made one with Divinity, 
our worship of the Person of Jesus Christ 
in Eucharist must be equal to our worship 
of Him in heaven; that the Eucharist may 
be preserved for the sick and that, in imi- 
tation of the early Christians, it may be 
carried to private houses; that we partake 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ not 
by our belief alone, but that they really 
and actually are communicated to us, even 
to the unbelievers, who partaking of them 
take judgement and condemnation for them- 
selves, in the words of St. Paul. 

The eastern Church believes that the 
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faithful must partake of the Eucharist in 
both forms, the bread and the wine, and 
that depriving the faithful from the 
Eucharist in the form of the wine amounts 
to the breaking of the Divine command, 
expressed by Jesus Christ in the words, 
‘Drink ye all of it, for this is My blood.” 

The method of the performance of the 
Last Supper belongs to the science of 
Liturgy. 


PENANCE. — 


Penance is a consecrated action or a 
mystery instituted by Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, commited after Baptism. 

The Apostles and through them their 
successors in priesthood have received from 
Jesus Christ the power to remit sins, in the 
words of the Divine Teacher: ‘‘Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost; whosseoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whoseso- 
ever sins ye retain, they are retained” (St. 
John, XX, 22-23; “Verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven’’ 
Matthew, XVIII, 18), 

Consequently, sins are retained or re- 
mitted by the judgment of those who are 
invested with priesthood. This judgment 
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has the power to-condemn or to forgive, 
and it stands to reason it must be pro- 
nounced with the full knowledge of the 
sins and dispositions of the sinner. And 
this knowledge can be imparted only by 
the sinner himself, through confession. 

The eastern Church acknowledges con- 
fession to be an essentially necessary act 
in the mystery of Pensance, which enables 
the priest to pronounce his judegment; so 
that the eastern Church accepts that 
confession also is of Divine institution. The 
method of confession belongs to the Church 
canon. | 

In the first years of the Christian era 
confession was public and the bishop or 
priest spoke their judgments publicly. This 
confession was obligatory for all who were 
openly guilty of sins, which created tem- 
tation, and who in consequence had in- 
curred public Penance. All the others were 
to judge in their own conscience whether 
they ought to confess publicly before par- 
taking of the Holy Eucharist. However, 
as it is a common human failing to be de- 
ceived by ones own moral dispo- 
sitions, everybody’s duty was to go to the 
priest in order to inform him of the con- 
dition of their conscience. This was the 
teaching or the primitive Church, and this 
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is still the teaching of the eastern Catholic 
Church. 

The Church institution of public con- 
fession was modified, in view of the serious 
inconveniences which accompanied it. How- 
ever, the eastern Catholic Church has pre- 
served the public confession for certain sins 
if they are obvious and legally ascer- 
tained. 

For all other sins the established order 
is as follows: 

People prepairing to take the Gifts, 
must confess their sins to the priest. Con- 
fession takes place in the Church, in the 
presence of a priest, wearing the epitrache- 
lion, as a sign of his authority and before 
the image of crucified Christ. 

It consists in the confession of sins, 
which must be accompanied by repentance 
and the desire to amend, 

= Superfluous details and circumstances 
must be avoided in confession, if they could 
have no influence on the disposition of the 
penitent, and his Penance must chiefly 
consist of a humble acknowledgement of 
guilt and of sincere repentance. 
In accordance with confessional rules 
or canons, the confessor may either impose 
certain measures of Penance, or leave their 
choice to the penitent. 
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It follows then, that the method of 
Penance, established by the eastern Church 
is as near to the ancient order as it is 
possible since the modification of the public 
confession. 

Consequently, Penance consists: 1) of 
the confession of the penitent,. 2) of the 
judgement of the priest. 

Confession is real only in the measure 
it was accompanied by repentance. 

However, oral confession is not a 
necessary condition of the absolution, in all 
cases when it is impossible. 


HOLY ORDERS. 


Holy Orders is a consecrated action or 
a mystery, estabilshed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ for the perpetuation in the Church 
of His own Priesthood, in other words for 
the transmission of the authority to teach, 
to import grace through the performance of 
the mysteries and to rule the community 
of the faithful. 

St. Paul says: “Let a man so account 
of us, as of the ministers of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God ‘‘(Corinth- 
ians, IV, 1). He also said to the presbyters 
of Ephesus: ‘‘Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
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seers, to feed the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood” (The 
Acts, XX, 28). | 

The palpable sign in the mystery of 
Holy Orders is the laying on of hands. St. 
Paul says to Timothy: ‘‘Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery” (I Timothy, IV, 14). 
“Wherefore 1 put thee in remembrance, 
that thou stir up the gift of God, which is 
in thee by the putting on of my hands” 
II Timothy, I, 6). The Apostle put his 
hands on his disciple, in the assembly of 
the presbyters, and this laying on of hands 
imparted grace to the disciple. St. Paul 
writes. again to Timothy: ‘ Lay hands 
suddenly on no man” (Timothy, V, 22). 

The orthodox doctrine of the three grades 
of the priesthood, bishops, priests and 
deacons, has already been discussed in the 
chapter on the Church. 

The passages of the Holy Scripture are 
here quoted once more only in order to 
show of what consists the palpable sign of 
Holy Orders. And it is evident that this 
sign is the laying on of hands by the bishop, 
in the presence of the priests. 

This sign is consecrated by the prayer 
which accompanies it. 
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This method, having been in use since 
_ the foundation of the Church, is taken by 
the eastern Church to be an institution of 
Christ himself. He alone could establish 
an action, which could communicate grace 
by the Holy Ghost. From the above quoted 
passages it is evident, that the Holy Ghost 
invests with priesthood those, over whom 
the laying on of hands was performed. St. 
Paul informs us, moreover, that Jesus 
Christ himself established the various grades 
of pastors, who are entrusted to rule this 
Church (Ephesians, IV, 11-12). 

From the above quoted passages it is 
also evident, that the laying on of hands had 
to be performed by the Apostles and by 
those whom they invested with the 
complete priesthood, or by the bishops. And 
for this reason the eastern Church believes, 
that the bishop has the authority to perform 
the mystery of Holy Orders, and that priest- 
hood can not be imparted without the 
laying on of hands by the bishop. 


MATRIMONY. 


Marriage may be considered from three 
points of view: 1) as a natural agreement 
between man and woman for cohabitation, 
2) asa civil agreement through which the 
natural agreement is given by the civil 
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authority publicity and legality, 3) as a 
mystery, or consecrated action, by which 
men and women are joined spiritually, in 
accordance with the institutions of the 
Church, 

Only the last kind of marriage is permis- 
sible for Christians, because Jesus Christ 
established that the bond between man and 
woman is lawful only in case of their spiritual 
union. This is the teaching of the eastern 
Church, which rests with regard to marriage 
having been instituted by Christ Himself on 
the following words of St. Paul. ”For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and 
- shall be joined unto his wife and they two 
shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery, 
but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church” (Ephesians V, 31-382). 

Consequently there exists a Matrimony 
‘in Jesus Christ and the Church”, which is 
different from the ordinary natural mating, 
and to this marriage St. Paul gives the name 
of mystery. The Apostle speaks of it as of 
an institution, which existed in his time. 
And that which was performed by the 
Apostles in the beginning could not be but 
a Divine institution, coming from Jesus 
Christ Himself. 

The eastern Church does not consider 
marriage obligatory for all. It believes, 
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that virginity, preserved morally and 
through a moral impulse, is above matri- 
mony, as in the words of the Holy Scrip- 
ture: ‘‘All mea can not receive this saying, 
save they to whom it is given ‘‘(Matthew, 
XIX, II.) “I say therefore to the unmarried 
and widows, it is good for them if they 
abide even as I. But if they cannot contain, 
let them marry, for it is better to marry 
than to burn... He that is unmarried 
careth for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord; but he 
that is married careth for the things that 
are of the world, how he may please his 
wife. There is a difference also between a 
wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that she 
may be holy both in ‘body and in spirit; 
but she that is married careth for the 
things of the world, how she may please 
her husband... So that he that giveth 
her (his virgin) in marriage doeth well, but 
he who giveth her. not in marriage doeth 
better” (I Corinthians, VII, 8-9, 32, 83, 
34, 38). 

Acknowledging celibacy to be superior 
to Matrimony, the eastern Church, however, 
considers it to be an exceptional condition 
and does not make it obligatory for any 
one. It does not consider, that those, who 
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meant to preserve their chastity, are irre- 
vocably bound, but: allows them to enter 
into Matrimony only after having tried hard 
to dissuade them, showing by this its re- 
spect for celibacy. It takes Matrimony also 
to be a holy state and believes that people 
must remain chaste only because of the 
highest and most Christian impulses. — 

The palpable sign of the mystery of 
Matrimony is the rite itself. This rite, 
consecrated by prayer, imparts to the 
couple an especial grace for the condition 
into which they are entering, and the priest 
is the performer of the mystery, who has 
the authority to consecrate Matrimony by 
prayer. | 

Legally contracted Matrimony can not 
be broken, in accordance with the follow- 
ing words of the Scripture: ‘‘What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let no man 
put assunder” (Matthew, XIX, 6). The © 
same truth is confirmed by many passages 
of the Scriptures (Mark X, 9, 11 12; Luke 
XVI, 18; I Corinthians VII, 10, 11). 

= One crime only, the adultery breaks 

the bond of Matrimony, in accordance with 
the following words of the Saviour: ‘‘And I 
say unto you, whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery, 
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and whoso marrieth her which is put away 
doth commit adultery” (Matthew, XIX, 9 and 
also V, 32). As it is established by the 
eastern Church in accordance with the 
teachings of the Councils and the Fathers 
of the Church, the adultery of one of the 
married pair grants to the other the right 
to marry again; but the guilty one is not 
allowed to do so. 


EXTREME UNCTION. 


Extreme Unction is a consecrated action 
or a mystery, instituted by God for the 
moral and the bodily relief of the sick. 

St. James says: ‘‘Is any sick among 
you? let him call for the elders of the 
Church; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil`in the name of the 
Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up; and if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him” (Epistle of James, 
V, 14-15). | 

At the time of the earthly life of Jesus 
Christ already, the Apostles performed the 
unction for the sick, thus healing them 
(Mark, VI, 13). 

Accordingly, Unction made holy by 
prayer is a consecrated action of Divine 
institution, which was in use in the apostlic 
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times and which imparts a certain grace. 
For this reason the eastern Church accepts 
it for a divinely instituted mystery. 

St. James informs us in detail: 1) that 
the palpable sign of this mystery is the 
anointing with the oil, 2) that this sign 
must be consecrated by prayer, 3) that the 
priests have the authority to perform Ex- 
treme Unction, 4) that Unction imparts a 
double grace, spiritual and bodily. 

This also is the teaching of the eastern 
Church concerning this mystery. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


CONCERNING SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 


The Church of Rome always accepted 
under the name of ‘‘Sacrament’” seven 
divinely established sacred actions, to which 
the eastern Church gives the name of mys- 
teries (sacraments). It accepts them to be 
Divine institutions and visible signs, which 
communicate grace, when made sacred by 
prayer. But it has allowed some grave 
errors to arise concerning the performance 
of these sacred acts or mysteries which we 
shall discuss further on. 

The Anglican Church gives the name of 
“sacraments” only to Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist. The remaining five sacred acts, 
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which both the eastern Catholic and the 
Roman Churches acknowedge tobe divine, 
_ it takes for corrupt imitation of the Apos- 
tles, or for conditions of life approved by the 
Scriptures, but having no essence of Sacrament 
(XXV Article). Yet it accepts that these 
consecrated actions impart grace. Thus, it 
claims that Holy Orders impart priesthood 
(XXXVI Article); the very performance of 
ordination and consecration of deacons, 
priests and bishops clearly shows, that it is 
thought necessary for the communication of 
priesthood, when the act of confirmation is 
performed; the bishop lays his hands on the 
confirmed, accompanying this visible sign by 
prayer, in which he asks for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. At the celebration of mar- 
riage, the priest consecrates the matrimonial 
bond by prayer, and it is acknowledged 
that the consecrated bond is accompanied by 
grace. When the rite of the visitation of 
the sick is performed, the priest merely 
prays for them, but it is suggested to him, 
that he should have them confess and give 
them the absolution, which in reality con- 
stitutes a grace imparting action. 

Thus it would seem that the Book of 
Common Prayer has preserved ut least four 
out of the five sacraments rejected by the 
Articleof faith. At the exception, of Extreme 
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Unction, they all have been preserved almost 
entirely, and it is evident, that they are 
considered to be grace imparting. 

Yet is it possible for a grace imparting 
action not to be of Divine institution? <A 
human institution can be only a means 
towards disposing man for the reception of 
grace, but it by no means can impart grace 
‘in itself. Consequently the Church of Eug- 
land ought to reconcile the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Thirty Nine Articles of re- 
ligion so that its confession is more clearly 
expressed and more exact than its present 
teaching. It has abolished the anointing in 
all its sacraments, in which the Roman and 
the eastern Churches practice it, probably 
because in its idea the anointing is the 
corrupt following of the Apostles of the XXV 
Article, which is kept up in several of the 
five mysteries rejected by this Church. 

Thus the reformers of the Church of 
England have established themselves judges 
over all the other Churches, who acknowl- 
edge the anointing to be truly an apostolic 
institution, received by the Apostles from 
Jesus Christ. The reformers acknowledge 
that it is true, that the custom of annoint- 
ing comes from the Apostles, but they 
affirm that its present form is a corrupt 
following of the Apostles. In what then 
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consists the corruption? In what modern 
anointing differs from the anointing of 
the apostolic times? The authors of the 
Thirty Nine Articles could give no answer 
to this, Consequently their claim is more 
than doubtful. Influenced by the protestant 
tendencies of the Continent, they thought- 
lessly rejected a custom of apostolic origin 
under the pretext that it is distorted, 
though they were not able to point out 
where was the corruption. 

The protestants completely reject the 
five mysteries, concerning which the teach- 
ing of the Anglican Church is incomplete 
and contradictory. They accept only two 
mysteries, Baptism and Holy Eucharist. 
Besides, the Holy Eucharist of the protest- 
ants is merely a rite, because of the 
absence of priesthood. A priest is actually 
invested with the authority to perform the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist, and the 
protestants have abolished their priesthood. 
As every Christian can perform Baptism, 
the Baptism of the protestants alone is 
valid, provided that water was used for it 
and that during it certain prayers were said. 
In this case it is a true mystery and must 
not be repeated, when there is a certificate, 
that it has been performed in the estab- 
lished way. Consequently the protestants 
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have but one mystery, though they claim 
to have two. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING BAPTISM. 


The protestants generally baptize by 
sprinkling, that is to say they sprinkle the 
baptized with water saying: . ‘‘I baptize in 
the name of the Father, the Son and the 
‘Holy Ghost”. 

In the Reman Church they baptize by 
pouring water on the head of the baptized, 
pronouncing the same words. As late as 
the Fifteenth century, this custom was not 
common to all the western Churches as can 
be seen in the old breviaries. Not further 
than the Fourteenth century, Baptism was 
performed by triple immersion‘), 

In the Anglican Church it is customary 
to immerse the children, but the adults are 
allowed eitber to be immersed in water or 
= to have water poured over them (The Book 
of Common Prayer). Thus, in the Anglican 
Church immersion is a canonical method of 
Baptism. It does not make obligatory the 
triple immersion, preserved by the eastern 
‘Church, but neither does it forbid it. 

And so it follows, that by obeying its 
Book of Common Prayer, the Anglican 


*] See V. D. Martin concerning Sacred Actions of the 
Church, 
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Church comes nearer to the eastern 
Church, than any other Church of the west. 

It has been stated that Baptism either 
by sprinkling, pouring or a single immer- 
sion is all valid and has the force of actual 
Baptism. But it ought not to be allowed; 
the local Churches have no right to change 
the order of the sacraments established by 
the Apostles and which was in use ever 
since their time. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
CONCERNING ANOINTING OR CONFIRMATION. 


The eastern Church teaches that anoint- 
ing must be performed immediately after 
Baptism and that both the priests and the 
bishops are authorized to perform it. It 
teaches that the exterior sign of this mys- 
tery is the anointing applied to various 
parts of the body. 

The Roman Church has preserved the 
anointing of the various parts of the body 
in the Baptism of babies, which is done 
by the priests. But it distinguishes this 
anointing from another, which is performed 
by a bishop and over adults and is called 
Confirmation. According to its teaching, 
bishops are authorized to perform the sac- 
rament of Confirmation, though it does not 
pronounce absolutely invalid a confirmation, 
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which was performed: by a priest. A num- 
ber of theologians hold that a priest may 
perform Confirmation if commissioned to do 
so by a bishop. And Rome pronounces 
valid the anointing which the priests of 
the Unia perform directly after the Baptism. 
As to the exterior sign of Confirmation, 
some theologians say it is the anointing, 
others that it is the laying on of hands, 
and the third that it is the anointing and 
the laying on of hands together. Until the 
Thirteenth century, the anointing was per- 
formed immediately after Baptism, in all 
the western Churches, but since the bishops 
alone acquired the right to perform it. 
Nevertheless, the priests of the west went 
on anointing the newly baptised with oil, 
accompanying this act by the prayer indi- 
cated for Confirmation in ancient breviaries. 
= This is an evident remnant of the ancient 
custom of joining Confirmation to Baptism, 
which can be traced to the primitive 
Church*. 

It is not to be doubted that the anoint- 
ing performed by the Roman priests over 
the baptized must be accepted as the true 
Anointing or Confirmation. So that the 
Confirmation performed by the bishop later — 


*] See V. D. Martin concerning Sacred Actions of the 
Church, 
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on is merely a rite, because even as the 
Roman Church teaches, the mystery of 
Confirmation can not be repeated. 

The Anglican Church has abolished the 
anointing in the order of Confirmation, hav- 
ing only preserved the laying on of hands 
for a visible sign of this sacred action. It 
has accepted the custom, introduced by the 
Roman Church in the Thirteenth century, 
of separating Confirmation from Baptism, 
and also adopted the error of the Roman 
Church in believing that it can be per- 
formed only by bishops. 

The protestants have preserved no 
traces of the mystery of anointing in their 
teavhing. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING EUCHARIST 


The Roman Church has changed the 
quality of the bread consecrated in this 
mystery. At the beginning it used the 
leavened bread, as it is still done in the 
eastern Catholic Church, but later on it 
begun to use the unleavened bread, which 
having undergone various changes, has now 
lost all appearance of bread. In the western 
Chureh the unleavened bread came into use 
in the Tenth century. The patriarch of 
Constantinople, Michael Kerullarius, resisted 
this innovation with much force. But pope 
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Leo IX boldly replied to him, that the use 
of unleavened cakes can be traced one 
thousand and twenty years back, that is 
antecedent to the death of the Saviour. 
This statement of Leo IX led some wes- 
tern theologians to the conclusion that 
Michael Kerullarius calumniated the western 
Churches, taking an ancient custom for an 
innovation through ignorance. They at- 
tempted to confirm the statement of the 
pope, but they were able to quote in their 
support only the writers of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth centuries, whose witness could 
have no importance for this reason also, 
that at that epoch the historical information 
of the west were still very scanty. Other 
western writers, becoming aware of the 
numerous proofs showing that the innova- 
tion arose about the Tenth century, had 
the courage to bear witness to the fact- 
doing justice to Michael Kerullarius. Among 
the latter let us name Sismond, who was a 
Jesuit, and Cardinal Bon, who was a very 
learned liturgist. 

The Roman Church introduced a still 
more important change in the mystery of 
Eucharist, which is not even disputed by 
the west. It is universally acknowledged 
that until the Twelfth century the Holy 
Gifts were distributed under two forms of 
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bread and wine; as it is still done in the 
eastern Catholic Church, and that in the 
Thirteenth century there arose a custom in 
the west of giving to the faithful bread 
alone. This change goes against the Divine 
command. Having blessed the bread, Jesus 
Christ said to His disciples: ‘‘take, eat, 
this is My body,” and, having blessed the 
wine, He said: ‘‘drink of it all: this is My 
blood”. From these words of the Saviour 
it is only natural conelude that He took 
care in advance to cundemn those, who in 
spite of His words, will say: ‘‘drink of it 
not all, but the priests alone’, as certainly, 
does the modern Roman Church. 

The Roman innovation met with much 
resistance in the west; the re-establishment 
of the Cup for the faithful was the chief 
reason for the revolt which ended in the 
birth of Protestantism and the separation 
of whole churches from popery. The latter 
have all re-established Communion in two 
forms. 

The Anglican Church did the same, 
also preserving some ancient liturgical 
prayers, at the consecration of the bread 
and wine also and Communion. 

The Protestant Churches have destroyed 
priesthood, and therefore they can have no 
real consecration of the bread and wine. 


sy 


Though taking the bread and wine for mere 
signs, they nevertheless teach, that in 
accordance with the words of the Saviour 
all the believers must be admitted to the 
communion of wine as well as of bread, 
in their symbolical rite, which they call 
supper. 

From the dogmatical point of view, the 
Roman Church is not in error concerning 
the mystery of Communion. It believes, 
that the bread and wine preserve but their 
exterior form, but that the real subst«unce 
under this exterior form is the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. In order to refute 
the casuistry of the protestants, who rejected 
the actual reality of the body and blood in 
Eucharist, the Roman Church adopted the 
word ‘‘trans-substantiatio”’. This is a new 
word, but no one could help conceding, 
that it express a constant ancient belief of 
the Church with much exactitude. The 
eastern Chureh does not eccept the word 
trans-substantiation as fully expressing the 
event that takes place at the consecration 
of the bread and wine. But its beliefs 
concerning this subject coincide with the 
beliefs of the Roman Church. 

In the Middle Ages, some western the- 
ologians exaggerated the idea of the real 
presence of our Lord’s body and blood in 
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the mystery of Holy Eucharist in a way 
materializing by so doing Jesus Christ 
Himself*. Other theologians affirmed that 
He is present in the Holy Eucharist only 
in a spiritual way. This expression can be 
understood in two different senses: first, in 
the correct sense, which does not exclude 
the actual presence in the Holy Communion 
of the Lord’s body and blood, but. rejects 
their materialization alone; and second, in 
an incorrect sense, which excludes actual 
reality of the body and blood turning the 
presence of Jesus Christ in the mystery 
into a mere mental representation. 

The Calvinists understand the word 
“spiritual” in the second sense: in the sup- 
per they see but bread and wine, and in 
them only the image of the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ. But the Saviour said: 
“this is my body ,.. This is my blood 
of the New Testament ... which is shed”. 
Consequently, the Calvinists go against the 
words of Jesus Christ and also against all 
the Christian Churches without exception, which, 
from the foundation of Christianity always 
understood the words of Jesus Christ in 
their direct and natural sense. 

*He who eats Me, says the Lord. Ani we also say; 


‘this is Thy undefiled body, and this is Thy precious 
blood”. (Censor’s foot note). 
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Even the Lutherans condemn the arbi- 
trary interpretation of the Calvinists and 
- believe that the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ are actually inherent in the Holy 
Communion. But .they also give an arbi- 
trary meaning to the words of Jesus Christ, 
affirming that the bread and wine remain 
substantially in the Holy Eucharist, together 
with the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
Our Saviour did not say: in this, or under 
this form are My body and My blood. His 
words were: this is My body, this is My 
blood. However, the Lutherans can have 
no true consecration, because they have no 
priesthood—consequently their belief in the 
actual presence is in vain. 

It would seem that the Anglican Church 
has made the same error as the Lutherans 
concerning the simultaneos presence in 
the Holy Eucharist of the bread and wine 
and of the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
However, there is a foundation to think, 
judging by some ancient liturgical prayers 
it has preserved, that by its reform this 
Church only meant to resist the materialism 
of some Roman theologians. In this case, 
it is only its duty to express clearly its 
belief concerning such an important sub- 
ject of revealed the doctrine. 

If it actually accepts the body and 
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blood of Jesus Christ for the real substance 
of the Holy Eucharist, it is bound to reject 
the reality of the bread and wine, merely 
in obedience to the laws of reason.. What 
grounds could there be for the acceptance 
of two opposite substances in the same 
object? Should this foundation be sought 
in the Holy Scripture? But it is evident 
that it can not be found there, that Jesus 
Christ spoke of only one real substance in 
the Holy Communion, of His body and blood 
alone. Should this foundation be sought 
in the witness of our bodily senses? But 
these senses bear testimony only to the 
exterior qualities of things, and not to their 
substances. And it follows that, having 
admitted that the exterior form of things 
is preserved after the consecration, we have 
fully satisfied what is due to bodily senses; 
and that accepting as the real substance of 
the Holy Eucharist the body and blood of 
Christ, we give what is due to the revela- 
tion we received from Him. 

The teaching of the eastern Catholic 
Church, of the Armenian Church and the 
Church of Rome concerning the mys- 
tery of Eucharist which all the ancient 
eastern sects have also preserved, is 
the only one which accords with the 
Holy Scripture, with the human reason, 
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and with the invariable teaching of the 
early days of Christianity. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING PENANCE. 


The name of Penance is given: first, to 
the virtue, which finds expression in the 
repentance of sins committed; and second, 
to the sacred action, established for the 
imparting of an especial grace in the abso- 
lution of our sins. 

Penance as the repentance of our iane 
gressions was commended to us by Jesus 
Christ. All the Christians accept this, as 
also that repentance in itself can not grant 
us forgiveness, but that in becomes a merit 
only because of the sacrifice Christ offered 
for us. But is repentance to remain inte- 
rior or must it be expressed by exterior 
acts, as, for instance, by fasting and other 
similar actions? 

The protestants reject this and have 
abolished in their Churches all the exterior 
signs of repentance, even those, which were 
accepted by the remotest antiquity. In 
this they reject the Scriptures in which 
there are many indications of the exterior 
signs of Penance, which testify to the sin- 
cerety of the penitent’s repentance. The © 
protestants have separated themselves en- 
tirely from the primitive Church, which 
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ever since the apostolic times invariably 
preserved a very strict order as to the ex- 
terior expressions of Penance. 

One of these expressions is the statement 
of committed sins, or confession. 

It would be out of place to enumerate 
the details of all the disputes concerning 
this institution. But having attentively ex- 
amined the proofs brought forward by the 
defendants as well as by the opposers of 
this institution, we shall dwell on the fol- 
lowing data, which are beyond doubt: 

1) Confession, either public or private 
was the invariable custom of the Church; 

2) Public confession never was obliga- 
tory for secret sins, but was imposed for 
usual transgressions; 

3) Public confession went out of use 
since the Fourth Century; attempts were 
made to preserve it as a right, lessening 
at the same time the great inconveniences 
it presented, and for this purpose there was 
appointed an especial priest, whose duty it 
was to ascertain the guilt of the penitent 
and to prescribe the suitable form of public 
confession; 

4) Such appointing of a priest confes- 
sor was but a transitory measure; 

5) Since the Fifth century there re- 
mained in use only one kind of confession, 
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the secret confession to God, in the pres- 
ence of a priest; 
6) This sort of confession was not 


granted to all without distinction, but only — 


to those who had no especially serious sins 
on their conscience. 

In confirmation of the above stated we 
could point out many testimonies. But as 
the object of this account is not a scientific 
investigation, we shall limit ourselves to 
citing the example of the Greek and the 
Armenian Churches: they separated in the 
Fifth century and since then could not 
borrow from each other, but they both have 
preserved secret confession. This alone 
proves that in the Fifth century this cus- 
tom was followed concerning confession. 

But whether confession was invariably 
public during the first four centuries, as 
some writers maintain, or whether, as we 
think, it was both public and secret accord- 
ing to the character of sins, in any case it 
is quite clear, that it was an original apos- 
tolic institution. Its methods belung to the 
number of Church institutions and may be 
changed accordingly to the demands of time 
and circumstances, but confession itself is 
a Divine institution, because it can be traced 
to the first centuries of the Christian era, 
when the instructions of the Apostles were 
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complicd with in everything and the Apos- 
tles transmitted in their instructions only 
that which they learned from Christ. 

Both the Greek and the Armenian — 
Churches take confession to be but the 
visible sign of the mystery of Penance, not 
as an articulate acknowledgment by word 
of mouth which was insisted upon, but as 
a sign of any kind if a spoken confession 
was not possible. As to the spiritual part 
of the mystery it is the prayer or the verdict, 
. by which, in the name of God, the priest 
absolves the sins. 

The exterior signs of Penance which 
are made obligatory to the penitent, are not 
a part of the sacred action or mystery; they 
are but the obedience to the orders of the 
Church and the testimony to the repentance, 
which must accompany the confessing of 
sins. 

Concerning this the Roman Church has 
fallen into an error. It distinguishes be- 
tween confession of sins and repentance 
which it calls contrition, and accepts the 
exterior expression of Penance for the essen- 
tial part of the mystery, which, it calls 
satisfaction. Consequently, according to it, 
the mystery consists of four parts: the 
confession, the contrition, the absolution, 
and the satisfaction. But this distinguish- 
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ing of confession from repentance, and of 
repentance from the decision of expressing 
it in some exterior way has no real founda- 
tion. In reality, repentance chiefly consists 
of the decision to express it exteriorly and 
to make amendments for the faults as far 
as possible; and strictly speaking without 
repentance there could be no confession. 

Owing to these far-fetched and elabo- 
rate distinctions, the Roman Church found 
itself obliged to contradict itself and see 
four parts in the mystery when according 
to its own general teachings on sacraments 
there can be only two: the materia and 
the form. in the words of its theologians, 
that is the exterior sign and the spiritual 
action which consecrates it. Owing to the 
same reason, it found itself obliged to class 
with the composing parts of the mystery 
the exterior expressions of Penance, which 
it calis satisfaction and which can not be 
said to be either the substance, or the form 
of the mystery. 

Indulgences present another very grave 
error in the doctrine of the Roman Church 
concerning the mystery of Penance. 

At first the name of indulgences was 
given to the exemption from a certain part 
of the public expression of Penance, owing 
to the insistance of martyrs who ha 
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suffered for Christ’s sake or to the excep- 
tional moral dispositions of some penitents. 
The Roman Church entirely changed the 
significance of indulgences. Namely, it 
made the indulgences to be acomplete or a 
partial exemption from Penance in general, 
a conceding to this or that private person 
of the merits of Jesus Christ, of Virgin 
Mary and of the Saints, these merits being 
so abundant that they form a treasury, from 
which the Pope may take whatever is 
needed for the distribution amongst those 
whom he choses. The Roman Church claims 
that these merits may be assured to those 
who accomplish certain acts, whether the 
acts are in proportion to the merits or not. 
And lastly, the Roman Church presumes to 
spread the authority of the Pope even to 
the souls in purgatory, whom it is claimed, 
he can releave completly or partly from their 
sufferings by conceding to them oither par- 
tial or complete indulgences. 

To begin with the teaching is founded 
on the false idea of the merits of Saints, 
which are made equal to the merits of 
Christ in the supposition of the imaginary 
treasury. As has already been stated, such 
a foundation contradicts the Catholic teach- 
ing of Redemption. The other foundation 
for the Roman idea is the notion of the 
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distribution of merits at the pope’s will, which 
contradicts the Catholic idea of Penance 
and Justification. 

In truth, if the merits of Christ and 
His Saints could be conceded to us, at the 
will of the pope, we could entirely free 
ourselves from the difficult tasks of Penance, 
by which through Jesus Christ we earn our 
justification. The few words of a prayer to 
which the pope would attach his indulgence 
would sufflce to relieve us from Penance 
and to justify us completly. 

It is difficult to account for the exis- 
tence side by side of the idea of purgatory 
and the idea of indulgences, which can be 
granted to the souls suffering ir purgatory. 
If it depends on the pope to free these 
souls from pain, why is he so cruel as not 
to put an end to the pain? Charity binds 
him to make use of his supreme power for 
the benefit of all the suffering souls, turn- 
ing purgatory into a useless place without 
any purpose. 

In the Thirteenth century, the Roman 
Church made an absolute rule that every- 
body should go to confession weekly, under 
the penalty of mortal sin, that is con- 
demnation. This rule was established by 
the fourth Lateran council, under Inno- 
cent III. The council was at liberty to 
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make this a rule, if it seemed good to 
the council, but the council had no right 
to announce, that the breakers of this rule 
shall be damned, for God slone can save 
and condemn. 

The eastren Church established no defi- 
nite rule concerning this subject. It had 
thought it sufficient for all to hold to the 
general obligation of going to confess before 
taking the Communion, and encourages 
everybody to do the one and the other at 
least once a year before Easter. 

The Roman Church is in very grave error 
concerning the performance of Confession. 
Though at the foundation of this teaching 
it states that confession is necessary only 
in case of mortal sins, it has arbitrarily 
multiplied such sins. And its theologians 
took good care to surround every spiritual 
or moral act by a number of cases, or 
chances in which a sin becomes mortal. 
As the result of this, it became obligatory 
for every penitent to go into a great num- 
ber of details whilst confessing the greater 
part of which, of course, could not even 
have been spoken without scandal. Some 
theologians have gone to such extremes, 
that it is actually difficult to find a read- 
ing more shameful than their works. Such 
is, for instance, the Treaty on Marriage by 
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Sanchez, which in an abreviated form was 
included in Ligorio’s theology, which bears 
the title of moral and is considered by the 
Roman Church almost a classic. Such are 
also the special treatises which are com- 
mented upon in secret talks for the benefit 
of young deacons, about to be ordained 
priests. 

With the appearance of strict caswists, 
there also appear others, who took good 
care to think out hypocritical methods of 
removing from themselves not only circum- 
stances which make a sin mortal, but also 
_ the most positive demands of the conscience. 

The endeavors of the casuists of both 
kinds have made a fine art of the confes- 
sion in the Roman Church, whose success 
chiefly depends on cunning and immorality. 
Those who have mastered tkese qualities 
actually gain success, but there is little 
use in it for morality. Roman confession, 
which takes place in a kind of a closed 
coffin, called a confessional, very often 
contains secrets, as prejudicial for the mor- 
ality of the confessor, as they are harmful 
for the morality and the most sacred in- 
terests of the penitent. This is the reason 
why in the west confession has become the 
object of something like disgust. _ 

The eastern Church has no confes- 
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sionals, no casuists, no conditional mortal 
sins. During confession the penitent stands 
before the image of Christ in an open place. 
At his side stands the priest, in his 
priestly attire. The priest begins by re- 
minding the penitent that he is confessing 
to God, then listens to the confession, with- 
out asking any immodest questions, and 
offering his advice, then, covering the head 
of the penitent with the epitrachelion, which | 
is a sign of his priesthood, pronounces the 
words of absolution in the name of Jesus 
Christ, by whom he is commissioned. 
Confession of this kind in which every- 
thing is respectable, spiritual and elevating 
can not and never could become the sub- 
ject of accusations directed against the 
Church of Rome. In this as in other in- 
stitutions of the eastern Catholic Church 
everything bears the imprint of a pro- 
foundly Christian spirit and reminds one 
of the early days of the Church. In this 
confession there can be no room for spying 
or for the impure passion for getting in- 
formation. And it becomes intelligible that 
the true confession is not a more or less 
detailed account of one’s transgressions and 
the accompanying circumstances, but an 
acknowledgement of one’s own guilt which 
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is made in the presence of God, in humility 
and repentance. 

The above mentioned details make clear 
the great difference between the Roman 
Penance, distoried by many abuses, and 
Orthodox Confession, which is a healthy 
and life giving institution. 

The Anglican Church has basically 
preserved the secret confession, accompa- 
nied by the absolution of the priest. The 
words it prescribes for this occasion essen- 
tially agree with those accepted by the 
eastern Church for the same occasion. In 
spite of the fact that confession is not a 
very frequent practice in the Anglican 
Church (doubtlessly owing to its powerful 
antagonism against Rome’s ways), many 
Anglican priests confess the faithful, who 
seek them, and give them the absolution 
and so, though not classing Penance 
amongst the “Sacraments” or the mysteries, 
the Anglican Church still claims that it im- 
parts grace, which makes it very near to 
the eastern Church. The Anglican Church 
made no special rules concerning the 
secret confession, and it would seem that 
it does not believe this confession neces- 
sary for those guilty of serious sins. And 
this led to the belief, that the Anglican 
Church abolished confession altogether. 
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The Anglican Church accepts the exte- 
rior signs of Penance as well: its calendar 
has preserved the days of Penance under 
their old names, formerly given to them by 
the Roman Church. 

Consequently in as far as Penance is 
concerned the Anglican Church is very far 
from Protestantism, and for a complete re- 
conciliation with the eastern Catholic 


Church, it only needs to amplify and make > 
clearer certain parts of its doctrine. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING HOLY ORDERS. 


The Roman Church committed a grave mis- 
tuke having made obligatory vows of celibacy 
a necessary condition of priesthood and 
having forbiden Holy Orders to those who 
would not consent to bind themselves for- 
ever by such a promise. Besides the vows 
of celibacy as a general institution being 
immoral, it is very harmful for the clerical 
body, as there are many worthy people 
kept away from it for the only reason of 
their being legally married. 

Consequently, in spite of the substance 
of the mystery of Holy Orders having been 
preserved by the Roman Church, in spite 
of its deacons, priests and bishops receiv- 
ing canonical ordinations, it is beyond any 
doubt that the innovation introduced by 
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into the Holy Orders is very wrong. 

The teaching of the Roman Church 
concerning Holy Orders has another defect; 
it does: not state positively of what con- 
sists the exterior sign of the mystery, to 
use the special terminology, the materia 
of the sacrament. 

Certain Roman theologians take this 
sign to be the laying on of hands, others 
the anointing, the third the handing to the 
ordained of the various objects which 
are used in the carrying out of the duties 
he is about to accept. The result of all 
this is, that, only after the performance of 
all the rites, can the bishop be certain 
that he has really performed an ordination. 

The Sacred Books positively take the 
laying on of hands to be this sign. and the 
eastern Catholic Church also believed so. 

The Protestant Churches deny that the 
right of ministry is imparted by ordina- 
tion, which has been transmitted century 
after century and came, through the Apos- 
tles, from Jesus Christ, who is the only 
origin of Christian priesthood. The prayers 
that the protestants use during the rite, 
which they also call an ordination for the 
sacred ministry, have the same importance 
as other prayers, and the pastors perform— 
ing this rite do not communicate an au- 
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thority, which they do not possess them- 
selves. 

The protestants have no priesthood, no 
Church hierarchy, in the proper sense of 
the word. Their titles of pastor, deacon, etc., 
are but words without any important signifi- 
cance, and those who bear the titles are 
lay people. 

Formerly, the protestants maintained 
that election and not ordination imparted 
the right of ministry. But since the par- 
ishioners are no more invited to take part 
in the choice of their pastor, this teaching 
also was abandoned. However, it was not 
in accordance with the Holy Scripture in 
which we see, that the Apostles and those 
ordained by them alone imparted priesthood 
by the laying on of hands accompanied by 
prayer. : 

The Anglican Church has preserved 
Holy Orders and the Church hierarchy. Its 
deacons. priests and bishops are all ordained 
by the laying on of hands and the prayer 
of such people, who were. consecrated 
bishops in the canonical way. 

Only in having excluded Holy Orders 
from the number of the so-called ‘‘ sacra- 
menta”, or mysteries, has the Anglican 
Church estranged itself from the teaching 
which all the Church of the east and the 
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west kept until the Sixteenth Century. 

However, it accepts that ordination is 
an act of apostolic institution, which com- 
municates grace and the authority of priest- 
hood. Fundamentally its teaching is cor- 
rect enough, and in order to become 
completely orthodox it only has to speak 
more clearly on this subject, expressing its 
belief that Holy Orders is a sacrament, 
which the Apostles performed instructed by 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost. 

The Anglican Church found the occa- 
sion for the excluding of Holy Orders from 
the number of sacraments in the definition 
made of a sacrament by the Church of 
Rome whicb insists that unless Jesus Christ 
Himself established its exterior sign there 
can be no mystery. And as in the Gospels 
there is nothing about Jesus Christ estab- 
lishing the exterior sign of Holy Orders, 
the Anglican reformers eoncluded that it 
was no mystery at all. But whether this 
sign was established by Jesus personally 
during his earthly life or whether the 
Apostles instituted it after His death, ac- 
cording to His instructions and the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, it is entirely 
evident, that ordination is of Divine origin, 
and that Holy Orders is a mystery or a 
divinely established sacred action, whihc 
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imparts grace and the right of sacred 
ministry. 

And so it follows, that the Anglican 
Church makes a mistake by excluding Holy 
Orders from the number of Divine mysteries. 

There was much disputing amongst the 
theologians of the Roman Church concern- 
ing the validity of Anglican ordinations. 
Many of them maintain that the first bishops 
of the reformcd Anglican Church were not 
canonically consecrated, and consequently 
could not impart priesthood, which they did 
not possess themselves. From this point 
of view, the whole question is to ascertain 
whether Parker consecrated cononically the 
first bishop of the reformed Church, or still 
simpler whether Parker, who consecrated 
others, was canonically consecrated himself. 

From this purely historical point of 
view, the investigation of this question can 
not be made part of the present essay, and 
so without attempting to solve this question 
in general, we shall merely cite John 
Lingard, who was a very learned Anglican 
historian and at the same time remained a 
Romau priest and who speaks for the 
validity of Anglican ordinations. He writes 
in his “History of England’*): The order 


*The following is a ECHR eraviOn from the Russian. 
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of the consecration of bishop Parker was 
performed according to the Ritual of Edward 
VI, though with elight digressions. Two of — 
the consecrators— Barlow and Hodgkins 
were consecrated according to the Roman 
Ritual, the other two according to the re- 
formed Ritual. 

But both the Ritual of Edward VI and 
the reformed Ritual, as it stands in the 
Book of Common Prayer, contain everything 
essentially necessary for a legal ordination. 

From a historical point of view the 
testimony of John Lingard has an indubi- 
table and positive importance, because as a 
priest of the Church of Rome he would 
have certainly disputed the validity of 
Parker’s conscration if he was not sure of 
it because of indisputable proofs. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING MATRIMONY. 


The Roman Church has gone away from 
the true teaching concerning matrimony in 
many ways. | 

1. It does not positively define by 
whom the mystery is performed. Its theo- 
logians are still disputing the question, 
whether marriage is performed by the priest, 
or by those who are being married them- 
selves, whose bond becomes a sacrament 
from the fact of their being children of the 
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Church. The Council of Trident declined 
to solve this question, only making it a 
rule that the priest is the necessary witness 
of marriage, so that it might receive 
legality from the spiritual point of view; 

2. The Roman Church teaches, that 
the bond cannot be broken even in case 
of one of the couple being convicted of 
adultery, and comments the words of the 
Scripture in the sense that in case of 
adultery the husband and wife may sepa- 
rate, but that the innocent party has no 
right to marry again. This view does not 
agree either with the direct meaning of the 
Gospel saying, or with the tradition of the 
early Church. | 

3. The Roman Church maintains, that. 
once a man has taken the vows of celibacy 
and entered the ranks of the priesthood. 
the sub-deacons included, he can not marry 
any more whatever his circumstances. In 
this it does not follow the tradition of the 
Church, which does not consider the vows 
of chastity permanent; neither does it fol- 
low the dictates of common sense, which 
does not admit of any such thing as a vow 
for life. which goes against the fundamental 
principel of Matrimony, based on nature 
itself and on a positively Divine institution. 

The eastern Catholic Church confesses, 
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that in a few exceptional cases, the faithful 
may remain single, moved by reasons of a 
spiritual nature; it also maintains that the 
monastic state which is necessarily linked. 
with celibacy is holy; but it allows the 
celibates to give up this state and: enter 
legal matrimony, if they are perfectly con- 
vinced in their conscience, that they can 
not stay celibates any more. 

In this way the eastern Church pre- 
serves due respect for both the Sacred 
Scripture, which approves of celibacy, and 
the naturally and Divinely established insti- 
tution of matrimony; also for the freedom 
of individual judgement, for morality which 
forbids to accept permanent obligations, 
which are beyond human nature and so 
could not be accompanied by the entire 
certainty that they will be kept. 

Both the Anglican and the Protestant. 
Churches believe that marriage is not to be 
dispensed with, that is to say a ceremony 
gone through in the presence of a pastor. 
But they do not class it among the sacred 
actions of Divine institution. So that, accord- 
ing to their teaching, the pastor is not the 
authorized performer of the sacrament of 
holy Matrimony, and this turns the whole 
ceremony into a worldly agreement, accom- 
panied by certain prayers. 
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This teaching positively contradicts the 
teaching of the eastern Catholic Church, 
which has kept the true doctrine concern- 
ing Matrimony and the other sacred cere- 
monies of Divine institution. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING EXTREME UNCTION. 


The Roman Church calls this mystery 
Extreme Unction, because it allows it to be 
performed for the benefit of those alone, 
who are so ill as to be threatened with 
death. But the eastern Oatholic Church 
accepts that it can be performed for any- 
body who is seriously ill, without any im- 
mediate danger of death, and besides that 
it can be performed in the hope of healing. 

The Anglican Church rejected the 
anointing of the sick, preserving only the 
prayers, which:in case of a mortal illness 
are accompanied by confession and the abso- 
lution of sins. 

The Protestant Churches have abolished 
the whole thing. The duties of the pastor 
in this case consist only of consoling the 
patient by reading out passages of the 
Bible which he chooses himself. 


CONCERNING RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD AND 
THE DEATHLESS LIFE OF THE NEXT WORLD. 


”I look for the resurrection of the 
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dead; and the life of the world to 
come”. 

Man is composed of soul and body; the 
union of these two principles forms human 
personality. When the soul separates from 
the body, the latter is deprived not only of 
conscious will, but of life itself. It is so 
because in human personality the soul is the 
principle of both, and because bodily func- 
tions may continue only under the in- 
fluence of the spiritual principle. The sep- 
aration of the two principles which form 
man constitutes death. The soul, being a 
spiritual creature, is not subject to disinte- 
gration as is matter, and after the sep- 
aration it survives in its own nature. 

On the contrary, the body deprived of 
the life principle is decomposed and its 
composite parts, following the general laws 
established by God, return to the matter 
in its wholeness, of which consists the 
visible world. 

One of these laws, which was pointed 
out to us by Divine revelation, is that 
human body will preserve, in the midst of 
matter in general, such principles as will 
be necessary for its restoration, and that 
all the human bodies will be restored and 
reunited to their souls by the action of 
God’s omnipotence in order that in this 
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union they might hve the life everlasting. 

The resurrection of the dead will take 
place at the end of the world, that is at 
a time known only to God. Then every- 
thing which makes up the visible world 
will be destroyed, and a new world will be 
made, which shall have no end (II Peter, 


~ . M, 7-13). Human bodies lke the rest of 


the world will receive a new nature, will 
be spiritualized so to speak (1 Corinthians, 
XV, 42 and on), they will become incor- 
ruptible, and therefore will be rid of all 
their ailings, which, in the present life, are 
the results of the gradual bodily decomp— 
osition, which are ended by death. 
Whereas the human bodies are decomp- 
osed, the souls which were joined to them 
enter a state of life, which is in accordance 
with the amount of good and evil they did 
when joined to the bodies. The righteous 
souls enjoy bliss, which, though not perfect, 
is a foretaste of that bliss which will come 
to them when they will be reunited with 
their bodies, after the resurrection of the 
latter (Luke XVI, 22, and Philippians I, 23). 
The souls of the sinners suffer pain more 
or less great according to their guilt. The 
grace of God, for the merits of Jesus 
Christ, relieves the pains of some souls: 
this relief can be solicited for them by the 
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living by prayers and good works, as 
it was already explained above. 

Some souls will prove so guilty that 
they will be condemned irrevocably. -They 
suffer torture now and will suffer it eternally 
together with their bodies after their res- 
urrection. 

The pain of these souls and the bliss 
of the righteous souls will reach complet- 
eness only after the resurrection of the 
bodies, after the last Judgement, which will 
be administered by Jesus Christ at the end 
of the world (II Corinthians V, 10, and 
Il Timothy IV, 8). The Merciful Judge 
will distribute the crowns of virtue and all 
will receive their due for their good and evil 
deeds. 

A new life, the life of the world to 
come will begin for the just and the wicked. 
It will be blissful for the former and pain- 
ful for the latter. 

The righteous shall see God; they will 
shine like the sun, in the Kingdom of their 
Father, and human tongue is not powerful 
enough to express the bliss destined for 
them (I Corinthians XIII, 12; XV, 28; II 
Corinthians XII, 2-4; Matthew XIII, 43). 
The body will enjoy all the bliss, that will 
become accessible to its spiritualized nature 
{I Corinthians XV, 43). However, the just 
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will not enjoy equal bliss, some will have 
more and others less felicity (I Corinthians 
XV, 41-42), 

The state of the rejected will be de- 
plorable; the pain which they shall endure 
is called hell: their torture will be in the 
measure of their guilt, but they all will be 
deprived of the sight of God for ever. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
CONCERNING RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD AND 
THE DEATHLESS LIFE OF THE WORLD TO COME. 


If we are to judge by the ancient doc- 
uments of the Christian Churches, basically 
they all agree concerning these dogmas. 
Nevertheless many of the Churches seem 
to allow and even to approve of misinter- 
pretationg. 

In the Roman Church some exaggerate 
the tortures of the rejected; others, on the 
other hand, try to minimise them unduly, 
following the so called system of indulgence. 
Another important distortion is the ascribing 
to the Church authority and especially to 
its representative the pope of the right to 
condemn finally, whether in a direct or in 
an undirect manner, who do not obey all 
its institutions and innovations in a slave 
like way, even if these innovations directly 
contradicted the voice of their conscience. 
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The Roman Church claims that they are 
condemned if it excommunicates them, or 
puts on them some heavy penalty, or 
proclaims them guilty of mortal sins. Alb 
these abuses of Church authority mean 
disobedience to the dogma of the Life to 
come, distorting its right meaning, 

It would seem that the Anglican Church 
tolerates the opinion that the word eternity, 
used by the Scripture, ought to be taken 
metaphorically, indicating an indefinite length 
of time, after which the damnation of the 
rejected will come to an end. But the 
recent developments in this direction 
contradict the doctrine, which the Anglican 
Church always professed. 

The Protestant Churches are very ar- 
bitrary in their commentations of the word 
eternity. But the doctrine which these 
Churches accepted of old condemn such 
free dealings. A still greater digression 
from truth is their teaching concerning pre- 
destination. . | 

It is not to be disputed that God knows. 
beforehand those who will be saved, as 
those who will be damned, 

Neither is it to be disputed, that God, 
in His immutability, preordained that some 
should have superior and others inferior 
positions in the life to come, as in the 
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present life. But it would not be denying 
the truth of God if we maintained that no 
one could be either rewarded or punished 
beyond their deserts. 

= God’s foreknowledge of the chosen and 
the rejected can not be taken for an immut- 
able predestination of some for bliss 
and of others for torture. It is His know- 
ledge before all time of everything that is 
to take place in time, as the result of 
general laws, established by His Providence, 
and of the free activity of man, who is at 
liberty to chose his private conduct. 

The orthodox teaching concerning the 
subject will be discussed in the second 
part of this work. 
| At present, however, we shall merely 
remark, that the protestants have misun- 
derstood the Holy Scriptures in applying 
the saying about God’s predestination to 
the rewards and punishment of the life to 
come. 

They have a very different meaning, 
which is made clear in a positive way by 
other passages of the Word of God. This 
is what mislead them into conceptions, 
which reject the truth of God, the free 
will of man and the right idea of the life 
to come. 
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THE RULE OF FAITH. 

The Christian faith is the confession of 
God as revealed by Jesus Christ. It explains 
and completes the ancient faith, which was 
revealed in succession to the first man, to 
the patriarchs, to Moses and the prophets. 
St. Paul says: "God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son” 
(Hebrews I, 1-2). | 

The worship of God in Jesus Christ, 
tne believed and expected Messiah, was the 
essence of the ancient faith. The worship 
of God in Jesus Christ, the Saviour and 
Redeemer of Humanitg, is still the essence 
of the Christian faith. Jesus Christ said: 
”Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil; for verily I say unto 
you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law, till all be fulfilled” (Matthew V, 17— 
18). 

After Jesus Christ accomplished the 
object of His coming, all things were abol- 
ished for the purpose of His manifestation 
and for the keeping up of the hope of His 
coming. But all the other things remained 
because that which is revealed by God can 
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be but the truth, the only immutable truth. 
It follows then, that, through Jesus Christ, 
God made manifest all, that formerly He 
revealed in a veiled form, and also completed 
it by new revelations of things which 
ought not to have been revealed before. 


The Christian religion as a revealed 
faith can be founded only on the word of 
God. The Apostles sent by Christ taught 
only what they learned from Him. The 
Divine Teacher said to them: ”Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” (Matthew XXVIII, 19-20). 


God, as says St. Paul, “hath in due 
times manifested His word through preach- 
ing, which is committed unto me according 
to the commandment of God our Saviour” 
(Titus I, 3). 

Therefore the only source of faith is 
contained in the word of God. 


It was communicated by Jesus Christ 
orally and not by writing. And the Apostles 
have transmitted it partly orally and partly 
by writing. St. Paul says: ’’Therefore 
brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions, 
which you have been taught, whether by 
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word or our epistle” (II Thessalonians II, 
45). 

The instructions both by word and by 
writing were given by the Apostles to the 
believers who received them personally.. 
The second generation of Christians re- 
ceived them from the first and transmitted 
them to the third. Thus, from generation 
to generetion they have descended to the 
present time in the different Churches, which 
have their origin in the apostolic time. The 
written intructions transmitted in this way 
form the books oft he New Testament. They 
are: the four Gospels, St. Matthew’s, St. 
Marks, St. Luke’s, St, John’s; the Acts of the 
‘Apostles; one epistle of St. James; two epis- 
tles of St. Peter; three epistles of St. John; 
one epistle of St. Jude; fourteen epistles of 
St. Paul; and the Apocalyps, or the Revela- 
tion of St. John. 

We can trust only the writings and the 
oral tradition which came down to us from 
the contemporaries of the Apostles and 
were transmitted uninterrupted by all the 
apostolic Churches. This invariable and | 
universal or ecumenical testimony represents © 
the only means of recognizing the authentic 
revealed teaching. It is called the Sacred - 
= Tradition. | no otis T 

The Sacred Tradition must not be con. 
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founded with the human tradition, that is 
with the opinions and the usages, which 
arose in certain localities at difftrent times. 
These opinions and usages can refer only 
to the order of exterior establishments. 
They may be accepted if their agree with 
Divine teachings, and rejected if they dis— 
agree with them: but by no means whatso- 
ever should they ever be taken as complete 
ing the revelation. 

Only that should be accepted as reveal- 
ed, which is positively testified by the 
word of God. This testimony was given to 
us by Jesus Christ. And its only wardens 
are the first disciples, chosen to spread it 
amongst all the nations and inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. 

Thus the revealed teaching is a sacred 
pledge. And every generation of Christians 
must watch that this pledge should be kept 
whole and undefiled by any human admix- 
ture and also that it should be handed 
down to the next generation such as it was 
received from the preceding. St. Paul says: 
"Hold fast the form of sound words, which 
thou hast heard of me, in faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus; that good thing, 
which was committed unto thee, keep by 
the Holy Ghost, which dwelleth in us” 
(II Timothy I, 13-14); ”O Timothy, keep 
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that which is committek to thy trust, 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions of science falsely so called: 
which some professing have erred concern- 
ing the faith’ (I Timothy VI, 20-21); But 
continue thou in the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of, 
knowing of whom thou hast learned them” 
(II Timothy HI, 14). 

One local Church could have failed to 
keep the Divine pledge; but it could not 
have been lost by all the Churches, because 
Jesus Christ promised to be with His 
Church "always even unto the end of the 
world (Matthew XXVIII, 20). As the Word 
of God, Jesus Christ is truth. He could not 
remain with a Church, which confessed a 
falsehood. St Paul says the Church is ”the 
pillar and ground of the truth, not having 
spot or blemish, the holy and pure bride of 
Christ, the body of Jesus Christ”, because 
truth is to dwell in its bosom (I Timothy 
IU, 15; Ephesians V, 25 and on; Colossians 
I, 24), i 

The local Churches taken each sep- 
arately may- err, but over and above them 
stands the Church Universial, with which 
Christ shall remain always, which is not 
bound oy time or space. It has its origin 
in the Apostles and through them in Jesus 
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Christ. It continues century after century, 
always bearing testimony to truth and 
faithfully guarding the pledge entrusted 
to it. 

Its Lord Jesus Christ has filled its. 
testimuny with selfevidence. And all the 
divisions which arose among local Churches. 
were permitted only to show this testimony 
in a brighter light. | 

The Ecumenical Church may be recognized 
palpably so to speak by the following way: 
At present there exist three Churches which 
have the most importance and all have an 
apostolic origin: the Greek, the Latin and 
the Armenian. The latter having arisen 
through the Greek Church goes. through it, 
back to the Apostles. These three Churches 
formed one Church during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. The first 
separation from the one Church took place 
in the Fifth century, the separation of the 
Armenian Church. The Greek and the 
Latin Churches stayed in union for eight 
centuries: their separation began in the 
third century. 

These indisputable data bring us to the 
following conclusion: _ 

1) The doctrines which at present are 
confessed by both the Greek and the Latin 
Churches, originated not later than the 
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Eighth century, when these Churches still 
formed one Church, as after their separation 
they could not borrow from each other. 

2) The doctrines which at present are 
confessed by all the three Churches, the 
Greek, the Latin and the Armenian, origin- 
ated not later than the Fourth century, 
when there were no separations as yet and 
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Church of Christ, as after its separation 
the Armenian Church could not borrow 
from the two others. 

There are data which could not be 
doubted and which go to show, that between 
the separated Churches there existed mutual 
feelings of profound repulsion. As early as 
the Tenth century, this feeling was so 
strong between the Greeks and the Latins, 
that the Constantinopolitan patriarch Mi- 
chael Kerullarius reproached the Latins 
even with their liturgical customs, as for 


instance the singing of “hallelujah” on 


certain days of the year. The very fact of 
the west accepting some custom made this 
custom hateful for the Greeks. A mutual 
attitude like this makes it quite evident, 
that, beginning with the Ninth century, 
the Greek Church could not accept anything 
from the Church of Rome. For the same 
reason, the Armenian Church could not 
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accept anything from the Greek since the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

Yet the estrangement between the 
Greeks and the Armenians appears to be 
entirely superficial. It was caused, besides 
some customs and some political circum- 
stances, by a mere misunderstanding concer- 
ning a certain matter of doctrine, ex- 
pounded by the Council of Chalcedon. The 
two Churches confess the same teaching. 
The Armenian Church agrees with the 
Greek in everything the Greek Church 
reproaches the Latin with. 

Hence we draw the conclusion, that 
the present Churches of Greece and Arme- 
nia represent the very original Church as 
it was at the time of its union during the 
first four centuries and as it remained in 
the west as late as the Eighth century. 

In confirmation of this conclusion we 
can refer to the many sects which sepa- 
rated from the Church after the Council of 
Chaleedon. Except in the opinions which 
were the cause of their separation, they 
show but very little difference in all matters 
of doctrine from the Greek Church and also 
from the Church of Rome, as it was before 
the Ninth century. We can also refer to 
the Church of Georgia, which owirg to 
political reasons had no communications 
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with the other Churches ever since the 
Fifth century. Yet when it came out of 
its fossil condition, if such an expression 
may be uscd. about 1805, it became evident, 
that its teaching was in perfect accord 
with the teaching of the Churches of Greece 
and Russia as well as of the Armenian 
Church. 

These data demonstrate quite clearly, 
that the Churches of Greece, Russia, Ar- 
menia and Georgia, as well as the Churel 
of Rome as it was before the Ninth century, 
represent the Church of the Holy Martyrs, 
which was the Church of the Apostles and 
of Jesus Christ. 

Consequently the invariable universa! 
voice of the Christian Church is heard quite 
plainly, and every Christian can find quite 
easily the rule of his faith in this invariable, 
ecumenical testimony. | 

The true Church of Jesus Christ 1s 
visible; it is not limited by either space or 
time; it is universal or catholic in its char- 
acter, which marks it out substantially and 
testifies to its apostolic origin. It still lives 
the life it lived in the days of the Apostles, 
and its voice has not changed. Before our 
eyes, it exists, it speaks and it acts. It is 
the guardian of truth and of light, made 
eternal, and which directs us towards Christ 
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with an unbroken consistence. It shines 
in the midst of the world, lighting our path. 
There is no need of plunging into an extra 
refined analysis of separate texts or sayings 
in order to ascertain its invariable universal 
testimony: it is alive, it speaks. 

The teaching, which forms the subject 
of the present essay, is the same teaching 
which in the Eighth century was professed 
by the Greek and the Latin Churches; and 
which to this day is professed by the apos- 
tolic Chureh of Greece, Georgia and Arme- 
nia. Consequently, its teaching is the teach- 
ing of the primitive Church, of the Church 
as it was in the first four centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Hence we conclude, that it is the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, and that at present the 
- Church of Armenia, Greece, Georgia and 
Russia are the faithful representatives of 
the true, the Orthodox and the Ecumenical 
Church of Christ. 

And if such a conclusion be accurate, a 
man can be and Orthodox or Catholic Chris- 
tian only when he is in union with these 
Churehes. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
CONCERNING THE RULE OF FAITH. 

Until the Sixteenth century the Roman 

Church acknowledged, that the Rule of Faith 
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consists of the invariable ecumenical testi- 
mony of the Church. But at this time cer- 
tain theologians of Rome and especially the 
Jesuit Bellarmin made the claims of the 
popes a thelogical dogma. They taught 
the bishop of Rome, as the head of the 
Church by Divine right, represents the whole 
Church and is the infallible expounder of 
the revealed teaching, both the written and 
the one handed down by Holy Tradition. 
Many theologians, especially in France, 
openly anounced that they held to the 
former doctrine. They were given the name 
of Gallicans; and the followers of Bellar- 
min, who for the most part resided in Italy, 
on the other side of the mountains, which 
separate Italy from France, received the 
name of ultra montanians, and their teaching 
was called the ultra montanism. 

Little by little this innovation struck 
root in the Roman Church, and now it has 
become its doctrine. But it is certainly re- 
futed by the Catholic principle of ortho- 
doxy, which places the Rule of Faith not in 
the word of the bishop of Rome, but in the 
invariable and universal testimony of the 
Church, which continues uninterrupted since 
the days of the Apostles to the present. 
time. 

In order tu become orthodox the Roman 
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Church must give up the innovation, which 
ascribes to the Pope a greater authority as 
a teacher, than the authority which belongs 
to him equally with other bishops. 

The Anglican Church has no definite 
teaching concerning the Rule of Faith. On 
the one hand: its VI Article of Religion ac- 
cepts only the written instruction; its 
XIX Article considers all the patriarchal- 
Churches, which form the Church universal 
as having seceded; its XXI Article denies 
the infallibility of the Ecumenical Councils 
though they represent the Church. On the 
other hand: its XX Article claims that the 
Church has a decisive voice in disputes con- 
cerning matters of religion; its XXXIV disa- 
proves of those who break the traditions of 
the Church were it merely in reference to 
the exterior order; the preface to the Book 
of Common Prayer recommends to look to 
the ancient fathers. fur the principle and 
the foundation of Divine service; excluding 
only that which does not accord with the 
written instructions, it accepts the order 
established by the ancient fathers for the 
model of the true worship. Accepting the 
first four Ecumenical Councils, it accepts 
that they have defined the true faith of the 
first five centuries and also that the Church 
of these centuries was pure both in its be- 


lief and its exterior order. In one of its 
canons the Anglican Church recommends the 
preachers to-.be guided by the catholic 
fathers and the ancient bishops, when ex- 
pounding the Scripture. It ascribes a great 
importance to the study of the fathers of 
the Church, and its best theologians teach, 
that it repudiates any private and personal 
interpretation of the Holy Scripture, which 
is accepted by the protestants. This is the 
teaching of Overall, Hall, Beverage, Bull, 
and in our day* of the learned Dr. Words- 
worth. | 

Consequently, the teaching of the An- 
glican Church is nearer to the Orthodox 
eastern Church, than the Roman. In order 
that their communion become complete, it 
is necessary that the Anglican Church 
should make clear the principles contained 
in its Rituals, and also to express more 
definitely: 

1) That there exist instructions trans- 
mitted by the Apostles by spoken word; 

2) That such instructions have been 
preserved by the Church infellibly; 

3) That this can be ascertained from 
the invariable ecumenical testimony of the 
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apostolic Churches, that is of such Churches 
which have remained without change in the 
teaching received by them in the early days 
of Christianity. 

The protestants decisively reject the 
Catholic Rule of Faith, that is the invari- 
able ecumenical testimony, both as the 
means of communicating oral instructions and 
the means of expounding written instructions. 
They place the foundation of their faith in 
private commentation of the Bible, every 
man accordingly to his lights. 

However, even the protestants must 
found themselves on the invariable ecumen- 
ical testimony of the Church to ascertain 
the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, 
because, such as we have it,it was handed 
down to us by the Church. The pro- 
testants in their eagerness to resist the 
abuses of the Roman Church have gone too 
far. In denouncing the local and the mis- 
taken traditions of the Roman Church, 
they were so bold as to proclaim that it 
was necessary to reject all tradition, pay— 
ing no attention to the fact that the Holy 
Scriptares receive their importance from 
Holy Tradition. which bears witness to their 
anthenticity. a 

In order to comply with the truth ex- 
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pressed in the Bible itself, the protestants 
must acknowledge: 


1) That, according to St. Paul, the 
Divine instructions were transmitted to us 
partly by word and partly by writing 
{Thessalonians II, 14); 

2) That the Church has preserved the 
instructions of both kinds and witnesses 
their authority by its invariable ecumenical 
testimony; 


3) That every Christian must accept 
this testimony in reference to the authen- 
ticity of the teaching both oral and written, 
as well as in reference to the right under- 
standing of the latter, and that every Chris- 
tian must make his own understanding 
subservient to the universal or ecumenical 
- understanding. 


The protestant who rejects these three 
principles will necessarily have to ascribe 
to God his thoughts, when expounding the 
word of God according to his lights, which 
may be more or less clear and developed. 
He will have either to reject what will 
appear absurd to his own mind or else to 
try and find a significance for it which will 
accord with his own understanding. And 
so if a protestant will follow the foundation 
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of his belief to the end, he will be necessa— 
rily driven to rationalism, 

This is exactly what happens to an 
important number of the protestants of our 
times. 
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PI am the vine, ye are the branches”, 
St. John XV, 5. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Needless to say, the Orthodox Church 
has solved the question of the personal 
salvation of man long ago, this most import- 
ant truth of the Christian teaching, ’praeci- 
pnus locus doctrinae christianae’*), 

Our Lord Jesus Christ brought forth 
this teaching in all its heavenly purity and 
intelligibleness for every moral and religious 
consciousness; more than this, He person- 

*) Apologia Conf. Aug. II (2). Quoting the symboli- 


ca) books of the Lutherans we use the edition of Hase 
*Libri sumbolici ecclesiae evangelicae”, Lipsiae 1846 p. 60: 
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ally walked the path pointed out by Him. 
Whole regiments of martyrs and confessors, 
of holy workers and saints, whole periods 
of the highest development in church life 
—- are samples of the active imitation of 
Christ, and living embodiment of Christ’s 
teaching. Moreover, does not the whole 
patristic literature have for its sole object 
exactly the disclosing and the expounding 
of the truth of salvation to the individual 
consciousness? And the writings of the 
Fathers are no mere speculations of the 
intellect, but are exact representations of 
the processes of life and the fruit of the 
personal experience of the writers. There- 
fore this question is more than solved by 
the church consciousness, and were it other- 
wise the very life of the Church would 
become impossible. 

The scientific, working out of the ques- 
tion stands, however, quite differently. The 
reason of it lies in the fact that the west 
was always much less concerned about 
being faithful to the patristic and universal 
church tradition than about being in conform- 
ance with some principle or other accepted 
on this or that ground, about the logical 
consistence of mental inventions. As to our 
own theological science, it was always so 
much dominated by the western, that it 
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was afraid of independent investigations 
in the heritage that came to it from the 
~ Greek Church of the holy Fathers. And 
so the abundant material supplied on this 
question by the holy Scriptures and the holy 
tradition still remains without being duly 
investigated and generalized. 

The question of individual salvation 
can not remain a theoretical problem: 
it is a question of self definition. If a man 
defines for himself in earnest what he has 
to do to be saved, he also has to sit in 
judgment over his soul’s contents, which 
may amount to the destruction of ideas 
which are very dear to him, which may be 
hereditary, and conclusions, which were 
reached with pain and sacrifice. This can 
not be accomplished by the natural man, 
only the more so if he relies on theforce of 
his own mind alone. Consequently, man in 
his speculations offers to us instead of the 
whole truth but a more or less successful 
compromise between the truth and his own 
notions and desires. This is the origin of 
every theological error and of every heresy. 
In their own foundation they all have just 
this moral imperfection, this inability or 
this lack of desire to give up oneself in 
order to perceive truth. Starting from his 
incomplete religious experience and taking 
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his equally incomplete reason for a guide, 
man necessarily comes to distort the Divine 
truth. | l 

Having moral imperfection for its basis, 
all such error needs healing, moral healing 
first of all, that is, it needs a pastoral 
treatment. Yet theological science also 
must speak, especially if the error has had 
time to develop into a system, when it 
threatens orthodoxy and demands a place 
beside it as an equal. But theology must 
not forget the methods of pastoral treat- 
ment, it must not attempt to beat its 
opponent by syllogisms alone: the inad- 
equacy of this method has been well proven. 
Science must dispassionately dissolve every 
false theory into its component elements, 
and unmask the “human” element, which 
by its admixture distorts the truth, and 
after this it must disclose the truth itself. 

This is the labour we make so bold as 
to undertake for the present question. We 
shall make an attempt to make clear the 
basic error of western Christianity, which 
necessarily leads it into distorting the 
truth of Christianity, into absurdities, into 
contradicting both itself and religious 
experience. On the other hand, we shall 
attempt, with the help of data gathered 
from the patristic literature and the holy 
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Scripture, to make clear and confirm for 
the scientific mind the idea, which, as we are 
convinced, dominates the orthodox Church 
teaching concerning salvation and being 
faithful to which a theologian will be kept 
from all errors. 

The point which brings out in the most 
characteristic way the peculiarities of the 
orthodox doctrine, is the question of the 
relation between good works during 
earthly life and bliss after death. ‘The 
further progress of our discussion depends 
on the way we solve this particular question. 
Consequently, we place this question at 
the head of our investigations; in order to 
make clear the orthodox teaching concern. 
ing the nature of salvation and also the 
conditions in which salvation can be attained. 


I, 


The doctrine of Christ teaches self—ab- 
negation and loving our God and our neigh- 
bor, hence the chief object of every Christ- 
ian is the destruction of sinful selfishness, 
of self-love and self-pity. Accordingly the 
teaching of Christ is as disinterested and 
as supremely free from everything that 
may interfere with the purity of moral 
impulse, when it deals with the fundamental 
problem of morality: the relation of virtue 
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and happiness, of good deeds and the 
life eternal. It is true that, in the conscious- 
ness of the Orthodox Church, the ideas of 
goodness and bliss were always correlated 
and possessed a certain affinity: what we 
know of here, on earth, is the root from 
which naturally developes the heavenly, 
hence the necessity of the former in order 
to acquire the latter. 

But that a man may be on the same 
level with this teaching of the Church, 
that he may grasp the interior relation of 
good deeds and life eternal, he must raise 
himself on that plane of spiritual and moral 
development, where virtue ceases to be an 
exterior law and an achievement, and 
becomes the highest happiness of man. Such 
a man perceiving in himself their substan- 
tial identity will easily understand the 
necessary correlation between them. But 
such men are few. Ordinarily a man must 
still force himself towards virtue. Not only 
does he not find in it his supreme happi- 
ness, he is simply afraid of it. He is mueh 
more inclined to see his supreme happiness 
in self-gratification, —— in whatever way his 
self will be gratified. From the point of 
view of this ordinary man (and all men 
are such), happiness can not come from 
virtue and vice versa; in his eyes these 
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two phenomena belong to two altogether 
different orders of things. This is why most, 
commonly an ordinary man expresses the 
relation between virtue and life eternal in 
the simile of labor and reward, of achieve- 
ment and crown; all the more so because 
for him a virtuous life is an achievement 
and a very difficult one. Not faulty in itself, 
this way of expressing it is so familiar and 
so habitual to man, it so clearly expresses 
for him the necessity of doing good, that it 
is not to be wondered at that it has also 
received the broadest application both in 
the Word of God and in the teaching of 
the Church. But we say it once more, that 
' whilst this was usual it was never for- 
gotten that it was but a handy simile and 
that by it the last essence of salvation 
was by no means expressed. In the mean: 
time the life of the Church entered certain 
grooves, in which the perfectly admissible 
and intelligible application of this simile to 
the spiritual growth of the members of the 
Church has become the cause of that 
fundamental error, which at present distin- 
guishes the Christianity of the west. For 
it became the soil out of which grew the 
legal (the juridical) basis of the teaching 
concerning salvation. | 

From its first historical steps, Christ- 
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ianity came face to face with Rome and 
had to reckon with her spirit, her method 
and way of thinking. And ancient Rome is 
justly considered to be the upholder and 
the expoundor of right, or of law. Right 
(jus) was the natural element within 
which moved all the ideas and notions of 
Rome: jus was the foundation of his per- 
sonal life, it also regulated all his family, 
social and state relations. Religion was no 
exception, it was also one of the applications 
of right. On becoming Christian, a Roman 
came to understand Christianity also in 
this light: above all he sought in it 
legal consistency. The evasiveness of the 
idea, we already have refered to, and also 
the immutable correlation in the quality of 
the present and future lives were great- 
ly favorable to such an intepretation. And 
the great familiarity with the legal point 
of view made altogether superfluous for the 
Roman, all further investigations as to 
the real characteristics of this correlation. 
Having seen that it easily enough fitted the 
frames of legal relation, the Roman was 
quite satisfied and asked no questions about 
any other foundations. And thus was started 
the juridical theory, which, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, whether openly 
or between the lines, takes the above 
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mentioned analogy of labor and reward for 
the true expression of the very essence of 
salvation. And consequently the same 
analogy is accepted as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of both theological system and religious 
life, whereas the teaching of the Church 
concerning the identity of virtue and bliss 
is entirely disregarded. 
Of course, this exterior interpretation 
of salvation could not at first be dangerous 
for the Church: for all its inexactitude was 
abundantly covered by the faith and the 
ardent zeal of the Christians. More than 
this. The opportunity to explain Christianity 
from a legal point of view was even use- 
ful. in a certain sense In a way it gave a 
scientific form to faith, and so confirmed 
it, Thus it was at the dawn of Church life. 
But it was not thus any more later on, 
when the secular spirit entered the Church, 
when many Christians did not think any 
more of how better to fulfill the will 
of the Lord, but thought of how to fulfill 
this will with more convenience for them- 
selves and with less loss for this world. 
It was then that the legal position of the 
doctrine of salvation brought to the surface 

destructive character. 

Legal bonds arise, when the struggle 
with the surrounding world begins to exceed 
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the force of a separate man or even a 
separate family. In order to insure a certain 
part of prosperity for himself, one man 
concludes a treaty with another. who ig 
similarly situated. They accept certain 
mutual obligations and work for the com- 
mon good. Yet such a bond is no bond of 
love, no moral communion. These men serve 
others because otherwise they could not 
get what they want for themselves. The 
object of their life is not the community, 
but their own self’. Thus the legal order 
has for its object the placing of several 
selfishnesses in such a way that they should 
not interfere with each other and that they 
all should receive what is their due. 

As such the legal order can be advan- 
tageous to selfishness alone. Its first advan- 
tage is that instead of a living bond it 
offers a cold exterior obligation. My interior 
Gisposition is not of much importance for 
my state or my fellow citizens, my exterior 
eonduct alone being of importance to them, 
because it alone touches their own prosper; 
ity and expresses my relation to them. Of 
course, this lowers human individuality, 
transforming it into a soulless wheel of the 
social machine; but the same thing guaran- 
tees to man a freedom, or rather a license, 
which he could not get, living under any 
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other order, especially a moral order. 

A moral order demands a moral eo- 
ordination, entering with its demands and 
guidance the very holy of holies of the human 
sonscience. A legal order never enters it at 
all, being content with the exterior convens 
tional observanees and leaving the man to be 
interiorly master of himself. 

This license is increased by the con- 
sciousness of perfect independence and non in- 
debtedness to anybody for one’s prosperity. 
And indeed if others serve a man, he 
well knows that they do not serve him 
because of their affection for him, but 
merely because of necessity, because of 
wishing well to themselves first of all. For 
this service they receive from him just as 
much; it is all made even and therefore 
he need not consider himself the obliged of 
anybody. Of course, ail this dooms the 
mun to frightful loneliness, but selfishness 
is loneliness in its very essence. The eon; 
sciousness of one’s own independence, this 
shadowy ghost of self existence, is all the 
more appreciable for the sinful ”self”? be- 
cause it is sinful. | 

And along. with this consciousness even 
the most trifling services the man renders 
tu his allies receive quite a superior im- 
portance in his eyes. In reality these 
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services are rendered without any sincere 
wish to do so, without any affection for 
the ally, but because the man desires an 
adequate reward. Therefore, the man 
demands this reward, he demands it as his 
due, and will consider it his right to revenge 
himself, when this reward is not forth- 
coming. The sense of gratitude proper is 
not to be found in the heart of a self-lover. 

Therefore, the sense of security, on 
which repose all alliances, is devoid of the 
properties which a moral bond possesses. In 
the latter it is a glad and at the same time 
humble reliance; in the former it is rather 
a certainty that your ally can not play 
you false, because of a certain guarantee, 
which in a sense forzes him to fulfill his 
obligation. In the latter the certainty 
depends on the free wish of the personality 
and hence a feeling of constant gratitude 
on the part of others; in the former it 
depends on a third element, which violates 
the personality, and hence there can be no 
feeling of gratitude, but only a selfish sense 
of personal security. Man loses that "freedom 
of the child of God”, which is his highest 
possession; but for the selfishness this 
freedom would be too heavy a burden, he 
would rather exchange it for slavery and 
retain his desires. 
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Let us note in passing that man has 
already lost the fire of his earlier zeal for 
Christ’s sake, and is now painfully hesitat- 
ing between his love of God and his self- 
ishness. And so it is not difficult to foresee 
what will happen if he considers even his 
relations to God from a legal point of view. 

The chief danger of such a point of 
view is that holding to ita man may consider 
it his right not to belong to God with all 
his heart and all his mind. No such in- 
timacy is required in a legal bond; in it 
you are expected to abide by its exterior 
conditions alone. A man need not love 
virtue, he may remain egotistical as usual; 
but he must fulfill the Commancments in 
order to receive the reward. This certainly 
propagates in the man the disposition of a 
slave anda hireling, who does good for 
the sake of the reward without any interior 
impulse or veneration. True enough, this 
state of unwilling good deeds must be 
necessarily passed thrcugh by every seeker 
of virtue, some times more than once in 
his earthly career. But this state must 
: never be allowed to become the rule. At 
best it is but a preliminary step, but the 
goal is to be able to do good with a free 
will and perfectly. 

The legal point of view sins exactly in 
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this, that this preparatory and preliminary 
state is consecrated by it into completeness 
and perfection. And once a hireling’s at- 
titude towards the will of God has been © 
consecrated in man, the door will be 
open for all the conclusions which must 
necessarily follow from such an attitude. 

In the legal bond man by no means 
stands before the face of the Lord in the 
position of a destitute sinner, who owes 
everything to Him. On the contrary his 
fancy inclines him to feel a sort of independ- 
ence, which expects to receive the promised 
reward not by the grace of the Lord, but 
as something due for his labor. Strictly 
speaking, in such a bond the object of 
trust is not the grace of God but the per- 
sonal strength of the man himself, and the 
guarantee, which is binding on the Ally 
without making Him a Benefactor as well, 
is the personal works of man. 

Thus, the works become something val- 
uable in themselves ,which deserve a reward, 
— a conclusion which precisely suits the 
selfish nature, which lost its original purity 
and which, stick in hand, forces itself to 
keep the Commandments, and therefore 
attaches the highest price to its reluctant 
goodness. 

And whilst doing this, it is not for 
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virtue or for the constant disposition of the 
soul that a man expects the reward, but 
for the separate exterior acts, which, in 
their turn, his attitude of a hireling tries 
to make as few and as formal as possible, 
for it is in the nature of a hireling to 
desire to get his pay with the least expen- 
diture of force. 

Thus tha life of man, instead of being 
a free moral growth, becomes a soulless 
observance of disconnected rules. 

The mechanism developed by the Church 
in the west did not fail to influence 
theological scionce, which grew to be 
entirely subject to it, helping, in its turn, 
this mechanism to further progress and so 
to speak formalisation. 

Scholastic science, with its worship 
of Aristotle, was concerned with the formal 
harmony of its systems, and paid little 
attention, if any, to spiritual experience 
and life. It is no wonder, that scholastic 
science adopted the legal point of view. 
How could a scholastic stop to think 
whether it was true. when he saw every 
point it made propped up by quotations from — 
various celebrities? Quotations, we way 
add, which were borrowed in a perfectly 
disconnected way. And in this so to speak 
mechanical way of proving its points 
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scholastic science justified all the extreme 
deductions of the legal point of view. 

The entirely natural doctrine of the 
relation of mutual helpfulness between the 
members of the Church, was transformed 
by the pens and the minds of the schol- 
astics into an entirely mechanical transfer 
of the earnings of some (the saints) to 
the credit of others. The indefinite state of 
the souls of those, who, though repenting 
on the death bed, bore no worthy fruit 
and were not confirmed in virtue, was 
transformed into Purgatory, where man 
pays God by his sufferings, for crimes 
committed on earth and not paid for as 
yet... The pastoral guidance at confession | 
took the absurd form of paying for sins 
and of indulgences, that is of the absolution 
of sins, without any moral effort, without 
deeds of repentance. Sacraments were 
transformed into magical performances, opus 
operatum, in which bodily participation was 
more necessary then moral, and so on. 

This sinful shunning of moral labor, 
taking advantage of a convenient pretext, 
invented many useful doctrines and covered 
up western Christianity with so much outer 
rubbish, that 1t became difficult to recognize 
in it the truth of Christ. It is not without 
a reason, that, when the German reformers 
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came to the conclusion that. faith alone: 
ean save, this expression, sO common in: 
early Christianity, so constantly repeated 
by the saints, appeared so unusual] and so 
formidable, that some people took it for a 
new heresy and for the destruction of all 
morality, and: other people accepted it as a 
new revelation and entirely distorted its 
meaning. 

These were the fruit borne to the west 
by. the: juridical idea of salvation. And we 
repeat, that its chief danger lay in the 
possibility fər the unwilling to limit them- 
selves to the exterior, forgetting all moral 
effort. Hence a good Catholic could be a 
` very: unsatisfactory Christian and, thinking 
that he was working out his salvation, perish 
through this self deceit. 

The human soul, which in its best part 
is always thirsting for true life and true 
salvation, can be satisfied with the doctrine, 
we have described, only by a misunderstand- 
ing, but in the long run it must feel its 
falseness. This sense of the living soul 
found an unsatisfactory expression in the 
numberless sects, which throughout the 
career of Roman Catholicism represented 
attempts to correct its mistakes, attempts 
culminating in the tremendous upheaval, 
which is called the Reformation, and which 
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still faces Romanism as a living witness. 
of its untruth. 

The Reformation came forward with a 
pitiless revelation of the various Roman 
counterfeits in life and in doctrine and of 
the soulless formalism which reigned in 
Rome, demanding life and truth for man. 
The Protestants wrote and said, that the 
source of the Roman Catholic inventions was 
neither in the Gospels nor the teaching of 
Christ. but the speculations of the intellect, 
which keeps to its own ground and judges 
things from a human point of view"). 

Without penetrating the interior labors 
of those who work out their salvation, the 
intellect stops at the outside, drawing from 
it alone its conclusions. It is not to be 
wondered at that the positions at which it 
arrives are absurd in the sight of spiritual 
experience and the conscience of man?). 

1) Tota doctrina adversariorum partim est a ratione 
humana sumpta, partim est doctrina legis, non Evan- 
elii. Apologia III (166) Hase, 119. Compare with Zwin- 
lii Artic. V, Ed. Niemeyer "Collectio Confessionum in 
ecclesiis reformatis publicatorum”. Lipsiae, 1840, peg. 5. 


We consult this publication for all the symbolical books 
f the reformed Church. 
2) Apol. III (144) Hase 113; "Opera incurrunt homi- 
bus in oculos. Haec naturaliter miratur humana ratio, 
t quia tantum opera cernit, fidem non intelligit, neque. 
onsiderat, ideo somniat, haec opera mereri remissionem 
eccatorum et justificare.” 
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And after having arrived at these corclu- 
sion, feeling falsehood, yet seeing no other 
way, it is forced into all kinds of artificial 
constructions only to stifle the distracting 
voice of the conscience. "In this way, men 
invented all sorts of acts, all kinds of 
church rites, under pressure of a great 
danger, so that the turmoil of their con- 
sciences might be quieted”3). 

In order to avoid this sad and for- 
midable fate it is necessary to break away 
from philosophical conceptions, which are 
accepted, but can not be reconciled to the 
truth of Christ, and turn to the truth of 
Christ itself and investigate it, listening all 
the while to the interior voice of conscience 
and trying to catch that which both the 
Word of God and church tradition‘) | 
say to the whole of the soul and not to 
the intellect alone. It is necessary to stop 
caring about being consistent with logics, 
and to care about being consistent with — 
truth, vital and active in its essence, not 
formal. Thus, Protestantism proclaimed the 
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3) nee III (167). Hase 120. 


4) As is known the early reformers listened very 
attentively to the voice of some Fathers of the Church, 
especially St. Augustine, who is often quoted in the 
symbolical bcoks of the Protestants. For example, 
Zwing. Expositio fidei XJ, 103, Niem. 58. 
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only. method: of theologising,. which is free 
from danger and true: that is. induction:. 
The verification of the truth of their doc- 
trine, the Protestants did not see in: 
conformity with scholastic axioms and the: 
metaphysics of Aristotle, whom Luther 
was never tired of abusing®), but in the 
fact that in this doctrine good consciences. 
find rest and consolation, "piae et pavidae 
conscientiae’’®), 

It seemed that the time had come for a 
fundamental change in the Christianity of 
the west. Protestantism wrathfully repu- 
diated the chiefest dogma of the legal 
point of view: the doctrine of good: 
deeds as having merit before God. This 
doctrine was inconsistent for that reason 
alone, that it radically contradicted the 
very foundation of the Christian faith, 
which was that through Christ alone could 
we be saved. ”He, who confesses that he 
deserves grace by his deeds, neglects both 
the merits of Christ and grace and seeks a 
way to God outside of Christ, through 


5) "If Aristotle bad no fiesh and blood, I would 
not hesitate to take him for an incarpaticn of the 
devil”. This is a sample of Luther’s eloquence to Ari- 
stotle’s address. Schenkel ”Das Wesen des Protestantis- 
mus,” 2-ts Aug. Schaffhausen, 1862, s. 34. 


6) Conf. Aug. I, 20. Have 17. 
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human power alone’), 

And even if there were no such con- 
-tradiction the deeds of man as such can have 
no merit before God, by their very nature: 
man can do good only with the help of 
the grace of God®), and all that he does 
when isolated from God inevitably bears 
the seal of sin®). Therefore all, who glory 
in the merit of their acts or put their 
trust in good acts which they consider 
more than their duty, glory in vanity and 
trust in idolworship, which is worthy of 


7) Conf. Aug. I, 20. Hase 16, Compare with Apol. 
III (196). Hase 127: "Quid est hoc aliud, quam transfer- 
re gloriam Christi in opera nostra, quod videlicet prop- 
ter opera nostra placeamus, non propter Christum”. 
Conf. Belgica. Art. XXII: ”Necesse enim est aut omnia 
quae ad salutem nostram requiruntur in Christo non 
esse: aut si sint in eo omnia, qui fide Jesum Christum 
possidet, simul etiam perfectam habere salutem. Itaque 
horrenda est omnino in Deum blasphemia, asserere 
Christum minime sufficere, sed aliis quoque rebus opus 
esse. Inde enim sequeretur, Christum ex parte tantum 
esse Servatorem”. Niem. 374. 


8) Form. Conc. I, 2. Hase 579: Hominis intellectus 
et ratio in rebus spiritualibus prorsus sint coeca nihilque 
propriis viribus intelligere possint... Ex nobismetipsis, 
tanquam ex nobis, non sumus idonei, ut aliquid bopi 
cogitemue: quod vero idonei sumus id ipsum a Deo est”. 


9) Nulla opera edere possumus que non sint carnis 
nostrae vitio polluta, ac proinde supplicio poenisque 
digna”. Conf. Belg: Niem. XXIV 876. 


10) Conf. Scot. I. Art. 15. Niem. 348. 
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condemnation. This is what we read in the 
Scotch confession. 


In the same decided and unsparing 
way were convicted all the other deductions 
which came from the Roman catholic 
doctrine: as Purgatory, indulgences, and 
so on. | 

Nevertheless, Protestantism was the 
child of its time and its schooling. The 
first reformers learned to talk and to think 
from the same Aristotle and the same 
Cicero, as their Catholic opponents. There- 
fore in spite of their indignation against the 
shocking distortions of the truth of Christ, 
they saw in Romanism, they could find for 
them only a casual explanation, as for 
instance the wickedness of the Catholic 
hierarchy and the like. But they did not 
suspect that in the place of these deductions 
there would come others, which would be just 
as false, because the falsehood was not in 
the deductions, but in the foundation itself, 
in the very point of view. 


Instead of rejecting this ‘fundamental 
falseness, the Protestants proved able to 
reject only some of its outgrowths, and so 
one kind of distortions only came to be 
supplanted by others. 

This is why, the Reformation ended so 
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unsuccessfully as far as truth was concern- 
ed. 

As we saw, the Protestants turned to life 
itself, attempting to gauge their conclusions, 
by it but they looked at life from the 
legal point of view. By their teachings they 
meant to bring peace to their consciences, 
but their conception of this peace was 
entirely legal; they took it for the sense 
of security, of immunity from punishment 
for the sins they had committed. Man fears 
punishment; and here the death of Jesus 
was shown to him to be such a great, such 
an excessive satisfaction offered to the wrath 
of God, that this wrath can not, has no 
right to demand any other satisfaction from 
man. Once a man believed in the Gospel, 
he could be at peace concerning himself. 

AS we see it, the Protestants did not 
understand this greatest and most consoling 
mystery of our salvation in the fulness of 
its profundity and vitality. Of course, man 
is a hireling by nature; of course, he first 
of all fears for his own self and seeks 
security for his own self, —— therefore at 
first be must accept the mystery of salva- 
tion in this guise. But our Church, in point- 
ing out to the sinner this side of salvation, 
it being the easiest to grasp, does not there- 
fore forget its other more encouraging sides. 
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It does not see in Christ only a pas- 
sive instrument of propitiation, but the 
restorer of our fallen natures, the first born 
of the dead, whom He led out of death. It 
gives Him the name of the last Adam and 
the heavenly Lord, the Lord from heaven 
(I Corinthians XV, 20, 23, 45, 47, 48), that 
is in a way a leader of humanity, but of 
“Ohrist’s” humanity, which has put on 
Christ and is following its Chief into the 
glory of the Father, which was His from 
all eternity. The Protestants, however, found 
in this greatest of all mysteries but 
the ‘‘third‘* element of a legal agreement, 
which lies between the two parties of the 
agreement, and will force one of the parties 
to give way to the other, whatever happens. 

Once this ‘‘third” element is found, no 
other satisfaction is to be sought for, only 
the more so if this element happens to be 
not merely sufficient, but surpassing all 
measure. If Christ paid for our sins even 
more than they deserved, why should 
we think of laboring any more for any 
further satisfaction? Human efforts are 
simply superfluous, not to mention their 
imperfection in the sight of God; more 
than this, they are even dangerous, because 
they lessen the importance of Christ’s 
merit. 
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What then is salvation? It is nothing 
lse but the remission of sins, or immunity 
from punishzent for sins!1), justification!?), 
followed by the good will of God. As to 
justification it was not to be understood in 
the bodily sense, but in the legal sense and 
juridically!%), It does not mean the wicked 
being changed into the righteous, but merely 
juridically proclaimed and considered right- 
eous!4) (justum aestimare, declarare)1>), and 
this for the sake of Christ’s merit1), that 


11) ”’We believe, teach and confess, that our right- 
eousness before God is just this, that the Lord remits 
our sins through His grace alone”, Form. Conc. Art. 
IIT (4) Hase 584. Compare with Conf. Gall. art XVIII, 
Niem. 334: ”We believe that all our righteousness con- 
sists of the remission of sins, which also is, as testified 
by David, our only bliss”. Also compare with Conf. 
Belg. XXIII, Niem, 374. 

12) For instance, Apol. III (40) Hase 90 says: ”jus- 
tification does not mean the principle of renovation 
alone, but also the reconciliation, which we receive 
afterwards”. 

18) "Justificare dicitur non sensu physico, sed fo- 
rensi et judiciali, a reatu culpae et penae absolvere et 
justum aestimare, declarare”. Hollaz in Bretschneider’s 
work “Systematische Entwickelung aller in Dogmatik 
vorkommenden Begriffe“, Leipzig, 1819, page 624. 

I4) Apol. III (131) Hase 109. 

15) Hollaz, Ibid. 

16) “God grants to us and credits us with the right- 
eousness of Christ’s service; and for the sake of this 
righteousness we are accepted by God into grace and 
are considered righteous“, Form. Cone, Art III (4), Ha- 
se 584, 
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is an outside event, which has no connection 
with the man’s inner life. Thus, justification 
‘is entirely an outside action, ‘‘which takes 
place not within, but without and near the 
man”!7), Therefore, as a result of this act 
there may come a change in the relation 
between man and God, but man himself is 
not changed!8). We are still the same sin- 
ners, but for the sake of Christ’s merit, 
God treats us as if we did not sin, but on 
the contrary fulfilled the law, or as if 
Christ’s merit was ours!®). In other words, 
instead of the Pelagian legal point of view 
of the past, which was condemned and 
reiected, Protestantism put forward the 
same principle of legal right, but taking it 
from a different side: rejecting human merit, 


17) “Justificare consisti in mutatione morali quae 
constituit hominem justum actione judiciali et eidem 
pura extrinseca h. e. tali, quae non in homine, sed circa 
hominem peragitur“. Quenstedt in Bretschneider’s work, 
Op, cit. 624. 

18) Bretschneider, Ibid. 


19) Ibid. 625. Compare with Art Smalcald III, Art. 
XIII [1] Hase, 236: “Though sin is not entirely destroy- 
ed in the flesh and not dead, God does not want to 
make us responsible and forgets‘. In the words of Cat. 
maj.. II art, III [55] Hase, 500, our sins “non nobis 
noceant in Christianitate constitutis: ubi [which demon- 
strates the identity of salvation and justification] nihil 
aliud, quam assidua et indesinens est pecatorum re- 
missio*. 
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as insufficient for the propitiation of a 
wrathful God, or. speaking more directly, 
to make this God in duty bound to grant 
to man life eternal, the Protestants still 
considered this life eternal to be a kind of 
an agreed upon payment, which God ‘‘must” 
grant to man, but, with the Protestants, 
the binding ‘‘third’” element is not the 
personal merit of man, but the merit of 
Christ?°), In Roman Catholicism we saw 
that the part of Christ was overlooked in 
the work of our salvation, but in all the 
above the work of man was overlooked: 
our righteousness dwindled through the 
righteousness of another that was added 
unto us (imputatio alienae justitiae)?1), 


20) "Nos fatemur vitam aeternam mercedem esse, 
quia est res debita, propter promissionem, non propter 
uostra merita“. Apoi. III [241]; Hase, 136. 


21) To “justify“ means in this passage (Romans V, 
I,) making the culprit free and proclaiming him just, in 
the juridical sense (forensi conspectu), but for the sake 
of the righteousness of another, that is Christ’s. This 
kind of rightevusness is communicated to us by faith. 
And as in this passage our righteousness means the 
righteousness of another, we must speak of it differently 
from the actual righteousness, which we seek in philo- 
sophy or in a law-court (proprii operis), Apol. III 
(184—185) Hase, 125. In Catech. Palat, the question 
“Quomodo justus es coram Deo?” is answered thus: 
“without any merit of mine, by the charity of God 
alone, I am given and granted (were I only able to 
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This idea is common to the Protestants 
of all epochs2?), and if in their latest dog- 
matical systems we meet with attempts .to 
infuse life into the outer juridical event 
and to make it real, turning dogmatical 
theses into psychological phenomena, these 
attempts either can not be reconciled to the 
basic Protestant principle, as the Protestants 


receive this benefaction in the true faith of my soul) 
complete satisfaction, the righteousness and the holiness 
of Christ; as if I committed no sin, and there was no 
sore on me; more than this, as if I myself offered the 
service, which Christ offers for me“, Pars II, art LX, 
Niem. 448; Conf. Helv. post XV Niem. 494: “Deus impu- 
tat justitiam Christi pro nostra“. 


22) Biederman expresses this teaching very clearly 
(Ohristliche Dogmatik, Zurich, 1869, page 447). exactly 
as a characteristic peculiarity of Protestantism: whereas 
in the Catholic conception, justificatio consists in the 
infusio justitiae of Christ, starting from which [infusio] 
man himself is to increase his salvation to the degree 
of righteousness, which he must acquire by his own 
effort, in the Protestant conception, justification rather 
consists in the applicatio satisfactionis Christi. In this 
action applicatio seems to have two sides: negatively it 
is the remission of sins — remissio peccatorum, object- 
ively it is a Divine abolishment of the eterral punish- 
ment for sins, which is perceived subjectively in the 
relief of the sense of guilt, and positively it is a recon- 
diliation with God, reconciliatio cum Deo, objectively 
it is the reestabiishment of man by God in commun- 
ion with Himself, which is perceived subjectively in the 
sense of the gift of sonship“. 
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themselves acknowledge?%), being merely 
inevitable concessions of Protestantism’ to: 
religious experience, or else they only’ 
change their names, without changing their 
nature?*), 


23) For instance tuke Scheele’s opinion of Hengsten- 
berg, who “towards the end of his life identified justi- 
fying faith with an active life according to the Son of 
God. "Concerning this Scheele entirely shares the opin- 
ion “of the most eminent teachers of his Church who 
unanimously explained this as the result of He gsten- 
berg’s senile debility, which darkened the halo of 
this great man, which formerly shone so brightly”, 
Theologische Symbolic, Leipzig. 1886, part IT, p. 59. 


24) For example, let us take Martensen. In his 
Christliche Dogmatik, p. 369, Berlin, 1856, he speaks 
thus concerning justification: “justification includes both 
the positive and the negative moments, which mutually 
condition eachother. It is impossible to possess the 
new life but in good conscience, purified from the sense 
of guilt and God’s condemnation; and, vice versa, the 
remission of sins and the purificaticn of conscience can 
not be thought of without actual living communion with 
Christ, in which His perfection and righteousness becc me 
the inspiring principle in the hfe of the individual“. 
Symbolical books speak exactly in the same way. In them 
them also, good conscience (respect., the juridica] pronun- 
ciamentum) is accompanied by Christ‘s coming into the 
heart of man to be his inspiring principle. In Martensea‘s 
book also this dwelling is not the active power of 
justification, but merely its consequence; as to the 
root, the soarce of justification once more it is to be found 
in the juridical pronunciamentam. 
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It would be untrue to say, that the 
teaching of Protestants had no indications 
of spiritual experience, which speak for 
it. It can not be doubted, that only through 
progress in good can a man understand all 
the depth of his own sinfulness and moral 
iniquity. Hence, the higher stands the man, 
the stronger will be his consciousness of 
his unworthiness and the more abundant 
his tears of repentance. Ephraim of Syria 
is a very good instance of it, for his works 
are almost wholly a lament, though they bear 
the imprint of heavenly joy, always present 
in every true saint. Is not the same meant 
by the universal phenomenon of the Christ- 
ian zeal beginning to find expression in 
monasticism, in the order of penitents, as 
soon as the epoch of martyrs came to an end? 
We say once more that the Protestants 
were not mistaken in pointing out this 
indubitable phenomenon or in trying to 
draw conclusions from it, which would serve 
the Christian doctrine. But as the coarser 
forms of Catholicism, being also moved by 
the demands of religious consciousness, 
came in their speculiations to Pelagianism 
and the attitude of a hireling, so also 
Protestantism, aware of the inadequacy of 
salvation by human merit yet finding no 
other interpretation but the legal, created 
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for itself a spiritual deception, a fiction of 
salvation, without any true contents. 

It is true, that in spite of all their 
wish to be consistent with their doctrine, 
the Protestants could not help recognizing 
the necessity of some conditions on 
man’s part. And the belief in Christ with- 
out works was accepted as the least possible 
minimum of these conditions. Making 
concessions to the demands of life and 
conscience, the Protestants attempt to add 
to this faith all the vitality and reality, 
that are possible. They proclaim, that only 
the living faith?®) can justify, that is an 
active faith, which ‘is necessarily accom- 
panied by works?®) and could not by any 


25) Apol. [III, 128—129], Hase 108—109: “We do 
not mean idle knowledge, which even the devil possesses, 
but faith which withstands the apprehensions of con- 
science, encouraging and consoling frightened hearts... 
This faith being a new life necessarily gives birth to 
new aspiratious and new deeds“. Compare with Conf. 
Helv. XV, Niem. 495—496: “In this case we do not 
mean the factitious faith, which is vain and idle or 
dead, but the living and life giving faith, which for the 
sake of Christ, Who is life and gives life and Whom it 
receives into it, is called living, demonstrating its 
vitality in living deeds“ 


26) “God deeds will follow true faith [if it only is 
living, not dead], most certainly and without any doubt, 
like the fruit of a good tree“, Form. Conc, IV [6] Hase, 
589. 
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means exist in a man given to sin?7); so 
tbat justification must be accompanied by’ 
the moral rebirth of the man?8), ‘‘This holy 
faith could not possibly remain idle in 
man’’29), 


27) “The faith, which receives absdlution for'a 
heart, that fears and shuns sin, does not remain in: 
those, who retsin their passions and does not exist 
together with the deadly sin‘, Apol. IIT (23), Hase, 86. 


28) “The chiefest and most characteristic feature of 
this [justificatory] faith, says Scheele (opus cit. 61), in 
our Church is that it is fiducia specialis, that is a personal 
strongly felt trust in the grace of God in Christ. Here, 
therefore, the most sublime and profound parts of the 
human spirit are concerned, because it would be too 
hard for its selfish and earthly part to show the decision 
to deny itself and everything created, and to build 
exclusively on the promise of Divine grace. But true 
faith is indivisibly connected with a moral reaction, a 
certain transformation of the innermost kind. Where 
Christ’e love takes the place of selfishness, the very core 
of sin is uprooted and no mortal sin could exist, as 
otherwise selfishness would strike root in the soul again, 
and justification, or the righteousness, which comes 
from faith, would be destroyed”. This is precisely the 
meaning of the Symbolical books, when they especially 
forcibly try to demonstrate that faith is by no means 
easy, that it demands the highest pressure of the scul’s 
energy, which exceeds man’s power. “Talis fides neque 
facilis res est, ut somniant adversarii, neque humana 
potentia, sed divina potentia, qua vivificamur, qua 
diabolum et mortem vincimus“, Apol. ITI, 128—129, 
Hase 108—109. | 


29) Conf. Belg. art. XXIV, Niem., 375, 
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But how does this transformation come 
about? In what sense can faith be given 
the name of the “root of good deeds?°). 
By no means in the sense of an impetus, 
or of an inspiring principle ; briefly, not in 
the sense of any moral labor on the part 
of the saved. This labor has nothing to 
do81) with the faith that justifies, and the- 
refore is not related to justification. Faith is 
the root of good deeds in the sense that by 
it we ‘‘receive Christ, who promised to us 
not only freedom from death and reconci- 
liation with God, but also the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, by which we are regenerated 


30) Catech. Genev. I, Niem., 139: “Fidem esse radicem, ex 
qua nascuntur omnia bona opera. 

31) “The justificatory faith, as such, must not be mis- 
taken eitherfor anything alien, or for the inner struggle, 
which precedes justification and at the time of which 
man is still only in the anteroom of communion with 
God, trying, therefore to penetrate into its holy of 
holies ; nor for the stuggle of consecration, the object 
of which in the midst of the various earthly combina- 
tions is to give a form and an image to the seed of 
Divine life, which was planted from above, in order 
that the hidden treasure of the heart should be revealed 
to the light and unfolded before the sight of men. The 
first, indubitably, forms the precedent, and the second 
follows the act of justification, as the fruit and tke 
effect” Scheele 61. cempare with @onf. Scotic. I. art. 12, 
Niem., 346; “ Spiritum Sanctum, sine omni meriti nostri 
respectu sive sit ante, sive post regenerationem, nos sancti- 
ficasse et regenerasse.” 
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for the renovation of life’’’?), But this is 
justificatiun no more, but its effect. Only 
he can receive Christ, who is already 
justified, that is proclaimed righteous and 
reconciled with God), 

Then has the refered vital aspect of 
salvation any essential importance in justifi- 
cation, the importance of a vital condition? 
No. In order to be justificatory, the faith 
must remain ‘‘exclusively receptive, must 


32) Catech. Genev. I. Niem. 139, answering the question; 
Aune sic a bonis operibus separari haec justitia potest, 
ut qui hane habet illis careat”? Compare with Conf. 
Scotic., art. 18, Niem., 346; ‘As soon us the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus, whom the elect of God receive 
through faith, takes possession of the heart, the 
man is immediately regenerated and renovated. 

33) Formula Concordis distinguishes with wonderful 
precision between the two ideas of justificaticn and the 
indwelling of the essential truth of God, or of God in the 
justified. “The question of the essential truth ef God 
dwelling in us demands a right explanation. Though 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
(who is eternal and substantial righteousness) dwells 
in the elect of God by their faith, who are 
justified by Christ and reconciled with God, ... never- 
theless this indwelling of God is not that truth of faith, 
which St. Paul mentions, calling it the Truth of God, 
and for the sake of which we are proclaimed righteous 
before the face of God. The indwelling of God follows the 
preceding truth of faih, which is nothing but the remis- 
sion of sins and the reception of the sinner into grace, 
solely for the achievement and the most perfect merit 
of the one Christ.” Pars. II, art. III. (54), Hase, 695. 
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solely rely on the sacrifice, which does not 
depend on our personality (subjectivitaet), 
but satisfies God completely’8*), Faith 
‘justifies not because it is our work,” in 
which case there would be some moral 
effort and so it could find expression in the 
evolution of the soul, described by 
Scheele®*), but because of Christ Who is 
our truth and Whom it receives®*), which 
is understood in the sense of it receiving 
the promised grace)®?. Thus, faith saves 
exteriorly, for the sake of the truth and the 
holiness. of Christ, which it imparts to man), 
for the sake of Christ’s merit, which is 
ascribed to man?9), In other words, faith 


34) Scheele, Symbolic, page 59. 

35) Op. cit. 61. See above. 

- - 86) As faith receives Christ, Who is our truth, and is 
wholly given to the grace of God in Christ, it is granted 
justification just because of Christ, and not because it is 
our work, Conf. Helv. poster. XV, Niem, 495. 

87) “Faith does not justify or save, because it is 
something valuable in itself, but only because it receives 
the promised grace” Apol. II, (56) Hase 70, Cf. (86) 76. 

38) Catech. Palatin LXI: Cur sola fide te justum esse 
affirmas? —“ Not that I please God by the merit of my 
faith, but that the satisfaction, the righteousness and 
the holiness of Christ alone are my truth before God. 
And I can receive and call it my own by no other 
way, but faith.” Niem., 443. 

39) Bretschneider. Op. cit 636. “Faith alone justifies, 
not good works (bona opera), whether you take them 
to be pious exercises chosen at will, or doing your duty 
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serves for a foundation to an outer and 
juridical phenomenon, not a moral one*®), 

Then what importance have the works of 
man in his justification, that is his moral 
efforts and his progress in virtue? It is 
evident that if good works are at all 
supposed in justification, it is only as a 
phenomenon, which co-exists with the act 
of salvation or follows it, but has no pro- 
ductive, participatory significance. In the 
symbolical books this idea is perfectly 
clearly expressed. For instance the Augs- 
burg Confession, acknowledging that ‘‘justi- 
ficatory faith must bear gvod fruit,” hastens 
to add that the remission of sins comes 
from faith‘). 

Or take the Apologia: ‘* Receiving the 
absolution of sins means being justified... . 
Alone through our faith in Christ, not 
through love, neither for love or for works 
do we receive the remission of sins, though 
love follows faith. And so, we are justified 


only by faith, taking the word to justify- 


proper [Apol. VI, Aug. Conf. art. 4, Form, Cone. art. 3], 
because faith alone apropriates the merit of Christ, by 
which man is justified,” [Artic. Smalcald. part II, art. I). 
. .-40) -For instance, Scheele, Op. cit. 62. «“ Faith 
receives Christ as that by which are conquered both the 
wrath of God, and the personal interior restlessness ef 
the sinner.” ce 
41) Oonf. Aug. I. 6. Hase, IT. 
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in the sense of wrong being made right or 
being regenerated ”42), 

. Consequently faith as opposed to work 
achieces our justification, even if works do 
not mean exterior acts, but the whole 
moral attitude or disposition. . This dispo- 
sition takes no part in justification and 
does not assist it;. more than that, there 
could be no such ‘disposition in man before 
he was justified. ‘‘Our opponents write 
very unwisely as if men, subject to the 
eternal wrath, can merit the remission of 
sins through works of love, when it is im- 
possible to love God, before faith earned 
for us the remission of sins. The heart, 
which truly feels that God is angry, could 
not love God before it was pacified. So 
long as we fear Him and think that 
He inflicts eternal death on us, human 
nature can not force itself to love that 
which is angry, which condemns and puni- 
shes’’48), What is then left of the faith 

42)‘ Apol. II, 76-78, Hase 73-74. _ 

43)“ Apol. II. [36]. Hase 66. Compare. with Conf. Helv, 
XV, “ We do not divide the great gift: of justification, 
ascribing one part to the grace of God or. to Christ and 
the other part to ourselves, to our love, or works, or 
merit, but we indivisibly render it to the grace of God 
in Christ through faith.. Besides, our:love and our works 
can not please God, coming from the unrighteous ; we- 


must first be Menkoous in order to love or to work, ° 
Niem. 495. 
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that justifies if the ‘‘ accompanying love” 
must be distinguished from it and is not to 
Share with it the work of justification ? 
In spite of all their discussions of the 
living faith, the Protestants must acknow- 
ledge, that, in their teaching, the abstract 
phenomenon of reception properly speaking 
is that which justifies in itself, and not in 
its reaction on the soul, not because this 
faith is living. ‘‘When people believe, that 
they are accepted into grace and that their 
sins are remitted for the sake of Christ, 
who by His death atoned for our sins, such 
a faith is accepted of God as truth before 
Him’’4*), 

The Apologia speaks still more definitely : 
“we must not’ think, that with this love 
for a pledge, or for the sake of this love, 
we receive the remission of sins and recon- 
ciliation ; neither do we receive the remis- 
sion of sins for the sake of other works, 
which follow; but by faith alone in the 
proper sense (proprie dicta) is received the 
remission of sins, as a promise can not be 
accepted any other way but by faith; and 
faith in the proper sense is that faith, 
which accords with the promise*®). 
Consequently man is justiffed by faith, 


44) Conf. Aug. I, 4. Hase, 10. 
45) Apol. II, 112-118, Hase, 81. 
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which, though rich with potential works, 
at the moment of justification is altogether 
abstract and mental, justificatory exactly by 
force of its mentality, as a means and an 
instrument by which we receive Christ’s satis- 
faction*S), Consequently, Protestant justifica- 
tion has no place for human participation. 

By so doing, Protestantism directly 
contradicts the longings of the moral 
nature of man, from which it started. The 
soul seeks good for the sake of good; it 
wants life for the sake of life. It does not 
want merely to be counted a number in the 
kingdom of God; it wants actually to live 
in it, experiencing freely and consciously 
its communion with God. Therefore the 
soul of man could never become reconciled 
to the shadowy Protestant justification. 
This shadowiness could be done away with 
only by taking the works of man to be 
exactly the condition, not the consequence 
of justification. But to a Protestant mind 
this would mean going back to Roman 


46) “We believe, teach and confess, that faith alone 
is the means or the instrument through which we 
receive Christ the Saviour and with Him that righteous- 
ness of His, which can stand before the judgment of 
God,” Form. Cone. I, art. IIT [S], Hase, 584. Compare 
with Conf. Belg. art. XXII, Niem, 374: fides tantum est 
velut instrumentum, quo Christum justitiam nostram 
apprehendimus,” | 
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Catholicism, with its idea of man’s merit, 
as from a legal point of view an agreement 
can be considered only in the sense of a 
luwful foundation, some sort of value. The 
impossibility of balancing Protestantism and 
Catholicism, on a legal foundation, was 
well proven by the conciliatory attempt of 
Melanchthon. In the Apologia, he says: we 
teach, that good works possess the virtue of 
merit, but they earn other bodily and 
spiritual rewards, during and after this 
life, and not the remission of sins, not grace 
or justification (this is acquired by faith 
alone)... By works we do not earn life 
eternal; because all this is reached by faith, 
because faith justifies us and _ propitiates 
God"), 

“Because, says Melanchthon in a differ- 
ent passage, evangelical righteousness, which 
gravitates around the promise of grace, 
receives justification and life without pay; 
but the fulfilment of law, which comes 
after faith, gravitates around law, in which 
the reward is due not without pay, but for 
our works; but those who are worthy of a 
reward were justified before they fulfilled 
law; before this they were transplanted 
into the kingdom of the Son of God and 


47] Apol. IIL, 73—75 Hase 96. 
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became co-heirs with Christ*8)’’, 
Consequently, the moral growth of man 
in virtue has, in Melanchthon’s opinion, the 
importance of merit, yet not for justifica- 
tion, but for receiving various rewards on 
earth and in heaven. 
| However, this did not mend matters, 
but on the contrary only made them worse. 
By denying merit to works before justifica- 
tion, in reality Melanchthon made works 
after justification to look as something 
which is more than agreed upon and so is 
rewarded separately, outside of the king- 
dom of Heaven, which is given away for 
nothing. But the dangerous quality of these 
merits for the just valuation of the merit 
of Christ was not lessened by the fact of 
their having been acquired after just- 
ification took place. If the satisfaction 
Christ gave was more than sufficient, why 
should man acquire any more merit? And 
if merit on the part of man is necessary, 
be it only to make the reward somewhat 
greater, it would show that the merit of 
Christ was not sufficient. And above all, 
the theory of Melanchthon did not decrease 
the attitude of a hireling in man, by which 
Catholicism sinned and which Protestantism 
fought; not only was it not decreased by 
48] Apol. 245. Hase, 137. 
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this theory but it was strengthened and 
took on only a coarser uspect. According to 
it man did not work any more for the suke 
of eternal salvation and eternal life, but 
either for the sake of earthly prosperity or 
that his reward in heaven should be much 
greater than other people’s. On the other 
hand, the attempt of Melanchthon did not 
either explain or prove the necessity of 
working for good, which so insistently 
suggests to us our conscience exactly as a 
necessity, not as a duty or something 
serviceable. And really, if life eternal in 
communion with God is given to man for 
nothing, what could be the worth of all 
other blessings in comparison with this 
greatest of all? Would a man care for them 
any longer, more than this, would he 
consider he has the right to wish for them? 
Not to mention, that the good works as 
the result of justification, as something 
produced by the Holy Spirit, dwelling in 
the justified, do not really depend on man 
any longer, neither on his choice or on his 
desire*®), It looked as if unless he desired 
some especial boons for himself on earth 
or in heaven, he need not take any further 
thought about his moral progress leaving it 


49] This is so according to the teaching the Apolo- 
gia itself, that is, Melanchthon. 
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entirely with the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
as salvation was already guaranteed to him. 
But this was quite contrary to the indica- 
tions of experience, because conscience says 
that man must care for virtue and that 
without it it is not possible to be saved. 

We repeat that the attempt of Melanch- 
thon only proved that there could be no 
neutral point fur man once he accepted the 
legal point of view, that for it only extreme 
positions are possible: either the merit of 
Christ, or our merit, which mutually exclude 
each other. 

The attempt of Melanchthon explained 
nothing in religious life, it also was dan- 
gerous for the dogma of salvation by Christ 
alone, therefore it found no sympathy in 
the Protestant world®°). Later Protestants 

50] An exception is to be found only in the Confes- 
sio Helvetica posterior, art. XVI, Niem. 498—499, which, 
however, expounds the same theory, in reality: “we do 
not think, that we are saved by good works and that 
they are so necessary that without them no one has ever 
been saved. We are saved bythe gift and tne grace of 
the one Christ; as to works they are necessarily 
born of faith”... However, “works which we accomplish 
by faith are acceptable to God. As also those are 
acceptable to Him, for the sake of their faith, who do 
good accomplished from above by the Holy Spirit, 
through the grace of God. To the doers of good God 
returns a great reward. Yet we do not ascribe it to the 


merit of the man who receives, but to the loving kindness, 
condenscension and faithfulness of God, who promi- 
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rejected all gradation in the degrees of 
holiness and bliss, and affirmed very forci- 
bly, that holiness (not to mention that it 
is impossible without justification) has no 
importance either for justification or for 
the eternal salvation in general®!), 

In spite of their sincere wish to be 
true to experience and to offer consolation 
to the conscience of believers, the Protest- 
ants, as it appears. were able to do nothing 
at all, holding to the legal foundation. 
Trying to avoid the extreme features of 
Catholicism, they went to the other extreme: 
they left the inner side of justification 
entirely without attention. Of course, Prot- 
estants always said that they insist upon 
good works®?), that they agree that virtue 
ses and grants, who, though He did not owe anything, 


promised that He will reward His true worshipers, and 
grants it to all those, who adore Him”. 


51| Form. Cone. I art IV (7), Hase 588: “good works 
penitus excludenda sint not only when justification by 
faith is concerned, but also when de salute nostra ae- 
terna disputatur.“ 

52] Apol. ITI (80) Hase, 97: “we praise and demand 
good deeds and point out many reasons why they should 
be done”. Compare with Conf. Helv. XVI, Niem, 498: 
“Concerning the true or philosophical virtues, 
true good works, and about the true duties of the Christ- 
ian man we teach zealously, and try to impart them to 
all, in as far as our endeavour and powers permit us; 
we convict the idleness and the hypocrisy of those, who 
glorify and confess the Gospels by their mouths, but 


is necessary in order that faith should be 
living and justificatory®*), and the accusa- 
tions which claim that they preach a teach- 
ing, which is dangerous to morality, is 
founded either on a misunderstanding or 
on a malignant distortion of the Protestant 
teaching®*), But all this is but the voice of 
the conscience, which will pierce through, 
and a concession to the demands of human 
nature, a concession not justified by the 
teaching. In spite of all these protestations, 
the necessity of good works remains with- 
out foundation in the teaching of the Pro- 


basely put them to shame by their lives; and in order 
to achieve this we put forward the awful threats of the 
Lord and His great promises and generous rewards, in 
order to convince, to conscle and to convict”. 


53] “If, says Martensen (Dogmatik. 369—370), the 
Roman Church maintains that this teaching is danger- 
ous for morality, it is disregarding the constant teach- 
ing of the Evangelical Church, that justifying faith 
can not exist in the soul, when the soul is in a dead or 
merely a passive condition, but that faith, as a living 
fruit bearing seed, contains in itself a powerful product- 
ive force, which will necessarily bring forth the devel- 
opment of holy life”. | 


54] In the words of Biederman (Dogmatik 451): ‘if 
Catholic dogmatics from time to time, burning with zeal 
for good work, anathematized those, who deny works, it 
showed simply a lack of understanding, or a malignant 
distortion of the Protestant teaching, by doing which, 
however, Romish polemics still try to throw dust in 
people’s eyes”, 
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testants, as long as the impetus towards 
them is not placed in salvation, but out- 
side of it: in the sense of duty, in gratitude 
to God and the like®5), 

Yet if reason is to preserve the legal 
point of view, it will always find a pretext 
for asking: if works have no importance 
whatever for God, how can they be consid- 
ered to be a rendering of thanks to God, and 
is there any sense in fulfilling a duty by 
which nobody profits? And as this question 
can only be answered negatively, the neces- 
sity of conscious and intentional good works 
falls through of itself. The life of the just- 
ified loses its moral character, and con- 
science receives no pacification. 


II. 


Yet, in spite of having failed to explain 
the salvation of man, Protestantism has 
pointed out the weak sides of the Roman 
idea of merit. Though the best representa- 
tives of Catholicism recognized this weak 


55] “Works must be accomplished either because of 
God’s commandment, or for the exercise of faith, or for 
the sake of confession and the rendering of thanks”, 
Apol. III (68), Hase, 95. Compare with Basilien. Prior. 
Conf. Disp. XXIV: “Works are done by the faithful not 
as a satisfaction for sins, but only to show that to some 
extent we are grateful to the Lord our God for the great 
benefits shown to us in Christ”. Niem. 100. 
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sides before, it had to face the deductions 
of Protestantism only the more because the 
latter threatened its very existence. Cathol- 
icism could not fail to agree, than in its 
direct sense human merit is both impossible 
and contradictory to the dogma of salvation 
by Christ alone. But on the other hand it 
could not sacrifice the experience and the 
tradition of the many preceding centuries 
of church life. Both the experience and the 
tradition spoke with one mouth that good 
works were necessary not only as a con- 
sequence, but also as a condition of salva- 
tion. | 

Then how were these apparently con- 
tradictory statements to be reconciled? How 
were men to understand good works condi- 
tioning salvation and at the same time 
having no merit in the sight of Gud? 

Such was the problem Catholicism had 
to solve, The problem was directed to the 
very essence, and demanded a discussion 
of the very foundation, the very idea of 
salvation, by which Catholicism was led 
into erroneous conclusions; in fact, of the 
legal point of view itself. The question was, 
did we have the right to rebuilt Christian- 
ity on this foundation? And itis not to be 
doubted, that Catholicism, not wishing to 
break its link with the church tradition, 
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would have arrived at the right conclusion, 
if it only did take up the challenge, being 
prepared to judge itself dispassionately. 
But Catholicism only slid off the surface 
of this question, without really touching 
it, and even not attempting to answer it. 
It merely attempted somewhat to reconcile 
the contradictions of its teaching and the 
voices of the religious consciousness and 
the church tradition, without touching the 
teaching itself. 

Therefore, the Catholic attempt proved 
to be just as unsuccessful as the Protestant. 

The Protestants quite justly reproached 
the Catholics for destroying the merit of 
Christ by their human merit, the Catholics 
as justly reproached the Protestants for 
contradicting the holiness of God by their 
shadowy justification!), According to the 
Catholic teaching, justification must not 
be an purely exterior legal phenomenon of 
ascribing to one man the righteousness of 
another, a phenomenon which has no 


1) “If consecration consisted only in an exterior 
juridical ascribing of the merits of Christ to us, if after 
it took place we still remained sinners, our justification, 
God’s grace and our redemption would be a mere 
appearance ; the truth of God would be destroyed, as 
He would see in us saints, which we were not, and 
would not see in us sinners, which we were,” H. Klee, 
Katholische Dogmatik, Mainz, p. III, 67, 18365. 
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foundation in the properties of tbe soul; on 
the contrary, it must be an interior trans- 
formation or renovation of man?). Justifi- 
cation has an exterior, juridical side 
too), but this is not all it contains, and he 
who in it alone sees its substance, let him 
be anathema‘). A man’s justification does 
not merely mean that he was ‘ proclaimed 
righteous” or “taken for such,” but it 
means that he was ‘‘made righteous,“ that 
unholiness is weeded out of him, and holi- 
ness implanted, the true inner consecration, 


2) Perrone, Praelectiones Theologicae, Paris, 1842, 
Tom. I, 1391: “ Justification, according to the Catholic 
idea, consists of an inner renovation, through grace, 
which for the sake of Jesus Christ’s merits is infused 
into the soul of man.” 


3) In the words of Thomas Aquinas, ‘justificatio 
impii est remissio peccatorum” (Petri Lombardi, senten- 
tiarum, libr. IV. nec. non. Thomal Aquinati Summa 
Theologica, Paris, tom. II, 950). Besides this there is 
also a positive moment in this juridical act, — justifica- 
tion is the “translatio ab eo statu, in quo homo 
nascitur filias primi Adam in statum gratiae et 
adoptionis filiorum Dei per secundum Adam Jesum 
Christum, Salvatorem nostrum,” Sacrosanctum Oecume- 
nicum Concilium Tridentinum. Editio reformata, Tridenti, 
1745, pag. 30-31. 


4) “If a man says, that we are justified without 
Christ’s righteousness, which He earned for us; or that 
by it they are righteous only formally, let him be 
anathema,” 10th canon of the Council of Trent, pag 
39. 
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man being made holy (Gerechtfertigung®). 
From the legal point of view, the relation 
of these two sides of justification could be- 
understood only in the sense of merit and 
reward: holiness is a merit, and being 
proclaimed holy and accepted as a son of 
God is the payment for this merit®), And if 

5)“ Klee, III, 33: 

6)“ Thomas Aquinas tries to admit the part man 
takes in justification and at the same time to avoid the 
idea of merit. He says: “It is not that man is justified 
by faith because he gained justification by having faith. 
but because he must believe whilst being justified as a 
certain stirring of faith is necessary for justification.” 
But Perrone (I, 1438) is a clear proof that the legal 
point of view if strictly followed will demand reward 
even at this point. Perrone attempts to place grace as 
far back as the granting of the first grace, and to 
accept the consecrating grace as a reward for merit, 
though not de condigno. He says: ‘Dividing merits 
(de condigno and de congruo) is founded on the teaching 
of the Fathers, chiefly St. Augustine, who teaches that 
the unrighteous merit the remission of sins by faith, 
because he says: “the remission of sins itself does not 
take place-without a certain merit as it is founded on 
faith (si fides hanc impetrat) The merit of the faith, 
which made the man say “Lord, be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” and go home justified, is by no means denied, 
for this is the merit of faith in humility.” Yet this is 
not merit properly speaking or de condigno; as the 
saintly teacher continues: “is it possible there are no 
merits and no righteous men? evidently there are, if 
they are righteous. But in order to become righteous, 
they possessed no merit.” Therefore, the merit, which 
precedes justification is merit de congruo, and is not 
iven this name in its proper sense.” 
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we accept the participation of man’s free 
will in the acquiring of holiness, the remis- 
sion of sins and the sonhood of man become 
a reward for merit, which goes directly 
against the Divinely revealed teaching 
concerning the one Christ our Saviour, of 
which Romanism is quite conscious”). 
Therefore, Romanism had, on the 
one hand, to retain as far as possible 
the vital importance of achievement for 
justification, not of mere proclamation of 
righteouness, and at the same time, on the 
other hand, to restrict, also as far as 
possible, the part man takes in the acqui- 
sition of the preliminary holiness, so that the 
grace of justification may truly remain 


7)* Klee says: “grace is not given because of merit, 
1) because in this case the idea of God’s grace would 
be destroyed, as also the idea of His full right to 
distribute it, as also the idea of grace, as where there 
is merit in the strict sense, the strict idea of legal 
indebtedness will also come forward; it will not be grace 
any more that is asked for and granted, but right and 
ownership ; 2) because grace is the foundation and the 
condition of all merit, therefore grace can not be 
subservient to merit (principium meriti non cadit sub 
meritum); 3) because, according to the scriptures and to 
experience, God gives grace to the unworthy also; 
4) because the biblical axiom, that God is no respecter 
of persons, taken in all its fullness and breadth, admits 
no such conditioning, whatsoever,” (III, 47-48). 
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unmeritted8). Romanism thinks it can 
solve this problem by its teaching concern- 
ing the so called infusion of grace, infusio 
gratiae. 

If, for the Protestants, the grace of 
justification was an act which took place in 
Divine consciousness (actus Dei immanens) 
9), and therefore was an entirely formal 
abstraction as far as man was concerned, — 
for the Roman Catholics, grace is above a lla 
supernatural gift (supernaturale donum?®), or 


8) The Council of Trent: “ nothing that precedes 
justification, whether it is faith or works, can merit the 
grace of justification itself, as if it is grace, it does not 
come from grace, otherwise, as says the Apostle, grace 
would not be grace,” Tridentinum., page 33. Klee (III, 
62) only follows this, when he considers unmerited 
only the “initial grace as the initial, as the origin, and 
the grace of justification, as the foundation of all 
merits.” Compare with Thomas Aquinas, Tom. II, 355 ; 
“Previous to grace, when still in the state of sin, man 
meets obstacles on the way to earn grace in sin itself, 
as is evident; but after grace was acquired, it can not 
be subservient to merit because man is already in 
possession of it; for reward is the end of all work, and 
grace is the beginning of all good work. And if some 
gift is merited by the power of the preliminary grace, 
it will not be the first grace. Hence it is clear, that no 
one cau merit the first grace.” 

9) Bretschneider, Op. cit. 627. 

10) Thomas Aquinas, Ii, 961: “No nature can be 
sufficient for such an act, which would merit life eternal, 
if a certain “supernaturale donum” does not take place, 
which is called grace.” 
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‘the action of God in creature ’’!1), that is 
a certain stir, which takes place in the 
creature itself, its quality or state, into 
which God places it and through which it 
lives at a given time. According to this, 
the grace of consecration in particular is a 
gift, an inner and supernatural gift of God, 
granted to creature for the merits of 
Christ!*). Thus, justification becomes a 
supernatural act, accomplished by the force 
of God in the soul of man, which imparts 
to it righteousness and holiness. And as 
this holiness comes to the soul of man as 
a new state, which never was experienced, 
which has no foundation in it as yet (in 
order that there should be no merit), which 
came in spite of the present contents of 
this soul, it stands to reason, that the 
supernaturalness of the action must of 
necessity be increased to the detriment of 
the part consciousness and free will take 
in it. Holiness descends on the soul, if 
not altogether unexpectedly, at least quite 
outside of free choice, it is not the result 


11) Klee, III, 26: “By the grace of God we mean 
here the power and the action of God in creature, 
directed towards the preservation or restoration and 
completion of its relation to Him, in which lies 
its salvation, its truth, its freedom and its bliss.” 


12) Perrone I, 1241 and 1399 (gratia habitualis). 
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of the soul’s life, it comes to the soul from 
the outside and without any connection 
with its natural growth. This complete 
absence of volition in consecration is 
expressed by the Roman term ‘‘ gratiae 
infusio.” Thomas Aquinas says. ‘‘All the 
justification originally consists of gratiae 
infusione8 ,” 

Instead of a legal solution, exterior to 
the soul, we have here a certain super- 
natural transformation, which takes place 
within the soul itself. Klee says: ‘‘Conse- 
cration is a true consecration, which is 
accomplished not only by an actual (wirk- 
liche) lifting off and rejection of sin, but 
also by a positive imparting of a new life, 
by a communication of the Holy Ghost. It 
is the taking away of a stony heart and 
replacing it by a heart of flesh (Ezekiel 
XXXVI, 26); the destruction of sin and the 
consciousness of a new spirit (Psalms); the 
death of sin and the life of Christ (Romans 
VI); the putting off of the old man and the 


13) Thomas Aquinas, volume II, 952. Compare with 
can. XI, of the Council of Trent:” If anybody says, 
that men are justified by the ascribing of the truth of 
Christ alone, or by the remission of sins alone, without 
the grace and the mercy, which are infused into the 
hearts by the Holy Spirit and confirmed therein ; or 
that the grace of God is only good will let him be 
anathema.” Trident, page 89. | 
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putting on of the new (Ephesians IV, 22); 
walking not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit (Romans VII, Galatians V); walking 
in light, not in darkness (Ephesians V, 8 
and on); the burial of dead works (Hebrews 
VI and Revelation IM, 1) and the offering 
of good works (Ephesians II, 10)!*). 

It seemed as if Romanism solved the 
problem quite satisfactorily: it did preserve 
the merit of Christ and claimed that justifica- 
tion was no deceit, no vain dream, but an 
actual inner change. But it only seemed so. 
Not to mention the absence of volition, 
which in reality deprives justification of the 
dignity of a moral phenomenon?!®) and for 
this reason alone radically contradicts both 
the religious consciousness and the whole 
teaching of the Word of God and tradition; 
even taken by itself, Roman justification is 
not provided with any firm foundations 
even from the legal point of view. If the 
grace of justification is the action of God 
in man, which does not depend on man, 


14) Klee, IIT, 66. 


15) This lowering of human will and the material- 
izing of the whole process of justification is obviously 
demonstrated by the following words of Klee [III, 56): 
«Much more than consciousness, the will needs the regen- 
erating and strengthening touch of the finger of God; 
the very core. of our existence must be regenerated in it, 
and a new life must be founded; will is more perverted 
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how to explain the appearance of grace in 
the latter? Why God regenerates one 
person, and deprives another of this mercy? 
The Roman Catholics did not want, neither had 
they any right to find the cause of this 
phenomenon in the past life of the man, as 
this, if translated into legal language, would 
mean salvation by the merit of man and 
not by the merit of Christ. 

To avoid this, it was necessary to 
represent all men without exception as not 
having merited salvation, and justification 
as an exclusively Divine action; which is 
exactly what Roman Catholics do. But in this 
case, why does God regenerate the ones 
and not the others? As we saw, Perrone 
tries to establish contrary to the obvious 
teaching of the Council of Trent, that this 
foundation or merit is to be found in 
that ‘which preceded justification“, that is 
the faith of man and so on. But he is 
obliged to confess that consecrating grace 
does not answer the idea of merit in its 
strict sense!®), that faith and all that 
than consciousness; sin isin will; not only becauseit has 
fallen so low, but also because in it lies our personal 


finite separateness, the will must be taken up by grace, 
must be converted and led to God”. 


16) “Gratiam sanctificantem non cadere sub meritum 
de condigno” [Perrore, I, 1447], — therefore it is evident 
that “fides”, as says Peter Lombard, in spite of its being 
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accompanies it could never equal in value 
the gift of holiness granted in justification. 

But in this case, does not faith become 
merely the instrument of the reception of 
the merits of Christ, and does justification 
itself become an exterior acceptance and a 
legal acknowledgement, as is taught by 
Protestants? Roman Catholics are pushed 
towards this conclusion, with a fatal irre- 
sistibility, and they will have to accept it, 
unless they consent to give up the legal 
point of view. 

But so far, Romanism 2ould not accept 
it: the Word of God, the tradition of the 
Church, and the voice of conscience un- 
animously spoke against it and demanded 
that man take part in his own salvation 
and not merely be notified of it having 
taken place. The situation was altogether 
critical: people had to be true either to 
their own inventions, or to truth. Unwilling 
to drop the former and not daring openly 
to contradict the latter, Romanism was. 
forced into casuistry: it confounds justifica- 
tion and sanctification, and covers up the 
exclusively external character of the former 


the “causa justificationis”, also “ipsa est gratia et benefi- 
cium, quo hominis praevenitur voluntas et praeparatur”™..- 
See the above mentioned collection “Petri Lombardi sen- 
tentiarum”, vol. I, p. 201. 
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by the substantial nature of the latter. A 
very natural artifice, considering the false- 
ness of the foundation, and by no means 
new: Protestantism did the same trying to 
add some substance to its shadowy justifica- 
tion. Just as Protestantism takes faith for 
the instrument, through which is received 
Divine grace, which consecrates and trans- 
forms man by its own power alone without 
any participation of the man himself, so 
Catholicism uses its ‘“‘infusio gratiae”, which 
reallyis one and the same thing with the Prot- 
estant consecration but adapted to justifica- 
tion and materialized in the extreme. If in 
Protestantism God acts for man, in Roma- 
nism it is a power of God that acts in 
man, a power separated from God and 
planted in man; but in the former as in 
the latter, the will of man does not act. 

Once more this is contradicted by the 
word of God, the tradition of the Church, 
and the conscience of man, which say 
. unanimously that it is not a passive consent of 
the man to be saved that is needed, but 
his participation exactly, without which 
nothing can be done. 

With this inevitable fatality the legal 
point of view comes to the wall of brass, 
over which it can not pass. If justification 
is a phenomenon of the legal order of 
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things, it must necessary remain exterior 
for the soul; which means, that it will 
remain a vain dream, a shadow, a self 
deceit, and which will admit any change in 
the justified only as a supernatural and 
passive transformation. A transformation, 
which is devoid of moral characteristics 
and is entirely inexplicable and unfounded 
even from the point of view of the legal 
principle itself. 

And so, without having explained the 
initial moment, Romanism hopes to righten 
itself in the further progress of justification. 
Suppose, it says, that the first act of 
justification is accomplished independently 
of man; suppose, that the holiness received 
by man is not his but Christ’s!”),— this 
does not by any means destroy the personal 
part man takes in his salvation, quite the 
contrary, thi first act being independent 
from the will of man, man’s participation 
only gains in actuality and value, receiving 
the power and the importance of a condition, 
which is almost equal to grace. This is 
what Roman Catholics try to do by their 
theory oft he increase of righteousness received 
in justification by further good works. 

17) Righteousness, in the words of the council of 


Trent (Trident., par, 37), is “called ours only because 
of the place of its application, so to speak, because we 
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In justification man is given a certain 
degree of holiness, unmerited and indepen- 
dent of his will, but sufficient for him to 
have the right to bliss after death. But 
God “did not want the merits of Christ to 
be of use to us without any collaboration 
on our part18”), therefore human works also, 
must have their place and their importance, 
by the decree of God. Not depending on 
will, holiness is the same for all, but the 
keeping and the increasing of it with a 
view to still greater rewards does depend 
on man, though not without help from 
God. By his endeavours, his efforts and 
good works, man can add some merit of 
his own to the merit of Christ received by 
him, and thus made his crown larger 
independently. And at this point the 
influence of the legal point of view showed 
itself in the idea of the further moral 
activity of man being very rudimentary and 
mechanical. The independent participation 
of man 1s here understood as the observance 
of certain exterior acts, which are meant to 
disclose his inner holiness, in “the sense 
of concrete formations and manifestations of 
are justified as a result of its being added unto us; but 


it is the truth of God, because it is infused in us for 
the sake of Christ’s merit.” 


18) Perrone, I, 1441. 
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faith, hope and charity’®), and not in 
these latter in themselves, According to 
the Roman doctrine, God does not seek 
holiness as the general order of soul, but 
exactly as an exterior manifestation; ; man is 
justified by works exactly®). 

It will become clear to us, why Roma- 
nism insists so much on works and how it 
understands justification by works, if we 
remember that according to the Roman 
doctrine, justification does not only meen 
acknowledgement of righteousness, but, in- 
fusion of righteousness. 

Therefore, justification by works means 
that by them we earn a new supernatural 
gift,—supernaturale donum?1); in other words 

19) Klee, III, 20: “good works are the concrete 
formations and manifestations of faith, hope. and 
charity; they are the exteriorisation of the inner 
“habitus” of faith, hope and charity, in separate inner and 
outer actions and expressions, or the many shaped and 
separate variants and ramifications of the one great 


and lasting work of God of faith hope and charity, in 
our inner and our outer worlds.” 


20) Klee. III, 23: “Works are conditions of the 
complete presence, revelation and increase of the 
righteousness within us.” 


21) Peter Lompard says (Op. cit. I, 205): “Is ti bon; 
motus (for instance diligere etc.), vel affectur merita 
sunt et dona Dei, quibus merimur et ipsorum augmen- 
sationem ”. . . That this is not a personal opinion of 
Peter Lombard is proven by the -.ouncil of Trent, 
which having announced, in Can. XXV. de justif., tha; 
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that God, seeing the good works of some 
person, adds as a reward to the holiness 
and righteousness poured by Him at justi- 
fication?) into this person, which increases 
this person’s possibility of doing more good 
and so earning more holiness, and so on. 
Holiness, acquired in this way, merits, in 
its turn, bliss after death. The justified 
truly earn merit before God?*) by their 
good works which were accomplished be- 


he is anathema, who denies that righteousness can 
grow before God, gives quite direct explanations, in 
Can. XXXII, as to how this growth takes place, and 
just in the sense we have mentioned above: that is, let 
him be anathema, who denies that the good work of 
the justified .. . “non vere mereri augmentum gratiae”, 
Trident., pag. 41-42 Compare with Perrone, I, 1437. 


22 According to the Council of Trent, p. 34: “Those 
who were thus justified, that is in the sacrament of 
Baptism through Jesus Ohrist, ascending from virtue to 
virtue, renovate themselves daily as says the Apostle, 
that is they grow, faith helping good deeds, and are 
justified still more, by mortifying the members of their 
flesh and offering them up as an instrument of truth in 
satisfaction (in satisfactionem), through the observance 
of the commandments of God and the Church, by the 
grace of Christ they have received.” 


23) Perrone I, 1440. Compare with Trident., page 
37: “Those, who worked for good until the end and 
. trusted in God, will be offered life eternal, both as 
grace, mercifully promised to the sons of God in Jesus 
Christ, and aleo as a reward, which, according to the 
promise of God Himself, will be confered on their good 
works and merits,” 
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cause of grace, and therefore life eternal 
necessarily comes as a reward for their 
efforts. 

Perrone describes the progress of this 
increase of holiness thus: “A just man 
consecrated by the inner grace, which 
dwells in him as a property, is not only 
an heir to life eternal, to which he has the 
right and the pledge within himself in the 
most assured way; but planted so to speak 
in Christ Jesus and grafted, he also bears 
fruit to God by holy works, which are the 
fruit of the spirit. The Apostle enumerates 
these fruits, when he says: the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meakness, tem- 
perance” (Galatians V, 22-23). Because 
the consecrated grace is like the seed or 
the germ of life eternal, which developes. 
in the heart of the just man and is expres- 
sed outwardly in holy deeds, by the means 
of which he grows in the acquired consen- 
eration, and the crown of truth, which was 
promised to him, becomes larger, set with 
new ornaments and more precious. It is of 
these works, accomplished in the state of 
righteousness, that the meriting consists 
(ratio meriti), which begins at the moment 
of the communication of grace by the ac- 
tual and consecrating power of the merits 
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of Christ and ends only in life eternal’’**). 

Consequently, though man is consecra- 
ted independently of his will, it depends 
on him to preserve and to increase, in 
after life, the holiness, which was imparted 
to him, and this he does by his personal 
endeavors. This is the method by which 
Roman Catholicism tries to close the insol- 
vable problem. 

But at this point the old question is 
raised once more, the question of man’s 
eapability to earn eternal bliss in the sight 
of God. The name of merces, of reward or 
pay, is given, by the Roman Catholic theo- 
logians themselves, to that by which is 
paid somebody’s labor or work. in other 
words to the price of the latter. Hence, 
offering a reward for work or for labor is 
the concern of justice, just as it is the 
concern of justice to pay a fair price for 
any purchase. In order to become truly 
the work of justice, the relation between 
labor and pay must above all be equal, whereas 
no such equality may obtain in the relation 
of human good works and eternal bliss. 
And the chief difficulty is, that, in spite of 
his most zealous endeavors, a man will for 
ever remain a sinner in the sight of God. 


24) Perrone I., 1434-1435. 
25) Thoma Aquin II. 959. 
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He must be pardoned first, and then begin 
thinking about the reward; and anyhow his 
works will always bear the imprint of 
imperfection and sin. Therefore, it is no 
use talking of merit. 

Roman Catholicism hopes to get rid of 
this perplexity by its teaching concerning 
the difference between the merits de condigno 
and the merits de congruo. In the first 
instance merits are spoken of in the proper 
sense, in the second only relatively. The 
former are possible only if the existing 
relations are of perfect equality. And as 
there can be no equality in the relations of 
God and man, all that exist between them 
ia a ‘‘quidam modus justitiae’,—a sort of 
justice?%), and therefore human merit can 
only be de congruo?*), but it is merit all 
the same. To this Protestantism very 
radically and quite justly objected, saying 
it was nothing but a trick invented by the 
Roman Catholics in order to hide their 
Pelagianism; but that the heart of the 

26) Thoma Aquin. II, 959-960. 

27) Ibid. 266. “Our works have the significance of 
merit only because it comes of free will in as far as we 
can do anything of free will; and in this manner it is a 
relative merit (meritum congrui), because the relativeness 


exists in this that whereas man uses his virtue for 
good; God acts in a more excellent degree in accordance 


with His supreme virtue,” 


matter remained just the same, whether the 
works of man are called merit de condigno 
or de congruo. In either case, reward neces- 
sarily follows work, and the legal signifii- 
cance of labor remains in full force*§). 
Therefore, the question of man’s capability 
to have merit in the sight of God is not 
disposed of by any means. 

The Roman Catholics attempt to settle 
this difficulty by ascribing Divine character 
to human activity, that is they say that 
after justification the works of man become 
the works of the infused righteousness of 
Christ, in other words they are Divine. 
And this Divineness is further preserved 
from all admixture, from all contact with 
human impurity, by the will being acknow- 
ledged to be only the receptacle, and not 
the actual builder of spiritual holiness. In 
this case, human works may have the 
~ 28) Apologia II, [19], Hase, 63: “As to (Catholics” 
inventing a difference between merit congrui and merit 
condigni, it is merely a subterfuge in order not to 
eppear Pelagian, “ne videantur aperte pelagianizein.’) 
Because if God neeessarily gives grace for a merit con- 
grui, it is no more congrui, but condigni. As if they 
did not know what they are saying. They invent 
further, that after this gift of love [habitus] man begins 
to merit de condigno. And all the same they make us 
doubt, whether this is truly a gifte After this, how are 


they to know whether they merit de congruo or de 
condigno?” o 
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importance of merit, being really Divine, 
and moreover they may be accepted as 
merit de condiguo as well as de congruo?®), 

In this guise, the acknowledgement of 
human merit does not contradict salvation 
by Christ. alone, leaving as it does the 
power and the importance of the merit of 
Jesus Christ entirely untouched... 

Perrone says: ‘‘Just as nothing will 
detract from the glory of vine if its 
_ branches bear more fruit. On the contrary, 
the more fruit bear the branches, the more 
praise deserves the vine, because all the 
vital sap and liquid which are in the bran- 
ches come from the vine. In the same 
way the glory of Christ’s merits is not 
diminished by any means by our own 
merits, because the latter come from the 
former (the Christ’s); on the contrary, the 

29) Thoma . Aquin. II, 936: “If we speak about 
opere meritorio as coming from the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, the earning of life eternal is also accomplished 
ex condigno, because the value of merit (valor meriti) 
depends on the virtue of the Holy Ghost, which moves 
us towards life eternal (concerning this, see St. John IV, 
14: shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life), and the price of work (pretium operis) 
is according to the quality of grace, by the force of 
which man, having become a participator of Divine 
nature, becomes also a son of God, so that, being a 


son, he must possess the heirloom, in accordance with 
the very law of adoption.” 
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merits of Christ become more evident 
because of ours (commendatur)”30). 

But at this point there arises yet 
another question: if in their essence the 
works of man are not his works, then what 
kind of merit could be his and what right 
to a reward? In order to evade this objec- 
tion the Roman Catholics have adopted’ the 
following conventional argument:they claim 
that willis the second cause of good works. 
Klee says. “Human merit, if we are to 
examine it closer is not by any means a 
merit of unconditional purity, for the grace 
of God is the first and the chiefest 
cause of the good works, which are accom - 
plished in man and through man; yet merit 
is not entirely absent, for man still is the 
secondary cause of the good works, which 
are done in him and through him’’?!), 

Let us examine this thesis. Will may 
be accepted as a second cause of geod 
works only because it receives and contains 
the infused righteousness and also is the 
conductor of this will’s manifestations®@), 

30 Perrone I, 1444. | 


31). Klee III, 61. 

32) We do not misrepresent the Roman teaching 
speaking of man’s moral life as if it. was a 
materia) and physical phenomenon. Mechanism. and 
palpability are the distinct characteristics of the Reman 
mental representation. | 
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own and it would seem as if he decided to 
accomplish this or that good deed of his 
own free will. 

Yet everything comes from grace: to it 
belongs the initial impetus?%); and the will 
is merely the conductor of the grace’s 
fluid, which so to speak moves the hands 
of man towards the accomplishment of a 
If a good deed is accomplished, it means 
that the grace, which dweils in man, turned 
towards it, and as this turning took place 
within man, it is natural that his conscious- 
ness represents it to him as a work of his 
certain good deed. And it is only thus far 
that will can be called the handmaiden and 
the servant of grace’t), The same Klee 
well describes the illusory nature of the 
will’s part in good works: (man) must do 
what he can. and as to what he can and 
how he cant is the doing of God’’5), 

If we translate this Orthodox expres- 
sion into the Roman Catholic language, it 
will read thus: man does what seems 
possible for him, and he does it being 
conscious that he is the cause of his acti- 
vity, but in reality his being capable of 

33) Trident. pag. 31 (gratiam praeveniri). 

84) Catechismus ad parochos, Viennae, 1827, p. 456 
(Homines) adiutores et administti Dei gratice. 

35' Klee III, 8. 
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accomplishing a certain deed and the way 
this capability will be manifested are not 
his, but belong to the grace, which dwells 
and acts in him, 

And so it is evident, that by accepting 
will for the second cause of good deeds, 
we by no means solve the problem, but 
merely put it aside; and that even after 
having done so, we still can not understand 
on what ground is a good deed to be 
accepted as merit, when the will of man 
merely serves to conduct the extraneous 
action of grace 


It is certain that the Roman Catholics 
answer to this, that ‘‘the complete impossi- 
bility of merit on the part of man can be 
accepted on the false supposition that man 
is entirely deprived of freedom in his rela- - 
tion do Divine life and that as far as con- 
secration and justification are concerned he 
is altogether passive,” and that ‘‘on the 
contrary, when the truth is established that 
man freely walks to meet the prompting, 
the guidance and every influence of grace, 
and that further, having received the 
influence of grace, man participates in the 
doing of good of his own free will, the 
merit of man also must be established as 
possible and admissible and actually 


t 
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existing’’86), 

But we have already seen to what 
extent it would be right to give the name 
of “free participation” to the works of the 
man, who was justified according to the 
Roman idea. This name could be used by 
him alone, who could forget or could try 
to forget what was stated before concerning 
the substance and the consequences of 
Roman Catholic justification. The righteous- 
ness that was infused into man, this property 
or this addition to his spirit, moving and 
acting. indepently of him, tolerates will side 
by side with itself only as a secondary 
cause, which we have described; therefore 
it admits only the shadow of freedom, 
which, of course, entirely abolishes the 
possibility of merit on the part of man. 

- In the end, the Roman Catholics were 
bound to acknowledge the inconsistance of 
their legal point of view and its not being 
sufficient to account for man’s salvation. 

For instance, here is a quotation, which 
shows how the Fathers of the Council of 
Trent demonstrated that merit was possible: 
“Though Christ Himself incessantly infuses 
virtue into His justified, as the head into 
the members or the vine into the branches 
(the virtue which precedes and accompanies 
86) Ibid. 60. | | | 
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the good deeds of the just, and also con- 
cludes the progress of works, and without 
which works could not be by any means 
agreable to God or meritorious), never- 
theless we must believe, that the justified 
themselves do not lose anything by it; we 
must think, that all the same by these 
works, accomplished in God, they have 
atoned to Divine law for the condition of 
this life and have also truly earned life 
eternal, which will result in due time, if, 
however, they have passed away united to 
grace’’87), 

In other words: though the works of man 
are not his works, and therefore can ac- 
quire no merit for him, we still ‘‘must 
believe” and ‘‘must think” that they truly 
- acquire merit. In this case, why do they 
acquire merit? The Council can not explain 
and are forced to demand unfounded blind 
faith, under cover of their exterior authority. 
All the Roman Catholic theologians must. 
come to this point and actually do come to 
it. Let us refer to the words of Perrone 
we have quoted above: “‘God did not wish 
that Christ’s merits should be of use to ‘ts. 
without any effort on our side, etc,”; or the 
more detailed and more clearly put words 
of Klee: “As God deigned to acknowledge 
~ 87) Trident., p. 37. 
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the works, begun by His grace and accom- 
plished with the help of man, to be the 
proper works of man, as He deigned to 
-ascribe to them the character of merit, and . 
as the increase of the acting and mediating 
grace and at the end of ends the life eter- 
nal He acknowledged to be the reward, the 
retribution, the fruit and the inheritance; 
which reward is the act of God’s truth and 
faithfulness to His promise,—therefore the 
actuality of human merit can not be denied 
by any means’’88), 

Therefore, if they remain true to their 
point of view, neither Klee, nor Perrone 
can not find any real reason why human 
participation should be necessary for salva- 
tion: Ohrist’s merits, as quantity and as 
value, satisfy God’s truth quite sufficiently 
without there being any need of human 
merits, the very pussibility of which, more- 
over, is very doubtful. Why, then, these 
merits are necessary for salvation, and why 
are they merits at all? The Roman theolo- 
gians are forced to answer: God desired 
that it should be so. But why did He so 
desire? There surely ought to be some 
sense in ‘this decree of God? It surely can 
not ‘be a vain unfounded desire, a kind of 
a whim? | | 

88) Klee ITI, 58-60. 
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However, for the Roman Catholics the 
will of God is exactly a wish, an order 
coming from the master of the world. 
Being true adherents of right, they bow 
down before the right of God to order the 
universe about. And they do not seem to 
seek consolation in the idea that though 
“God rules the kingdom of man,” it is not 
arbitrarity; that He demands good and holi- 
ness not because He desires them, but 
because “He is holy Himself,” because 
holiness is the immutable law of the uni- 
versal life, because in itself it is good. 
“For Thy power is the beginning of truth 
and just because Thou rulest over all Thou 
art inclined to spare all” (Wisdom, XII, 15). 

Consequently, the Roman Catholic dog- 
matics, having tried to build the work of 
salvation. on legal principles and having 
used for this end all kinds of subterfuges, 
comes at last to recognize the impossibility 
of this undertaking. In answer to all the 
objections of human intellect it (the dogma- 
tics) blindly points to that which is com- 
manded by revelation, hastening to inter- 
prete these commandments quite wrongly 
in the legal sense. And so the Roman 
Catholics conclude: it is not possible to 
prove that works are a merit, yet the Word. ~ 
of God tells us that works are necessary 
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for salvation and do save,—ergo (rather an 
abrupt jump for logics), works nevertheless 
have the value of merit. 

The legal interpretation of salvation and 
of religious life in general is the fundamen- 
tal error of western Christianity, which is 
implacablv and necessarily privon by it to 
the above conclusion. 

The legal order recognizes but exterior 
relations and does not concern itself with 
the inner contents hidden by these relations. 
Without inquiring into the interior built of 
a thing, the legal order asks only about its 
price and considers its task accomplished. 
Accordingly to the Christian doctrine, man 
is saved only through Jesus Christ and only 
in case he does as Christ commanded him 
to do; but for a scholastical mind it means, 
that both Christ and man offer each on his 
own acount, a price for the promised eternal 
life, which must be sufficient to satisfy the 
truth of God. But if the works of Christ 
are ideas. of the legal order, they naturally 
exclude each other. In as much as the 
value of human merit increases, in so much 
the merit‘of Christ becomes: unnecessary, 
for.Christ came only because man cous 
mt save himself alone. 

- Yet both the word of God and con- 
science demand the one and the other, and 
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not separately but simultaneonsly, as the 
two necessary causes of man’s salvation. 
This is the fundamental error of western 
Christianity, which forces it into all kinds 
of subterfuges: its major premise leads to 
one kind of conclusion, whereas life and 
the Word of God, from which western 
Christianity does not want to break away, 
demand a conclusion of a quite different: 
kind. Essentially, Romanism and Protest- 
antism teach and say the same thing; the 
one and the other suffer from the same 
incurable disease. The difference consists 
but in the guises, by which they try to 
ease their minds. They both acknowledge 
(Protestants openly, and the Roman Catho- 
lics between the lines), that properly 
speaking the works of man have no justifi- 
catory virtue and are not necessary to 
man. In order not to contradict truth 
directly and at the same time to hold to 
their speculations, they both have to con- 
sider the works of man independent of his 
will, This is what the Protestant consecra- 
tion and the Roman transformation, ‘‘infusio 
gratiae,” eome to. The differonce is in this 
that the Protestants do not lose sight of 
their idea and do not disguise it, hut mere- 
ly endeavor to smooth over its disharmony 
with life, putting forward the harmlessneas 
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of this idea: works, they say, will necessa- 
rily follow, and no one, therefore, need be 
made uncomfortable by their absence at the 
time of justification; and the Romans try 
to throw a veil over their very idea and, 
disregarding their fundamental premises and 
closing their eyes they try to say that all 
the same works are necessary, that all the 
same they earn salvation, without being 
able to explain why. 

The above makes clear the way that 
is to be followed in a scientific investiga- 
tion of the Orthodox teaching concerning 
salvation. It would be irregular and useless 
to examine the Roman and the Protestant 
symbolical books endeavoring to destroy 
their excesses only. As we have seen, 
such a method never resulted in anything 
clear, definite and stable. Western extremes 
are not casual, they are the natural result 
of a false basic principle. Therefore, it is 
necessary first of all to refute the legal 
attitude towards life, which is this false 
basic principle, and then to approach the 
study of truth independently, getting infor- 
mation from the Sacred Books and the 
Holy Fathers directly, and not from the 
ready made western theological works. 

In this way alone we shall be able to 
grasp the basie principle of the Orthodox 
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idea of life. When this principle is made 
clear, it will not be difficult to disclose the 
real doctrine of salvation. 

This is why in the following ER our. 
chiefest endeavor will be directed towards 
deciding what is the attitude of the holy 
Scripture and the holy Tradition towards 
the legal idea of life and whether they. 
accept it. After we have answered this 
fundamental problem, we shall proceed 
with the teaching about eternal life, which 
will also make clear for us the principles 
of Orthodox theology. From this doctrine 
will necessarily follow the doctrine concern- 
ing the significance of retribution, and 
further on the doctrine of salvation and its 
conditions, 
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The Religious Press of Russia. 
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(Reprinted from the ”The Messenger”* Oct. 1906, — 
with sincere thanks to the Rev. Editor and to the 
Author for a kind permission). 
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It has been somehow complacently 
assumed that the Russian Orthodox Church 
is far behind in utilizing the modern ad- 
vantages which are made so much of in 
other countries. Indeed, to read the usual 
highly colored novel sold in the shops and 
the random statements of the daily news- 
papers concerning Russia and things Rus- 
sian, one would conclude that newspapers 
and magazines and the usual literary out- 
put of other nations was a thing unknown 
to the subjects of the Czar. Yet it may 
‘amaze one to know that in recent years 
the Russian have published more books per 
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million of inhabitants than the United 
States: the respective figures being eighty- 
five books per million for Russia and eighty- 
one books per million for the United 
States. No doubt we have had enough 
books from England, imported or reprinted 
here, to more than overbalance; but the 
fact remains that our own original produc- 
tion of books has not been as great as that 
of Russia. The same holds true in the 
theological world to a great extent, and I 
propose to show that the religious period- 
ical press of Russia is of no mean propor- 
tions and does not fall behind in variety 
and excellence the religious press of other 
countries. 

It would be impossible in the limits ofa 
magazine article to even notice the varied 
activities of the Russian press, but the 
extent to which the Orthodox Church has 
availed itself of the periodical press may 
be in a measure unknown to the American 
reader, and a knowledge of it will tend to 
throw some light upon contemporary relig- 
ious discussion in Russia. Questions of 
theology, literature, history, polemics, arch- 
aeology and the shifting changes of Europ- 
ean religious thought are freely and keenly 
discussed in these publications, and they 
have a large circulation among the clergy 
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and laity. Usually they are published by 
laymen and, curiously enough, in quite a 
= number of cases by women. 

Printing was not introduced into Russia 
until long after it had a firm establishment 
in all the other European states. As might 
be expected, its first use was in a printing 
church books and for state documents. 
After the time of Peter the Great, its use 
became more general, and during his reign 
the letters of the Russian alphabet were 
changed from the old Slavonic into modern 
Russian, somewhat like the change from 
Black letter into Roman type in the count- 
ries using the Latin alphabet. Even now 
the Slavonic is still used for all church 
liturgies, service books and the like, as 
well as in ornamental inscriptions. 

The beginning of the Russian church 
periodical press was towards the end of 
seventeenth century. Prior to that only 
regular books and fugitive pamphlets had 
been printed, and no attempt was made to 
issue any printed matter at regular stated 
times. Novikoff then and in the early part 
of the eighteenth century published the 
‘Interior Light?” and the ‘‘Evening Twi- 
light,” at stated intervals, but they did not 
last long. From 1787 to 1789 the arch- 
priest Charlamoff published a monthly jour- 
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nal at Moscow devoted to religious topics. 
Indeed, the word ‘‘journul,” adopted direct- 
ly from the French, now means in Russian 
a ‘‘magazine” or ‘‘review,” as distinguished 
from “paper,” ‘‘gazette’” or other form of 
journalism. In 1806 the ‘Sion Messenger” 
was begun by Labzin. In 1816 the semi- 
monthly review, “The Spiritual Year of 
Christian Life,’ was started by Utkin. 
Although these publications lasted for a 
considerable period, none of them exists 
tu-day. 

In 1821 the Ecclesiastical Academy of 
St. Petersburg commenced the publication 
of a quarterly review called ‘‘Christian 
Reading” (Christianskoe Chtenie), which had 
enormous success, and almost immediately 
obtained a circulation of 3,000 copies. It — 
now exists as a monthly review and stands 
among the foremost of Russian religious 
periodicals, both in the excellence of its 
typography and the solidity and learning 
of its articles. Between 1824 and 1855 
three more publications were founded, and 
from 1858 to the present time a host of 
religious periodicals have appeared. [It 
would bė too long to describe all of them, 
and I shall content myself with a mention 
of the largest and most influential ones. 

In its present form, “Christian Reading” 
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is a magazine of almost the same size as 
the one in which this article appears, con- 
taining about 148 printed pages with type 
somewhat closer than the present page, 
but beautifully clear and distinct. It is 
edited by Peter Smirnoff, a professor of the 
Ecclesiastical Academy, and its pages con- 
tain a wide range of subjects. As an ex- 
ample, one of its numbers contains the 
following article: “The Foundations of the 
Present Church Schools”; ‘Traces of the 
Influence of the Hebrew Text and Ancient 
Translations other than the Septuagint on 
the Old Slavonic Version of the Books of 
Genesis and Exodus”; “Roman Catholicism 
in France at the Present Time”; ‘‘Woman 
Really the Weak Point in the Old Believers’ 
Schism”; “A North Russian Parish in the 
End of the Seventeenth Century”; ‘‘Reli- 
gious Books Produced in the Eighteenth 
Century”; ‘‘Antonius II Catholicos of 
Georgia’; ‘‘Review of Maguzines and New 
Books,”. and ‘‘Editor’s Remarks.” The 
articles on the Hebrew Text and Catholic- 
ism in France contain such a wealth of 
research and annotation as is seldom seen 
in articles in this country, and resemble 
the painstaking methods of the German 
university. | 

Besides this, the St. Petersburg Eccles- 
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iastical Academy commenced in 1871 the 
publication of a weekly church journal, as 
a supplement to the review, called ‘‘ The 
Church Messenger” (Tserkovny Viestnik). It 
is now a well-printed sixteen-page double 
column paper of fairly large size, contain- 
ing the current religious news of Russia 
and Western Europe as well as of the 
. Christian East. 

In 1855 the Kazan Ecclesiastical Academy 
began the publication of the ‘‘ Orthodox 
Companion” (Pravoslavny Sobesednik), a high- 
class monthly review. It is quite large and 
slightly resembles the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, and contains about 190 
pages. The number before me contains the 
following articles: ‘‘The Fall of Man and 
its Consequences”; ‘“‘Gregory V, Patriarch 
of Constantinople’; ‘‘The American Episco- 
pal Church”; ‘‘Character and Subjects of 
Conferences with the Old Believers”; ‘‘II- 
minsky and the Altai Missions”; ‘‘Is there 
Any Need of Diocesan Missionaries for 
Mohammedans and Heathen in the Europe- 
an Provinces of Russia’; ‘‘Review of Con- 
temporary Religious Life in Russia”; ‘‘The 
Conflict between the French Government 
and the Roman Curia”; ‘Russian Missions”; 
and ‘Criticism, Bibliography and New 
Books.” 
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The ‘‘Pilgrim” (Strannik) is a very finely 
edited monthly review published in St. 
Petersburg by Mme. Artenieva. It was 
founded in 1859 aud has flourished ever 
since, and is now engaged in getting out 
the first Russian Church Encyclopedia, of 
which six volumes have already been pub- 
lished. The review is about the same size 
as the MESSENGER and contains about 160 
pages. Its May number contains: ‘‘Diocesan 
Councils”; ‘‘The Correspondence of Job, 
Metropolitan of Novgorood, with Peter the 
Great”; ‘‘Certain Moments in the History 
of Russian Mysticism of the Nineteenth 
Century”; “On Northern Athos” ‘The 
Opening of the Duma‘; “Questions of 
Church Life: the Church and the Duma; 
the Election of the Clergy to the Duma; 
the Composition of the Forthcoming Church 
Council‘‘; ‘‘The Education, Appointment 
and Support of the Anglican Clergy‘; 
“Review of Church Magazines, and Review 
of Books and New Publications. ‘‘ 

In the same year (1859) the Dushepoleznoe 
Chtenie (‘*‘ Reading Profitable for the Soul‘) 
was founded at Moscow. It is a monthly 
magazine about the same size as the fore- 
going, and is published by Mrs. Olga Ka- 
sitzyn and is edited by the professor of 
the Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy 
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Alexis Vvedenski. The range of its 
articles may be seen by the following: 
‘The Sacrament of Extreme Unction‘; 
“The Meaning of the Apostolic Precept, 
Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens”: ‘‘The 
‘Brothers’ of Our Lord”; ‘‘ Types of the 
Orthodox Russian Clergy and Monks Pictur- 
ed of Late in Russian Secular Literature ” 
“Turkey and Greece,“ and the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review of Men, Books and Events.‘ 
In the ‘‘Types of the Orthodox Clergy‘‘ 
the author complains that they fail to give 
a fair picture of the piety, learning or 
devotion of the clergy in general. 

The year 1859 saw the commencement 
of the publication of the ‘‘Works of the 
Kieff Ecclesiastical Academy” (Trudi Kievskoi 
Dukhovnot Akademii), a monthly review 
devoted chiefly to theological topics, mat- 
ters of dogma and the relations of the 
Russian with the Western church. Along 
with it is also published the ‘‘Manual for 
Country Pastors‘ (Rukovodstvo dlia selskikh 
Pastyret), a weekly magazine containing 
popular articles, fiction, current news, ser- 
mons, catechetical instructions, reviews of 
new books and general hints for parochial 
clergy. Both of these publications have a 
very large circulation in southern Russia. 

“Faith and Reason“ (Vera i Razum) was 
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founded at Kharkoff in 1883. It is a 
monthly magazine devoted to “the expla- 
nation of the dogmas of faith, the rules of 
Christian morality, the elucidation of 
church canons and the liturgy, the history 
of the church and the review of contempo- 
rary events.” Among the contents of one 
of its late number are: ‘‘ Russian Church 
Mission in Japan“; ‘Theory of the Divine 

Inspiration of tbe Bible according to the 
= Alexandrian School“; ‘‘The Superman of 
Nitzsche“; ‘‘Why have the Clergy Lost 
their Influence on Society”; ‘‘ Christ in 
Contemporary Spiritual Life”; ‘‘Attempts at 
Greek Centralization in the Church of an- 
cient Russia”, and ‘‘Reform in the Teach- 
ing of Philosophy in Ecclesiastical Semin- 
aries.“ 

In 1886 three additionae church publica- 
tions were founded, one at Odessa, one at 
Moscow and one at St. Petersburg. ‘‘The 
Teaching and Consolation of the Holy 
Christian Faith” (Nastavlenia i Utieshenia 
sviatoi Very Khristianskoi) is a monthly 
magazine edited now by the Very Rev. 
Archpriest Sergius Petrovski, and is pub- 
lished at Odessa. It is devoted to the ex- 
position of the doctrines of the faith and 
the history of the church set forth in 
popular language, together with the general 
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questions of the day touching religion and 
morals and with notes on current events. 
“The Lord’s Day” (Voskresny Den) is a 
weekly illustrated magazine, now fashioned 
slightly after the order of Harper’s or 
Collier’s, published at Moscow by the Rev. 
Simeon Uvaroff. It is devoted to the prog- 
ress of the Church, the history and spread 
of its doctrines and the current events of 
Christian life. About ten years ago its 
publication was augumented by an illustra- 
ted weekly paper in the nature of a supple- 
- ment called ‘‘ The Contemporary Chronicle” 
(Sovremennaya Lietopis), which devotes itself 
chiefly to secular news and events as well 
as current literature. 

“The Russian Pilgrim” (Russky Palomnik, 
also a weekly illustrated magazine, edited 
by I. D. Feodorovski and partly by Father 
John of Cronstadt, is devoted to literary 
features, poetry, timely articles and ques- 
tions of contemporary interest, meking it a 
popular church journal for general circula- 
tion. 

“The Pilot”? (Kormchi) is also . another 
periodical edited in part by Father John of 
Cronstadt. It is a weekly illustrated jour- 
nal, founded in 1887, published in Moscow, 
and edited in chief by the Very Rev. I. N. 
Bukhareff. It contains stories, church litera- 
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ture, questions of the day, and also pub- 
lishes supplements containing lives of the 
Saints and points of controversy with the 
various sects in Russia. 

In 1888 the Holy Governing Synod began 
the publication of the ‘‘ Church News” 
(Tserkovny Viedomosti), which may be con- 
sidered as its official organ. It is now a 
weekly journal slightly larger in page than 
“The Messenger“ double column, containing 
sixty-four pages, and is divided into official 
and unofficial parts. In it are printed all 
the decisions of the Holy Synod of general 
application and the chief ukazi of the 
emperor, as well as general articles of 
interest to the people and clergy at large. 
In the number before me there are articles 
on ‘‘The Three-Fold Formula: Orthodoxy, 
Autocracy and Nationality,” a review of the 
rallying cry of the strict conservatives of 
Russia, which also find expression in the 
words, ‘‘Our Faith, our Czar and our 
Fatherland”; ‘‘A Change in the Church 
Canons”; “The Relation of Monasticism to 
Episcopacy in the Eassern Church, or, 
Should Bishops Always be Taken from 
Monastic Ranks”; ‘‘Certain Schemes for 
Church Reform”; “Comparative Statistics 
of the Church under Nicholas I, Alexander 
II, Alexander III, and at the Present 
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Time”; “A New View of the Papacy,” 
treating of the relations between the Vati- 
can and the Italian Government. This 
journal is also remarkable in having so 
many official advertisements of divorce 
proceedings pending before the courts, as 
required by Russian ecclesiastical procedure. 

In 1890 the ‘‘Missionary Register” 
(Bogoslovsky Viestnik) was begun at Moscow 
by the Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy 
in the Holy Trinity Monastery, which is 
situated just outside of Moscow. It is 
probably one of the strongest and most 
philosophic of the Russian church publica- 
tions, and appears in the form of a large 
monthly review of abont 250 pages. Its 
articles appeal only to the most scholarly 
tastes concerning theological and historical 
questions. A current number contains such 
contributions as, ‘‘The Exitus in the Vesp- 
ers and Matins of Sunday in Ancient 
Russia and their Origins”; ‘‘ The Authority 
of the Patriarchate in Ancient Russia’; 
“Academic Freedom and the Development 
of Philosophy in Germany”; “The Old 
Catholic Question in the Religious Press of 
1904”; ‘The Light of Orthodoxy and 
Civilization in the History of the Roumanian 
Church”; ‘‘The Dawn of New Church 
Life”; and ‘‘The Political Activity of the 


of the Catholic Clergy in France.” 

From this date onward the activity of 
the church press continued to grow. It 
would take up too much space to go into 
the details of each new publication founded 
since then and still flourishing in Russian 
religious life. The principal and most 
influential ones will suffice. In the same 
year the ‘‘Moscow Church News” (Moskov- 
skia Tserkounia Viedomosti), a weekly journal, 
was founded, and it has continued to grow 
to rival its namesake of St. Petersburg, In 
1892 the ‘‘Orthodox Evangelist” (Pravoslavny 
Blagovestnik), a bi-monthly journal, appear- 
ing on the 15th and 30th of the month, 
was founded also at Moscow. It is the 
organ of the Orthodox Missionary Society, 
and is devoted to missionary effort. 

In 1893 the “Missionary Review” (Mission- 
erskoe Obozrenie), a bi-weekly magazine, 
was started at Kieff. As it grew stronger 
the publication office was removed to St. 
Petersburg, where it now is. A late num- 
ber contains such articles as: ‘‘ The Neces- 
sity of Bishops in the Church”; ‘‘Judicial 
Procedure According to Capon Law”; 
‘Missions, Sectarianism and Schism,” and 
“The Means to Combat the Catholic and 
Schismatic-Sectarian Propaganda.” In 1905 
the publishers went even further and added 
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a daily paper called ‘‘The Bell” (Kolokol) 
by the way of a supplement to their 
Review, and embraced in it all the features 
of a daily newspaper and literary journal, 
although preserving all the religious 
features. 

In 1898 three more religious journals 
were founded, all of them monthly magaz- 
ines. The first was ‘‘ Parish Life” Prikhod- 
skaya Znizn), published at Yaroslav, a paper 
now of moderate circulation and devoted 
to church life in the smaller communities. 
The other two were of wider range. ‘‘Faith 
and Church” (Vera i Tserkov), published at 
Moscow under the editorship of Very Rev. 
Archpriest Solovieff, is devoted to church 
and theological questions on broad lines, 
as may be seen from some of its articles: 
‘*By What Rights and Privileges were 
Bishops Distinguished in the Primitive 
Christian Church”; ‘‘The Church and the 
Kingdom of God According to the Teaching 
of the Gospel“; ‘‘The Relation of Pastors 
to the Present Movement for Freedom”; A 
Catholic priest (Father Sobelevsky) writes 
an article upon the ‘‘Secret Influence of 
Renan.” The third periodical, ‘‘Church and 
Social Life” (Tserkovno — Obshchestvennaya 
Zhizn), is published at Kazan. Some of 
its later articles. are: “Reform of the 
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Church Schools’; ‘‘Diocesan and Pastoral 
Councils”; ‘Visions of the Patriarchate,” 
written to show that the re-establishment 
of the Patriarchate in Russia is merely 
visionary; “The Foundation of Chairs of 
Theology in the Universities”; The Thorny 
Path of the Country Cleric”; ‘‘The Georgian 
Church.” 

In 1900 the ‘‘Christian Repose’ (Otdukh 
Khristianina) was founded at St. Petersburg. 
It is a monthly illustrated magazine, under 
the editorship of Fathers Rozhdesvensky 
and Mirtoff, and treats church and religious 
matters in a popular and interesting way, 
as well is giving the current news. 

The year 1902 saw a number of new 
church periodicals launched. There was 
the “Field of God” (Bozhia Niva), a month- 
ly paper for church and school, published 
at Moscow. “The Orthodox Leader” 
Pravoslavny Putevoditel), a magazine of St. 
Petersburg, appears twenty times a year 
and is devoted to the defense of Orthdoxy 
as against the Old Believers and the other 
denominations. Some of its articles are: 
“The Veneration of the Saints”; ‘‘ The 
Baptism of Infants’; ‘‘Sectarianism in the 
Diocese of Kherson’’; “The Old Believers’ 
Schism upon the Upper Dwina,” and “The 
Office of a Bishop in the Church.” ‘The © 
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Orthodox Russian Word” (Pravoslavno- 
Russkoe Slovo) is a semi-monthly paper, 
also of St. Petersburg, edited by Very Rev. 
Archpriest Alexander Dernoff. It is devoted 
to social and Church questions and the 
general events of the day. The ‘‘ Church 
Parochial School” (Tserkovuno-Prikhodskaya 
Shkola) is a monthly published at Kieff, 
and, as its name implies, is devoted to the 
interests of the church sehools. 

in 1903 a church periodical was started 
in Moscow, the like of which I do not 
think is published in the English language, 
at least not in Catholic circles. It is a bi- 
monthly magazine under the name of 
“Latest Theological Literature” (Novosti 
Bogoslovskoi Literatury), and is devoted to 
giving a review and often excerpts from 
the newest books and articles upon theology 
and Christian philosophy which appear in 
the press of Russia or western Europe. It 
also contains a complete list of the theolo- 
gical output of every country and language, 
and enables the Russian priest and clerical 
scholar to keep abreast of the times. In 
the same year the “Sunday Evangel” 
(Voskresny Blagoviest), a weekly paper, was 
begun in St. Petersburg. It is something 
for general church instruction and edifica— 
tion, like some of our weekly religious 
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papers. : 

In 1905 a new experiment in church 
papers was tried when the ‘Good Word” 
(Dobroe Slovo) was started. It is a weekly 
church paper intended for the army and 
navy, and is edited by the Chaplain of the 
General Staff, Father I. N. Levasheff, assist- 
ed by the Archpriest of the army and navy 
clergy, A. A. Zhelobovsky. As it says in 
its prospectus, it strives to recall the men 
to their religious duties, to strengthen 
religious feeling among the service, to 
remind the men of their duty and their 
oath, and to spread love and fidelity to the 
throne and the fatherland. 

In the present year (1906) two more 
weekly religious papers have been com- 
menced, one at Kharkoff and one at St. 
Petersburg. The former is the ‘‘ Church 
Gazette” (Tserkovnaya Gazeta), and the later 
the “Voice of the Church” (Tserkovny 
-Golos). They are both interested in ques- 
tions of faith, morality and the Christian 
life, and contain articles of literary merit 
on all subjects. 

This summary does not include all the 
Russian religious press. There are also 
organs of various semi-religious societies, 
one of the greatest of which is the Imperial 
Orthodox Palestine Society, devoted to 
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Christian archeology, closer union of the 
Eastern churches and investigation of 
Christian institutions and life in Palestine. 
It snpports Greek churches and monasteries 
there, forwards Russian pilgrims to the 
Holy Places, and incidentally puts in a 
good word for Russian interests in Asiatic 
Turkey. It publisher a large quarterly 
review entitled ‘‘Communications of the 
Imperial Orthodox Palestine Society” 
(Soobshchenia Imperatorskago Pravoslavnago 
Palestinskago Obshchestva), which may be 
called a religious, historical, scientific pub- 
lication. This may be taken as a type of 
such publications, although of the front 
rank. Besides this, there are the various 
official papers called ‘‘Diocesan News” 
(Eparkhialnia Viedomosti), of which each of 
the Russian dioceses has one at the present 
time, except the dioceses in Finland and 
Turkestan. These papers are generally 
published at the cathedral towns and are 
the organs of the various bishops, and 
represent in their issues the local news of 
the diocese and the views of its ruling 
bodies. They usually consist of two parts: 
one which is official and the other unoffi- 
cial. All the ukazi, regulations and decrees 
of the Holy Synod, of the bishop and the 
‘diocesan council, as well as ordinations, 
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promotions, changes, degradations, ete., in 
the diocese, are published offñcially in 
them, as well as contributions for and 
building and adornment of churches, monas- 
teries and seminaries in the diocese. They 
also give the occasions of solemnities, 
processions, consecrations and public cele- 
brations. In the unofficial part ofeach of 
. these journals there are published short 
sketches from the lives of the Saints, short 
sermons, the meaning of rites, ceremonies, 
sacraments and holydays, history of the 
diocese, of churches, etc., notices of edify- 
ing books, and general advice to the faith- 

ful. All these are published under rules 
made by the Holy Synod and by the direc- 
tion of the various bishops. As there are 
about sixty-five of these journals, it will 
be seen that they constitute the local reli- 
gious press of Russia. 

But the general religious press of Russia 
of which I have given some particulars 
above does not merely publish the period- 
icals mentioned. As will be seen, it is 
chiefly a monthly press; there are quite a 
number of weeklies, and as far as I know, 
there is but one daily religious paper among 
them. But all of them have supplementary 
periodical publications which go to their 
subscribers as part of their subscription 
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and which are useful to the highest degree. 
For instance, Strannik publishes not only 
its Encyclopedia, but also the ‘‘Explanatory 
Bible,” and this year a book called ‘‘Matter 
and Spirit’; the Pravoslavny Sobesednik 
gives to its subscribers. the “Explanation of 
the New Testament’; the Dushepoleznoe 
Chtenie gives the works of Philaret, Metro- 
politan of Moscow; the Khristianskoe Chtenie 
gives its subscribers the Works of St. John 
Chrysostom; the Bogoslovsky Viestnik gives 
the Works of St. Theodorit, and so on 
with all the larger publications. Many of 
them publish supplements, either illustrated 
or consisting of useful works from the best 
religious authors. Very frequently these 
supplements, for a small extra price, are 
issued in substantial bindings for home or 
church libraries. 

Most of these publications are substant- 
ially free from censorship. This is so for 
several reasons. The Russian censorship 
of to-day (except, perhaps, in troublous 
times) concerns itself chiefly with the daily 
newspapers which transmute the events of 
yesterday into the history .of to-day and 
use them as the text of to-morrow. The 
censor is sternly opposed to anything 
‘tending to change the existing forms of 
either state or religious government, and 
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welcomes anything which tends to conserve 
them. Hence a religious journal, weekly 
or monthly, is not a special object of cen- 
sure; and being in support of the state 
religion is practically not subject to censure 
at all. Besides that, all the foremost of 
these religious publications have procured 
exemption from the precautionary censor- 
ship and appear without it. They are 
liable for what they have printed only 
after the article has been published and in 
the hands of their subscribers. Hence it is 
that few religious publications have been 
interfered with, and why it is that great 
latitude—indeed, I might almost say full 
rein—is given to their expressions. 

As for their general influence, it is diff- 
cult to speak. The Orthodox writers have 
absorbed much of the spirit of modern 
German thought. Indeed, many of these 
religious papers devote themselves to re- 
producing what the modern school of German 
Protestant theologians have brought forth 
concerning the dogmas of Christianity and 
the Bible, and are endeavoring to some 
extent to reconcile the Orthodox faith with 
them. In fact the theology of the more 
‘progressive writers takes on a Germanic 
tinge, although they cannot leave establish- 
ed dogma of the Catholic Church as exem- 
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plified by councils and canons and the 
constant usage of the Orthodox Church to 
be altogether shifted from its. historic base. 
They are well acquainted with Anglicanism, 
too, and know well the works of leading 
English and American high-church divines. 

As to Catholicism, they do not exhibit 
such a keen interest and exact knowledge. 
Latterly, no doubt influenced by the late 
decree of religious toleration, they are tak- 
ing more interest in Catholicity, especially 
in the relation of the Uniate Greek Catholic 
Church to the Holy See. Yet they keep 
abreast of the times. I have seen an article 
on the Roman Index which gave me more 
accurate information on many points than 
anything I have seen in English. Since 
Father Palmieri’s visit to Russia, and his 
acquaintance with Russian theologians, 
scholars and editors, the religious journals 
have taken on a _ kindlier tone to the 
Catholic Church and Catholic subjects, and 
they have sent to him in Rome hosts of 
publications for the Vatican library and 
other collections. 

Altogether, it must be said that the 
Russian religious editor knows western 
Europe and America, its religious literature 
and progress a great deal better than the 
European or American editor know Russia 
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` and Russian religious thought. The latest 
. interchange of ideas is reflected in their 
press; whole articles are translated and 
published soon after they appear in English, 
German, French or Italian, and yet we 
seldom or never see a Russian article on a 
religious or theological subject in any of 
our religious journals, Portestant or 
Catholic. | 

In any discussion between the respective 
points of Orthodox faith, ritual or practice, 
and on the other hand those of Catholicism 
or Protestantlsm, the Russians have armed 
themselves with modern weapons, and it 
behooves us to know how well informed 
and prepared they are in any battle of the 
printed word on behalf of the truth. We 
can no longer go on believing that they are 
without the means of spreading and defend- 
ing the faith and practice of the Orthodox 
Church in the manner used by the other 
great churches of western Europe or 
America. 

ANDREW J. SHIPMAN, 
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The present.work is a very conscientious and de- 
tailed treaty on ‘the dogmatic side of the orthodox 
Eastern Church, The author, Reverend Vladimir Goe che, 
though German in name, was a deyoted and learned 
priest of the Russian Church. The original of the 
present translation appeared first in French some forty 
years ago. It was translated into Russian and pub- 
lished in Russia in 1868, The Holy Eastern Church 
suffering no innovations and no additions in its 
dogmatical teachings, the present work lost nothing 
through the flight of years either in points of interest 
or in point of accuracy. Being a translation of a trans- 
lation the present tran-lator’s only fear is thet some 
little inaccuracy may have. crept ‘into it, in as far as 
the exact rendering of the Reverend Goethe’s intimate 
meaning is concerned, As to the mutual relations of 
the Orthodox, the Roman, the Anglican and the Protes- 
tunt Churches which Reverend Goethe so fully discusses, 
they can hardly be said to have changed to any per- 
ceptible degree in the last half of a century. And as 
to the teachings of the Eastern Church they are 
now what thay were many centuries ago, in tħe days 
of the Apostles and their immediate successors, hav- 
ing been always zealously watched and reverently pre- 
served. VERA JOHNSTON, 

The Translator. 
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The following is continued from the joint May-Jv 
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I must apologize to the reader for having uninten- 
tionally misied him in two points. Misled myself by tl ne 
inadequate Russian spelling, I took the name of the 
author of the present article to be German, whereas it 
is French. Also the concluding chapter of the first part 
of the work, the one entitled ‘the Rule of Faith” ought to 
begin the essay, and was placed last through an oversight 
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Once more I must apologize i 
readers for any mistakes that may l ‘on 
iv the numerous quotations, which for 


most part are retranslations into En gi ish of 
= . Y 
what already has been translated into Rus 'ussian 


from Latin, Greek, German, ete. 
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